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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The character of Dr. Cullen's Firft 
Lines of the Practice of Phyfic is fuffici- 
ently eftabliihed, and its intrinfic value has 
been long acknowledged by practitioners 
of every denomination. 

The original intention of this Work 
was to ferve as a Text-Book or Balis for 
the ingenious and experienced Author's 
Lectures in the practical chair of the Uni- 
vcrfity of Edinburgh. But, as the Author 
is now deceafed, and the Book is fought 
after with avidity by Students, who can 
no longer have an opportunity of hearing 
the Doctor's Explanatory Obfervations, 
Notes explaining abftrufe points, and ac- 
commodating young Practitioners with 

the 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

the Formulae and Dofes of Medicine, 
which are mentioned in the Text only in 
general terms, have been added to this 
Edition. 

A strict attention has been paid to 
print the Author's Text verbatim from 
the laft Edition publifhed before his death. 

N. B. The American Publifher has, in 
this Edition, carefully diftributed the 
Notes throughout the Work, under their 
different references : whereas, in the Bri- 
tifh Editions, they were wholly printed at 
the end of the Laft Volume, which tended 
very much to embarrafs and perplex the 
Reader. 
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WILLIAM C U L L E N, M. D. 

jE mortuis nihil nifi bomtm, is an adage generally 
followed; and exemplifies, in a very (Inking 
manner, the innate benevolence of the human heart, 
when not warped by paffion or intereft. Among the 
dead no rival is to be feared ; nor can pod humous 
celebrity oppofe the prcfeffional advancement of the 
living. Mankind frequently yield to a fafcinating 
delufion in drawing the characters of diftinguifhed 
literary men ; and, through the defect of not giving 
to fuch their true proportion of light and made, render 
the whole an indilcriminate glare of fulfome adulation. 
By paying a jufl tribute of refpecl to the memory of 
the illuftrious dead, we hold up their conducl to the 
imitation of the living, and excite a generous wi/h to 
emulate their virtues. The fubfequent Biographical 
Sketch fhoulcLhave uncommon influence ; it proves, 
that even in the moft confined and humble fituation, 

men 
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men of ability and application may arrive to the high- 
eft profefiional rank in phyfic. 

William Cullen was born in 1713, at Lanark. His 
father had been magiftrate of Hamilton, but his cir- 
cumftances were narrow. It has been remarked that 
in Scotland few young men receive a fXnifhed claflical 
education ; the time and expence neceflary to complete 
fuch a courfe, the Scotch either cannot, or generally 
do not afford. Cullen had only fuch as was deemed 
iufficientiy preparatory to be bound apprentice to a 
furgeon and apothecary in Glafgow ; with him he re- 
mained four years.. When his term of apprenticefhip 
had been completed, he engaged as furgeon to a trad- 
ing veflel to the Weft-Indies ; and, in this capacity, 
made fome voyages. There are few fituations he could 
have chofen more oppoflte to the general direction of 
his genius ; we therefore cannot be furprifed he foon 
grew weary of it, and looked to a more eligible efta- 
blifhment. That his views in this refpect were very 
humble, the fituation he chofe is a proof; for he fettled 
as a furgeon in the parifh of Shotts, practicing among 
the farmers and country people. But, as the practice 
of furgery neither accorded with his feelings or genius, 
he foon became difgufted with it, and we find him in 
the year 1737 fettled at Hamilton, as phyfician, fur- 
geon and apothecary. Soon after this period, he re- 
ceived into his houfe as an eleve the late doctor Willi- 
am Hunter, who remained with him three years, when 
it was mutually agreed on, that Hunter mould go to 
London for fome time to improve himfelf in the prac- 
tice of furgery, and that on his return to Hamilton a 
partnerfhip mould commence ; Cullen was to attend 
the medical bufinefs and Hunter the furgicai. From 
fome fortunate contingencies in Hunter's favour, this 
project ended with their feparation, and Cullen re- 
mained until the year 1743 at Hamilton, when he was 
accidentally employed by the Duke of Argyle, whom 

he 
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he fuccefsfully treated for a complaint in his eyes. It 
generally lb happens that we date the epoch of a me- 
dical man's rifing into public notice from fome con- 
tingent circumftance either of a cure performed on, or 
an acquaintance commenced with, fome great man : 
that fuch circumftances ferve to introduce physicians 
even of mediocrity of abilities into general practice 
which they would never otherwife attain, is I believe 
true ; but men of real genius ftand on very different 
ground : a brilliant connexion may Undoubtedly acce- 
lerate their profeffional progrefs, but real medical abi- 
lity is a vigorous moot, and needs not the prop of 
lordly fupport. 

When Cullen left Hamilton, and fettled in Glafgow ? 
he feems to have been confeious of ability in phyftc, 
fuperior to his opportunities of acquirement, for he im- 
mediately offered himfclf to the univerfity as profei 
of the inllitutes, and without being formally nominat- 
ed, he was allowed to lecture. He foon after was ap- 
pointed both to the chair of practice and chemiflrv, 
and received his diploma of doctor in the year 1 746. 
Curiofity may be anxious to enquire by what means 
he could qualify himfelf for fuch important iituations, 
particularly when it is known that he at once difplayed 
ur.c )mmoa talents for arrangement, great medical eru- 
dition, and peculiar accuracy in his method of teach- 
ing; in fo much that he eclipfed all the other prorei- 
fors, and became the itandard of medical oratory. 

We have remarked how much confined his prepa- 
ratory education was, and we may eafily judge how 
little leiiuie his fubfequent engagements either as an 
apprentice, furgeon to a trading veffel, or count rv 
apoihecary and furgeon, could have left him for litera- 
ry improvement ; and yet by that little, with the help 
of ftrong intellectual powers particularly directed to 
the ftudy of phytic, joined to a retentive memory, and 
unwearied application, was he enabled to lay a foiid 

foun- 



Foundation for the brilliant character he fo juftly ac- 
quired. His growing reputation as profefTor in Glaf- 
gow, foon attracted the notice of the directors of the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, and on the chair of chemif- 
try becoming vacant by the death of Dr. Plumber, 
Dr. Cullen was immediately appointed to fucceed 
him. 

As profefTor of chemiftry it is faid his lectures were 
peculiarly attractive, in fo much that they excited the 
envy of the other medical profefTors. To be envied 
is fuch a criterion of merit, as to become a poetical 
axiom elegantly expreffed by one of our greateft poets. 

" Envy will merit as its made purfue, 

»' But like a fliatlow proves the fubftance true." 

Cullen defpifed thofe impotent attempts which were 
directed to oppofe his growing reputation, and viewed 
them in filent contempt ; his fuperior abilities, his 
methodical arrangement in lecturing, and his general 
liberal conduct as a phytician, foon gave him a decid- 
ed fuperiority over all his medical cotemporaries. — 
To the ftudents of phytic he was particularly atten- 
tive ; he was ever ready to give them his advice on 
all cccafions, if accidentally diitrefTed he relieved their 
wants in the molt gracious manner, and he was the 
firfb phyfician that refufed fees from medical ftudents, 
a circumftance that does infinite credit both to his 
head and heart. I have heard a variety of traits of 
this kind, that exemplify in a ftriking manner his dif- 
intcrefted benevolence, and how delicately and judi- 
cioufly he directed his views either to relieve the 
wants, fupply the necefities, or ftimulate the induftry 
of the itudent. 

In 1763, on the death of Dr. Alfton he was ap- 
pointed profeflor of Materia Medica ; and how well 
he iucceeded in this department his treatife on the 
Mateiia Medica fully proves. He alfo gave clinical 
Lectures in the general hofpital with lingular advan- 
tage 
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tage to the ftudent ; but the great epoch of his medi- 
cal celebrity was referved to the year i y66, when on 
the death of Dr. Whytte he was appointed in con- 
junction with the late Doctor Gregory to give lectures 
on the theory and practice of phyfic ; and on Dr. Gre- 
gory's death, which happened foon after this arrange- 
ment took place, he became fole pfofeflbr, and in this 
fituation he continued until within a few months of 
his death.^ When appointed to the practical chair, in 
order to give his entire attention to the duties of this 
new department, he refigned the profeflbrfhip of 
Chemiftry to his pupil the prefent celebrated Doctor 
Black. 

Although few men pollened more general medical 
ability than Doctor Cullen ; dill his genius feemed 
particularly directed to the inveftigation of difeafe, we 
therefore need not be furprifed that his enquiry was 
immediately pointed to a revifion of the then prevail- 
ing fyftems of phyfic. He acknowledges that Boer- 
haave's fyftem was the only he had learned, and with 
its imperfections he became early acquainted, and on 
many occaiions was ufed to diffent from it. This ex- 
cited much medical contention among the ftudents, 
and induced our profeflbr to offer the firft lines of a 
new fyftem. But firft he publifhed in 1769 his Sy- 
nopQs Nofologiae Methodical ; it was a general no- 
menclature of difeafes reduced to botanical arrangement, 
as clafles, orders, genera and fpecies. This was in- 
tended to facilitate the knowledge of difeafes by ar- 
ranging them according to the leading circumftances 
of their ieveral affinities. The idea was ingenious, but 
the end propofed was not attained, for by throwing too 
many objects at once before the ftudent, he firft be- 
came confufed, uninterefted with fuch general accounts 
and at laft difgufted. This method of claffification 

Vol. I. B was 
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was firft introduced by Sauvages, and immediately 
adopted by Linneus and Vogel ; Sauvages was un- 
doubtedly a man of great genius, and uncommon me- 
dical erudition. So early as the year 1732, he pub- 
limed his Synofpis Nofoligiae Methodical To the 
improvement of this plan he dedicated I may fay the 
remainder of his life: In 1763 he publifhed his Nofo- 
logia Methodica Siftens Morborum Claffes, Genera et 
Species Juxta Sydenhami men tern et Botanicorurn or- 
dinem, in five volumes octavo, at Amfterdam, and in 
Paris, in two volumes quarto: He died in 1767, after 
a long and painful ficknefs, which he fufFered with 
philofophic fortitude : He was upwards of thirty years 
profefifor of phyfic in the univerfity of Montpellier. 

Sauvages acknowledges he was indebted to Syden- 
ham for the idea of clafling difeafes in botanical ar- 
rangement, and undoubtedly he has a decided fuperio- 
rity in point of erudition over all thofe who have writ- 
ten on the fame fubjecr, however he errs in redundan- 
cy ; for, under ten claffes, he comprehends 295 gene- 
ra, including 2400 difeafes ; Linneus and Vogel both 
circumfctibed this catalogue ; and Cullen judicioufly 
abridged it to nearly (I believe) the one half. 

Cullen's Synopfis may be only confidered as an in- 
dex to his lectures. In 1777, he publifhed his firft 
lines of the practice of phyfic; this work he confidered 
in fomerefpsct as original, although evidently found- 
ed on the fyfle.n of Hoffman : However, his chief 
viewfeems to be, to difcard that of Boerhaave, which 
was the doctrine until then generally received. To 
fay that in the arrangement of this important work he 
excels all his predeceffors in the Lucidus Ordo, would 
be allowing (but in part) his merits. He undoubted- 
ly has placed many of the phenomena attending dif- 
eafe in a new point of view, and thrown additional 

light 



light on all. How far his totally rejecting the Humo- 
ral Pathology, and placing the caufe of difeafe intire- 
ly in the various changes the moving powers may un- 
dergo, is a queftion that will undoubtedly admit ftill 
of much difpute ; however, his fir ft lines may be con- 
fidered (with every degree of propriety) among the 
belt general fyftems of phyfic. 

Cullen now gradually approached that period at 
which his literary labours were to end ; and it mult 
be acknowledged that he fet with uncommon luftre. 
At the age of yy, he published his treatife on the Ma- 
teria Medica, a work of the firft merit, and the refult 
of more than half a century's experience. The li- 
mits of this biographical fketch will not permit any de- 
tail of the many valuable articles to be found in this 
treatife. It may be fufficient to remark, that he has 
judicioufly weeded the Materia Medica of a farrago of 
frivolous articles, and with fuperior difcrimination has 
taught the ufeand abufe of the moll important medi- 
cines ; his remarks on opium and the peruvian bark 
are invaluable. 

Cullen had long fince arrived at his literary achme, 
and began fenfibly to feel the gradual effects of declin- 
ing years. In 1789 he refigned his profeflbrfhip, and 
in an affecting fpeech bid adieu to an auditory fully 
impreflld with his lingular merits ; the next day he 
was paid every academic honour ; he furvived his re- 
lignation but a few months. Doctor Cullen was in 
his Peribn tall and thin ; his general appearance, on 
account of an habitual ftoop, rather inelegant ; how- 
ever, his countenance was expreffive, and his general 
deportment prepoffefTing. He had early in life marri- 
ed, and he left, I believe, three daughters, and two 
fons : Henry, who fucceeded his father as profefibr, 
furvived him but a few months. Although Dr. Cul- 
len 
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len's profeiTional emoluments formany years mud have 
exceeded £. iooo fterl. a-year ; yet fuch was his ge- 
nerous and hofpitable difpofition, that he is faid to have 
left but a very (lender provifion for his family. How- 
ever, it is to be hoped this want has been fince fup- 
plied by his country ; for it would be a national re- 
flection, that while penfions are frequently diftributed 
among the moft unworthy, the family of io illuftrious 
a benefactor to mankind fhould reft unnoticed. 
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m -L O deliver a fyftem of the doctrines and rules proper for dir 
ing the practice of phyfic, is an undertaking that appears to me to be 
attended with great difficulty ; and, after an experience of mure than 
forty years in that practice, as well as after much reading and re- 
flection, it was with great diffidence that I ever entered upon fuch a 
work. It was, however, what feemed to be rny duty as a profeflor 
that induced me to make the attempt 5 and I was engaged in it by 
the fame fentiments that the illuftrious Dr. Boerhaave has expref- 
fed in the following pafTage of the preface to his inflitutions ; Simul 
enim docendo admcius tram fenfu, proprhrum cogitalorum explicatione do- 
tentem plus prof cere, quam ft opus ab alio conferiptum interpret art fufc'pit. 
Sua quippe optlme intelligit, fua culque pr<z ceteris placent, nude clarior 
fere dod.rina, atque animal a plerumque fquitur orallo. Qui vero 
altcrius exponit, infeHeius fpenumero eadem ajfequitur ; quumque fuo quif- 
que fenfu abundat, mulla refutanda frequenter inveml, unde graven: fruf- 
tra lahorem aggravate minufque inch at a diSicnc ulitur. It is welt 
known, that a text-book is not only extremely ufeful, but neceffary 
to (Indents who are to hear lectures : and from the fame confid#ra- 
tions that moted.Dr. Boerhaave, I alfo wifhed to have oneformyfclf ; 
while, at the fame time, from fome peculiar circumfiances in my ii- 
tuation, I had fome additional inducements to undertake fuch a 
work. 

Before I was cftablilhed as a profeilbr of the practice of phyfic in 
this univerlJty, I had been employed in giving clinical lectures in 
the royal infirmary ; and upon that occafion had delivered, what, in 
nay own opinion, feemed moft juft with regard to both the nal 
and the cure of the difeafes of which I had occafion to treat. 
I loon found, that my doctrines were taken noti4P»of, as new, 
peculiar to my (elf ; and were accoidingly feverely criticifed by thofe 
who, having long before been trained up in the fyftem of Boerhaave, 
had continued to think that that fyftem neither required any cha 
nor admitted of any amendment. I found, at the fame time, that 
my doctrines uere frequently criticifed by perfons who either had 
Rot been informed of them correctly, or who feemed net to under- 
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ftand them fully ; and therefore, as foon as I was employed to teach 
a more complete fyllem of the practice of phyfic, 1 judged it necef- 
fary to publifh a text-book not only for the benefit of my hearers, 
but that I might alfo have an opportunity of obtaining the opinion 
of the public more at large, and thereby be enabled either to vindi- 
cate my doctrines, or be taught to co-red them. Thefe were the 
motives for my attempting the volumes I formerly published ; and 
now, from many years experience of their utility to my hearers, as 
well as from the favourable reception they have met with from the 
public, I am induced to give a new edition of this work, not only, as 
I hope, more correct in many parts, but alio more complete and 
comprehenfive in its general extent. 

At the firft publication of this work, it was intended chiefly for 
the ufeof thofe gentlemen who attended my lectures : although, c- 
ven then, for the reafons I have mentioned, it was rendered moie full 
than text-books commonly are ; and, in the repeated editions I have 
iince had occafion to give, I have been conilantly endeavouring to 
render it more full and comprehenfive. In thefe refpects, I hope the 
prefent edition will appear to be rendered more fit for general ufe, 
and better calculated to afford fatisfaction to all thole who think 
they may (till receive any inftruction from reading on this fubject. 

While I thus deliver my Work in its now more improved Mate, 
with the hopes that it may be of ufe to others as well as to thole who 
hear my Lectures, I mult at the fame time obferve, that it prefents 
a fyftem which is in many refpects new, and therefore 1 apprehend 
it to be not only proper, but neceflary, that I fhould explain here 
upon what grounds, and from what conliderations, this has been at- 
tempted. 

In the firft place, I apprehend that, in every branch of fcience 
with refpect to which new facts are daily acquired, and thefe conse- 
quently giving occafion to new reflections, which correct the princi- 
ples formerly adopted, it is neceflary, from time to time, to reform 
and renew the whole fyftem, with all the additions and amendments 
which it has received and is then capable of. That at prefent this 
is requifite with regard to the Science of Medicine, will, I believe, 
readily occur to every perfon who at all thinks for himfelf, and is 
acquainted with the SyTtems which have hitherto prevailed. While, 
therefore, I attempt this, I think it may be allowable, and upon this 
occafion even preper, that I fhould offer fome remarks on the prin- 
cipal Syftcms of Medicine which have of late prevailed in Europe, 
and that I fhould take notice of the prefent ftate of Phytic as it is 
influenced by thefe. Such remarks, I hope, may be of fome ufe to 
thofe who attempt to improve their knowledge by the readino of 
books. 

Whether the Practice of Phyfic fhould admit of reaioning, or be 
entirely refted upon experience, has long been, and may llill be, a 

matter 
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matter of difpufe, T (hall not, however, at prefent, enter upon the 
difcufiion of this ; becaufe I can venture to aflert, that, at almoft all 
times, the practice has been, and ftill is, with every perfon, found- 
ed, more or lefs, upon certain principles eftablifhed by reafoning ; 
and therefore, in attempting to offer fume view of the prefent ftate 
of Phyfic, I mud give an account of thofe fyftems of the principles 
of the fcience which have lately prevailed, or may be fnppofed Hill 
to prevail in Europe. 

When, after many ages of darknefs, which bad deftroyed almoft 
the whole of ancient literature, learning was again restored in the fif- 
teenth century ; fo, from eaufes * which are well known, it was the 
fyltem of Galen alone that the Phyficians of thofe dayp became ac 
quainted with ; and during the courfe of the fixteenth century, the 
ftudy of Phyficians was almoft folely employed in explaining and 
uonfirming that fyftem. Early indeed, in the fixteenth century, the 
noted Paracelfus f had laid the foundation of a Chemical Syftem 

which 
* At this period the medical knowledge of Europe was chiefly, and in- 
deed folely, fuch as had been derived from the Arabians. At the conquefl 
of Conjlantinople by the Turks, about the middle of the fifteenth century, fe- 
deral of the Greeks fled into Italy, and the people of Europe communicat- 
ing with them, found them to be intelligent, and fome of them even learned 
men : the Europeans were thence led tojludy the Greek language, in order 
to read the "valuable books which thefe fugitives had fo much extolled ; 
end among other works, thofe of Galen particularly attracled the notice of 
the phyficians , which, to their great ajlonifljment, contained all the medical 
knowledge that had been attributed to the Arabians, To the Greek writ- 
ers, therefore, the phyficians of thofe times clofely applied their attention, 
thinking thefe books the only true fountains of medical knowledge ; and 
thus it was that the Galenical doclrines became prevalent all over Europe. 

f The remarkable circumflances in the life of Aurcolus Philippus The- 
ephraflus Bombaflus Paracelfus de Hohenheim, as he called himfelf, are 
too numerous for infertion in the narrow limits allotted to thefe notes. He 
was born at the village of Einfdlen, about z German miles from Zurick, 
in the year 1493. At 3 years old he was made an eunuch by an accident. 
He travelled all over the continent of Europe, obtaining knowledge in che- 
miflry and phyfic, and then travelled about the country praclifing what he 
had learned. His chief remedies were Opium and Mercury , and his great 
fuccefs increafed his celebrity. He cured the famous printer Frolenius of 
Bajil of an inveterate difeafe ; this cure brought him acquainted with Ernf- 
mus, and made him known to the magiflracy of Bajil, who elected htm pro- 
fejfor in 1527. He lectured two hows everyday. While feated in his 
chair, he burnt, with great folcmnity, the writings of Galen and Avictn- 
na ; and declared to his audience, that if God would not impart the fee ets 
of phyfic, it was not only allowable, but even jufifi able to confult the de- 
vil. Hefoon left Bajil, and continued io ramble about the country, gene. 
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which was in direct opposition to that of Galen ; and, by the cfiica- 

.- y of the medicines emi is and his followers, their 

.cd by many : but the fyffematic Phyficiani 

chiefly Galenifts, and kept poffeflion of the Schools 

till the middle of the feventeenth centuiy. It is not,_ however, ne- 

icre to enter into any further detaii re (peeling the fate of 

; for the only circumftance concerning them, 

nt to point out, is, that, in the writings 

jotli, the explanations they federally attempted to give of the 

na of health or ficknefs, turned entirely upon the flate 

the body. 

the date of the fcience of Phyfic till about the middle 

venteenth century, when the circulation of the blood came 

to b;: generall] dmitted'; and when this, together with 

of the receptacle of the chyle, and of the thoracic duel:, 

i !,- exploded the Galenic fyflem. About the fame period acon- 

taken place in the fyitem of Natural Philo- 

y. In the courfe of the feventeenth century, Galileo had intro- 

il reafoning ; and Lord Bacon having propofed 

; . .' I oi 1 a difpofition to obferve 

liments. Thefe new modes of philofophiz- 

be fuppofed, would foon have had fome influence on 

ine ; but the progrefs of this was flow. The 

"! of the Circul; lead to the con- 

f the Organic Syflemin 
1 to the application of the mechanical 
phi!: phenomena of the animal oecono- 

. d, till very lately, 

: on the fubjecV Such rea- 

■ in feveral i-fpeels continue to be applied : 

• could, nor ever can be, 
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. had a greater 
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philofophy had done ; and, therefore, while the latter was entirely- 
laid afide, a chemical reafoning was every where received. Lord Ba- 
con, with his ufual fagacity, had eaily obferved, that chemiflry pro- 
raifed a greater number of fafts, and he thereby gave it credit ; 
whilft the Corpufcularian philofophy, reflored by GafTendi, readily 
united with the reafonings of the Chemifts ; and the philofophy of 
Des Cartes readily united with both. From all thefe circumftances, 
an Humoral, and chiefly a Chemical Pathology, came to prevail ve- 
ry much till the end of the hit century ; and has indeed, continued 
to have a great (hare in our fyftems down to the prefent time. 

It is proper now, however, to obferve, that about the beginning 
of the prefent century, whenevciy part of fcience came to be on a 
more improved and correct footing, there appeared in the writings 
of Stahl, of Hoffman, and of Boerhaave, three new, and con- 
fiderably different, Syftems of Phyfic ; which have ever fince had a 
great (hare in directing the practice of it. In order, therefore, to 
give a nearer view of the prefent ftate of Phyfic, I fhall offer fome 
remarks upon thefe different fyftems ; endeavouring to point out the 
advantages, as well as the difadvantages of each, and how far they 
ftill prevail ; or, according to my judgment, deferve to do fo. 

I (hall begin with confidering that of Dr. Stahl, which I think 
appeared firft, and for a long time after was the prevailing fyftem 
in Germany. 

The chief and leading principle of this fyftem is, that the rational 
foul of man governs the whole ceconomy of his body. At all time%, 
Phyficians have obferved; that the animal ceconomy has in itfelf 
a power or condition, by which, in many inftances, it refills the in- 
juries which threaten it ; and by which it alfo, on many occafioni, 
corrects or removes the diforders induced, or arifing in it. This 
power, Phyficians very anciently attributed, under a vague idea, to 
an agent in the fyflem, which they called nature; and the lan- 
guage of a vis confervatrix et medicatrix natura, has continued in the 
fchools of medicine from the moft ancient times to the prefent. 

Dr. Stahl has explicitly founded his fyftem on the fuppofition 
that the power of nature, fo much talked of, is entirely in the ra- 
tional foul. He fuppofes that, upon many occafions, the foul afts 
independently of the (late of the body ; and that, without any phy- 
sical neceffity arifing from that ftate, the foul, purely in confequence 
of its intelligence perceiving the tendency of noxious powers threat - 
ning, or of diforders anywife arifing in the fyftem, immediately ex- 
cites fuch motions in the body as are fuitcd to obviate the hurtful 
or pernicious confequences which might otherwife take place. — 
Many of my readers may think it was hardly neceiTary for me to 
take notice of a fyftem founded upon fo fanciful an hypothefis ; but 
there is often fo much feemhng appearance of intelligence anddefign 
in the operations of the animal ceconomy, that many eminent per- 

fons, 
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Cons, as Perrault in France, Nichols and Mead in England, Porter- 
lield and Simfon in .Scotland, and Gaubius in Holland, have very 
much countenanced the fame opinion, and it is therefore certainly 
entitled to fome regard. It is not, however, neceffary for me here 
to enter into any refutation of it. Dr. Hoffman has done this ful- 
ly, in his Commentarius cle differentia inter Hoffmanni doBrinam medico- 
mcchanicam et G. E. Stahlii medlco-organlcam ; and both Boerhaave 
and Haller, though no favourers of rnaterialifm, have maintained a 
doctrine very oppofite to that of Stahl. 

In my Phyhology I have offered fome arguments againft the 
fame ; and I mall only add now, that whoever confiders what has 
been faid by Dr. Nichols in his Orat'io de Anlma Medica, and by 
Dr. Gaubius in fome parts of his Pathology, muft perceive, that 
the admitting of fuch a capricious government of the animal ceco- 
nomy, as thefe authors in fome inltances fuppofe would at once lead 
us to reject all the phyfical and mechanical reafoning we might em- 
ploy concerning the human body. Dr. Stahl himfelf feems to have 
been aware of this ; and therefore, in his Preface to Juncker's 
Confpeclus Therapna Spscialis, has acknowledged, that his general 
principle was not at all neceffary ; which is in effecl faying that it 
io not compatible with any fyflem of principles that ought to govern 
our practice. Upon this footing, I might have at once rejedted the 
Stahlion principle : but it is even dangerous to bring any fuch prin- 
ciple into view ; for, after all Dr. Stahl had faid in the paffage juft 
n> v referred to, I find, that, in the whole of their practice, both he 
and his followers have been very much governed by their general 
principle. Trufting much to the conftant attention and wifdotn. 
of nature, they have propofed the Art of curing ly expectation; have 
therefore, for the molt part, propofed only very inert and frivolous 
remedies ; have zealoufly oppofed the ufe of fome of the mod effi- 
cacious, fuch as opium and the Peruvian bark ; and are extremely re- 
ferved in the ufe of general remedies, fuch as bleeding, vomiting, &c. 

Although thefe remarks, upon a fyftem which may now be con- 
sidered as exploded or neglected, may feem fuperfluous ; I have been 
willing to give thefe ftridtures on the Stahlion fyttem, that I might 
carry my remarks a little farther, and take this opportunity of 
obferving, that, in whatever manner we may explain what have been 
cal.'ed the operations of nature, it appears to me, that the general 
doctrine of Nature curing dlfeafts, the fo much vaunted Hlppocratic 
method of curing, has often had a baneful influence on the practice 
of phyfic ; as either leading phyficians into, or continuing them in, 
a weak and feeble practice; and at the fame time fupeVfeding or 
uicouraging all the attempts of art. Dr. Huxham has properly ob- 
ferved that even in the hands of Sydenham it had this effect. Al- 
though it may fometimes avoid the mifchiefs of bold and rafli prac- 
titioners, yet it certainly produces that caution and timidity which 

have 
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have ever oppofed the introduction of new and efficacious remedies. 
The oppolition to chemical medicines in the fixteenth and (even- 
teenth centuries, and the noted condemnation of Antimony by the 
Medical Faculty of Paris, are to be attributed chiefly to thofe pre- 
judices, which the phyficians of France did not entirely get the bet- 
ter of for near an hundred years after. We may take notice of the 
referve it produced in Boerhaave, with refpe6t to the ufe of the Pe- 
ruvian Bark. We have had lately publifhed, under the title of Con- 
flitutiones Epidemics, notes of the particular practice of the late Baron 
Van Swieten ; upon which the editor very properly obferves, That 
the ufe of the bark, in intermitting fevers, appears very rarely in 
that practice ; and we know very well where Van Swieten learned 
that refervei 

I might go farther, and fliow how much the attention to the Au- 
tocrateia, allowed of, in one ihape or other, by every feet, has cor- 
tupted the practice among all phyficians, from Hypocrates to 
Stahl. It muff, however be fufficiently obvious, and I (hall con- 
clude the fubject with obferving, that altho' the vis medicatrix natu- 
res, mult unavoidably be received as a fact ; yet wherever it is ad- 
mitted, it throws an obfeurity upon our fyfte m ; and it is only where 
the impotence of our art is very manifeft and confiderable, that wc 
ought to admit of it in practice. 

To finiih our remarks upon the Stahlion Syftem, I fhall fhortly 
obferve, that it did not depend entirely upon the Autocrttteia, but 
alfo fuppofed a ftate of the body and difeafes, that admitted of re- 
medies ; which, under the power and direction of the foul, afted 
upon the organization and matter of the body, fo as to cure its dif- 
eafes. Upon this footing, the Stahlion pathology turned entirely 
upon Plethora and Cacochymy. It was with refptct to the former 
that they efpccially applied their doctrine of the Autocrateia in a ve- 
ry fanatical manner; and, with refpect to the latter, they have been 
involved in a humoral pathology as much as the fyftematic phyfici- 
ans who had gone before them, and with a theory fo incorrect as 
not to merit the fmalleft attention. After all I ought not to 
difmifs the confederation of the Stahlion fyftem, without remark- 
ing, that as the followers of this fyilem were very intent upon 
obferving the method of nature, fo they were very attentive in ob- 
ferving the phenomena of difeafes, and have given us in their writ- 
ings many facts not to be found elfe where. 

While the doctrines of Stahl were prevailing in the univerfity of 
Halle, Dr. Hoffman,* a profeffor in the fame univerfity piopofed a 

fyftem 
* Frederick Hoffman was born at Halle, in the year 1660. He graduated 
in 1 68 1 ; was made profffor of phyfc therein the year 1693 ; and filed 
ihat chair till his death in 1742- A very remarkable circumjlance of his 
life is, that he never took fees from his patients, but -was content with his 
J/ipciid. He was in high repute as a prafliiioner, and curing the Empe- 
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fyflcm that was very different. He received into his fyftem a great 
deal of the mechanical, Cartefian, and chemical doctrines of the fyf- 
tems which had appeared before : but, with relpeft to thefe, it is of 
no confequence to obferve in what manner he modified the do&nnes 
of his predeceffois, as his improvements in thefe refpeft* were no 
ways confiderable, and no part of them now reqaain ; and the real 
value of his works, beyond what I am juit now going to mention, 
refts entirely on the many facts they contain. The merit of Dr. 
Hoffman and of his works is, that he made, or rather fuggefted, an 
addition to the fyflem, which highly defcrves our attention. Of 
this I cannot give acleater account than by giving it in the author's 
own words. In his Medicina Rat'tonalis fyflematica, Tom, III. § I. 
chap. iv. he has given his Genealogia morborum ex lurlato folidorum et 
Jluidorum mechanifmo ; and in the 47th and lad paragraph of thii chapter 
he fums up his doctrine in the following words : Ex hlfce autem om- 
nibus uberius haftenus excuffis, per quam dihicide apparere arb'itror quod 
folus spasmus etjimplex atonia, aquabilem, liberum, ac propjrtionatum 
fanguinis tmnifque generis fluido urn motum, quibus excretionum fuccejfus 
el integritas funclionum animi et corporis proxinn nitilur, turbando ae per- 
vert eudo, univerfam vitalem tconomiamfubruantacdeflruant; at que hinc 
vni-verfa pathologia longe reclius atque facilius ex vitio motuum mi- 
croc os mi cokum in sol id is, quam EX varus affectionibus viti- 
osorum humorum, deduct atque explieari pojjtt, adeoque omnis generis 
agridudints interna, ad prjeter naturales generis nervosi af- 
FeCtiones fint referenda. Etcenim lajis quocunquemodo, vel nervis per 
corpus difcurrentibus, vel membranofis quibufvis tiervofis partibus. Mice 
motuum anomali&y modo leviores, riodo graviorts fubfequuntur. Deindt 
attenta obfervatio docet, motus quo/vis morbofos principaliia fedem figers 
et tyrannidem exercere in nervofis corporis partibus, cujus generis prater 
cmnes canales, qui fyftaltico et d'tajlalt'ico motu pollentes, conitnios fuccos 
tradunt univerfum nimirum injlinorum et ventriculi ab afophago ad anum, 
ranalem t totum fyflema vaforum arterioforum, ducluum biliariorum,Jd~ 
/ivalium, urinariorum etfubcutaniorum,funtquoque membrana nerveo muf- 
culares cerebri et medulla fpinalis , prafertlm hac, qua: dura mater -vacatur 
or ganis fenforiis obducla t nee non tunica ills ac ligamenta, qua ojfa cingunt 
artufque Jirmant. Nam nullus dolor, nulla inflamatio, nullus fpofmus, null, 
motus fenfus impotentia, nulla febris aut humoris illius excretio, accidit 
in qua non ha partes patiantur. Porra eteam omnes, qua morbos gignunt 
caufa operationemfuam poiifjlmam perRciunt in partes motu et fenfu pra- 
diias, et canales exits coagmentatos, eo-um motum, et cum hoc Jluidorum 
surfum pervertendo ; it at 'amen , ut ficuti varia indolis funt , jic etiam va- 

ror Charles VI. and Emprefs, and Frederick I. of Pruffia, of inveterate 
difcafes greatly increafed his reputation. His works are coUecled into fix 
volumes folio, publfhed at different timet from 1748 to i-'ca. They 
abound with many ufeful practical directions ; but at the fame time contain 
many frivolous remarks , and an abundance of conjectural theory. 
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rie in nerveas partes agant, iifdemque no::am affricent. Demum omnia que- 
que cximise virtutis medicamenta, non tarn in paries Jtuidas, earum era/in ac 
intemperiem corrigendo, quam potius in fo/idas et nervofas, earundem mo- 
tus alterando ac moderarulo, fuam edunt operationem : de quibus tamen om- 
nibus, in vulgari ufque eo recepta morborum doElrina, altum ejlfilentium. 

It is true that Dr. Willis* had laid a foundation for this doftrine, 
in his Pathologia Cerebri et Nervorum ; and Baglivi had propofed a 
fyltem of this kind in his Specimen de fibra motrici et morbofa. But 
in thefe writers it was either not extenfively applied to difeafes, or 
was ftill fo involved in many phifiological errois, that they had at- 
tracted little attention ; and Dr. Hoffman was the firfl who gave a- 
ny tolerable fimple and clear fyftem on thefubjeft, or pointed 
out any extenfive application of it to the explanation of difeafes. 

There can be no foit of doubt that the phenomena of the animal oe- 
CDtiomy in health a-nd in ficknefs, can only be explained by confider- 
ing the ftate and affe&ions of the primary moving powers in it. It is 
to me furprifing that phyficians were fo long in perceiving this, and 
I think we are particularly indebted to Dr. Hoffman for put- 
ting us into the proper train of inve"(ligation ; and it every day appears 
that Phyficians perceive the neceffity of entering more and more into 
this inquiry. It was this, I think, which engaged Dr. Kaaw Boerhaavc 
to publifh his work entitled Inxpetum faciem ; as weil as Dr. Gaub- 
us to give the Pathology of the Solidum vivum. E.ven the Baron. 
Van Swicten has upon the fame view thought it neceffary, in at. 
lead one particular, to make a very confiderable change in the doc- 
trine of his mafler, as he has. done in his Commentary upon the 
755 tn Aphorifm. Di. Haller has advanced this part of fcience very 
much by his experiments on irritability and fenfibility. In thefe 
andm many other inftances, particularly in the writings of Mr. Bar- 
thez of Montpelier, of fome progrefs in the fiudy of the affections 
in the Nervous Syltem, we mull perceive how much we are indebt- 
ed to Dr. Hoffman for his fo properly beginning it. The fubjecl:, 
however, is difficult : the laws of the Nervous Syltem, in the various 
circumftances of the animal ceconomy, are by no means afcertained; 
and, from want of attention and observation with the view to a 
fyitem on this fubjeel;, the bufinefs appears to many as an inexplica- 
ble 
* 7 bis illuflrious phyfician nvas horn at great Bedivinin Wiltfhire in 
l 62 I. He took the degree of majler of arts in 1642 at Oxford, where 
he nvas made profeffor of natural philofophy in 1660 : and that fame year 
he took the degree of M. D. His praclice nvas extenfive and fuccefsful. 
He nvas one of the frjl members of the royal fociety in London, nvhither he 
removed in 1666 ; and foon made his name as il uflrious by his writings, 
as he had already done by his praclice. His nwrks had been often printed: 
[<**arately ; but they nvere not eollecled till after his death, nvhich happened 
0'i the llth of November 1675. One edition nvas publifhed at Geneva i>\ 
1676, and another at Amjlerdam in 1682, both in quarto. 

D 
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tie myftery. There is no wonder therefore that on fuch a rlifll 
fubjea, Dr. Hoffman's fyflem was imperfect and incorreS ; and has 

had lefs influence ou the writings and practice of Phyficians hnce 
his time, than might have been expected. He himfclf has not ap- 
pied his fundamental doftnne foextenfively as he might have 
done; and he has every where intermixed an Humoral Pathology, 
as ineorrea and hypothetical as any other. Though he differed* 
from his colleague Dr. Stahl in the fundamental dodnnes of his 
fyflem, it is but too evident that he was very much infected with 
the StaMian doarints of Plethora and Cacochymyj as may be ob- 
ferved throughout the whole courfe of his work ; and particularly 
in his chapter De morbbrurh genercttione ex nimla fanguinis quantt- 
tate ft burnt rum input 

But it is needfefs for me to dwell any longer upon the fyflem of 
Hoffman : and I am next to offer fomc remarks on the fyflem ot 
Dr. Boerhaffve, the cotemporary <rf both the other Syllematics, 
and who, over all Europe, and efpecially in this part of the world, 
gained higher reputation than either of the others. 

Dr. Boerhaave * was a man of general erudition ; and, in apply- 
ing 
* Voorhoot, a/mall village about two tittles from Leyden, gave birth to this 
eminent ply fic'ian on the laft day of the year I 668. He ivas educated at 
JLeydcn, and took hisfrfl degree in phihfophy in 1 6<)6. His thefts on 
this oecajion ivas a confutation of the dolSrines of Epicurus, Hobhes and 
Spinofa, in which he fhewed great Jlrength of genius and argument. Al- 
though he ivas at this time well qualified to enter into the church, which 
ivas his father' s intention, yet he was diffident of his abilities, and choje to 
attend the le dure s of divinity longer. His patrimony ivas however now 
e'xhaufed, and he fupptrted himfelf at the univerfity by teaching mathema- 
tics, while he prcfecuted his theological fludies. This condutl was much 
approved by the eminent men both of the Univerfity and City, and procured 
for Boerhaave the fr'tendfhip of Mr. Vanderburgthe Bu.tgomaf.cr of Ley- 
den. Under the patronage, and at the perfuafwn of this gentleman, Boer- 
haave applied himfclf to the Jiudy of fhyftc with great ardor and indefa- 
tigable diligence. In ajhort time he became a proficient in anatomy, r .he- 
mijlry, and the materia rnedica, which indeed are the bafts ofphyfic, Leav - 
iv.g Ley den, he went to the univerfity of Harder wick in Guelder! and, and 
there tt.oi his degree of Ddcjbr of l'hyftc in July 169?. On his return to 
Le\dsn he f til per ft fed in his intention of entering into the miniflry, ■: 
luckily, for the fake of Phyfc, was fruflrated by the following adventure : 
in a pedpjge-boai where Boerhaave was, a dif courfe was accidentally fart- 
ed about the doctrines of Spinofa, as fubverfive of 1 elision \ and one of the 
pqffengers, with vague invcclives of blind zeal, oppofed this ph 
pretended mathematical demonflration. Boerhaave calmly • a/ied him if he 
had read Spinofa' 's work, which he had fa much derided. The bi"d was 
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ing to medicine, he had carefully ftudied the auxiliary branches of 
Anatomy, Chemiftry, and Bolany fo that he excelled in each. In 
forming a Syftem of Phyfic, he feems to have ftudied diligently ail 
the feveral writings of both ancient and modern Phyficians ; and 
without prejudice in favour of any former fyilems, he endeavoured 
to be a candid and genuine ccclectic. Poffeffed of an excellent fyf- 
tematic genius, he gave a fyftem fuperior to any that had ever before 
appeared. As in the great extent, and feemingly perfect confitten- 
cy, of fyftem, he appeared to improve and refine upon every thing 
that had before been offered ; and as in his lectures he explained his 
doctrines with great clearnefs and elegance ; he foon acquired a ve- 
ry high reputation, and his fyftem was more genet. illy received than 
any former had been fince the time of Galen. Whoever will cor.li- 
der the meiits of Dr. Boerhaave, and can compare his fyftem with 
that of former writers, muft acknowledge that he was very juflly 
cfteemed,and gave a Fyftem which was at that time defervtdly valu- 
ed. 

But, in the progrefs of an inquifitlve and induftrions age, It was 
not to be expetted that any fyftem fhonld laft fo long as Boerhaave's 
has done. The elaborate commentary of Van Swicten on Boer- 
haave's fyftem of practice, has been only finiflred a few years ago ; 
and tho' this Commentator has added many facts, and made fome 
corrections, he has not, except in the particular mentioned above, 
made any improvement in the general fyftem. It is even furprifing 
that Boerhaave himfelf, tho' he lived near forty years after he had 
firft formed his fyftem, had hardly in all that time made any correc- 
tions of it, or additions to it the following is the moft remarka- 
ble. In Aphorifm 75"^, the words forte ct nervcfi, tarn cerebri quam 
cereleUi cordl dejlinaii inertia, did not appear in any edition before the 
fourth ; and what a difference of fyftem this points at, every phy- 
fician muft perceive. 

When I firft applied to the ftudy of Phyfic, I learned only the 
fyftem of Boerhaave ; and even when I came to take a Profcffor's 

chair 
fuddenly flruch dumb, and became fired with/dent refentment. As foon as 
he arrived at Beyden, hefpread abroad a rumour that Boerhaave 'was 
become a Spinoff I. Boerhaave finding thefe prejudices to gain ground, 
thought it more prudent to purfue the fcience of phyfic, than rifh the refufal 
of a licence for the pulpit. He now joined the praBice of phyfic to the the- 
On the iSth of May , l"Ol, he commenced his lectures en the In- 
jtiiutes of phyfic. In I 709 he was created pofef or of Medicine and Bo- 
tany ; arid in 1 71 8 he furceeded Le Mori in the prof efforfhip of Chemifl>y . 
In Augufl 1722, he •was feized with the gout, and was obliged to refign 
his prof efforfhip of Chemiftry and Botany in I 729. He continued for 
fume time to praa'ife, but was at length obliged to quit that alfo ; and he 
died on the 23d of September, 1 7 
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chair in this Univcrfity, I found that fyftem herein its entire an<l 
full force ; and as I believe it dill fubfifts in credit elfewhere, and, 
that no other fyftcm of reputation has been yet offered to the world, 
I think it r.eceffary for me to point out particularly the imperfec- 
tions and deficiencies of the Boerhaavian fyftem, in order to fhow the 
propriety and nccefiity of attempting a new one. 

To execute this, however, fo fully as I might, would lead me in- 
to a detail that can hardly be admitted of here ; and I hope it is 
not neeeffary, as I think, that every intelligent petfon, who has ac- 
quired any tolerable knowledge of the prelent ftate of our fcier.ee, 
mufr, in many inftances, perceive its imperfections. I fhall there- 
fore touch only upon the great lines of this fyttem ; and from the 
remarks I am to offer, truft that both miflakes and deficiencies 
which run through the whole of his works will appear. 

Dr. Boerhaave's treatife of the difeafes of the fimple folid, has 
the appearance of being very clear and confident, and was certainly 
conficlered by him as a fundamental doctrine : but, in my apprehen- 
fion, it is neither correct nor extenlively applicable. Not to men- 
tion the ufelefs, and perhaps erroneous, notion of the compofition 
of earth and gluten: nor his miftake concerning the ftructure of 
compound membranes ; nor his inattention to the ftate of the cellu- 
lar texture ; all of them circumftances which render his doctrine 
imperfect : I fhall infill only upon the whole being very little ap- 
plicable to the txplaining the phenomena of health or ficknefs. The 
laxity or rigidity of the fimple folid, does, indeed, take place at the 
different periods of life, and may perhaps, upon other occafions, oc- 
cur as thecaufe ofdifeafe : but I prefume, that the ftate of the fim- 
ple folid h, upon few occafions, either changeable or actually chang- 
ed ; and that, in ninety-nine cafes of an hundred, the phenomena 
attributed to fuch a change, do tnijy depend on the Hate of the 
folidum vivum ; a circumfiance which Dr. Boerhaave has hardly ta- 
ken notice of in any part of his work. ' How much this fhows the 
deficiency and imperfection of his fyflem, I need not explain. The 
Rimed work of Dr. Gaubius, above referred to> as well as many 
other treatifes of late authors, point out fufficiently the defects and 
aimperfections of Boerhaave on this fubjedt. 

After Dr. Boerhaave has confidered the difeafes of the folids, he 
in the next place attempts to explain the more fimple difeafes of 
the fluids ;and there, indeed, he delivers a more correct doctrine of 
acid and alkali than had been given before : But, after all, he has 
done it very imperfectly. We have, indeed, fince his time, "ac- 
quired more knowledge upon the fubject of digeftion ; and fo much as 
to know, that a great dealmore is yet neeeffary toenable us tounder- 
ftand in what 'manner the animal fluids are formed from the aliments 
taken in. And although Dr. Boerhaave has fallen into no confi- 
derable error with refpect to a morbii acidity in the ftomach, he 

could 
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could not poffibly be complete upon that fubject ; and ln's notion of 
the effects of acidity in the mafs of blood feems to have been entire- 
ly miftaken, and is indeed not confident with what he him ft If haj 
delivered clfewhere. 

His doctrine of alkali is fomewhat better founded, but in probably 
carried too far; and the ftate of alkalcfcency and putrefaction, as 
well as all the other changes which can take place in the condition 
of animal fluids, are particulars yet involved in great obfeurity, and 
are therefore ftill fubjedts of difpute. 

There is another particular, in which Boerhaave's doctrine con- 
cerning the fluids appears to me imperfect, and unfatisfactory ; and 
that is, in his doctrine de Glutinofo fpontaneo. The caufes which he 
has afiigncd for it are by no means probable, and the actual exist- 
ence of it is feldom to be proved. Some of the proofs adduced for 
the exiftence of a phlegma calidum, are manifeftly founded on a mil- 
take with refpect to what has been called the inflammatory emit, 
(fee Van Swiettn's Commentary, page 96.) and the many exam- 
ples given by Boerhaave of a glutino/um appearing in the human bo- 
dy, (Aph. ~l$.) are ail of them nothing more than inltances of col- 
lections or concretions found out of the courfe of the circulation. 

If, then, we confider the imperfvetion of Dr. Boerhaave's doc- 
trine with refpect to the iiate and various condition of the animal 
fluids ; and if at the fame time we reflect how frequently he and his 
followers have employed the fuppofition of an acrimony or lentorof 
the fluids, as caufes of difeafe, and for directing the practice ; we 
mutt, asl apprehend, befatisfied, that hisfyftem is not only deficient 
and incomplete, but fallacious and. apt to miflead, Although it 
cannot be denied, that the fluids of the human body fnffer various 
morbid changes ; and that upon thefc, difeafes may primarily de- 
pend ; yet 1 mull beg leave to maintain, that the nature of thefe 
changes is feldom underllood, and more feldom ftill is it known when 
they have taken place : that our reafonings concerning them have 
been, for the molt part, purely hypothetical; have therefore con- 
tributed nothing to improve, and have often mifled, the practice of 
phyfic. In this, particularly, they have been hurtful, that they have 
withdrawn our attention from, and prevented our iludy of, the mo- 
tions of the animal fyftem, upon the Ante of which the phenomena 
of difeafes do more certain and generally depend. Whoever, then, 
fhall confider the almoft total neglect of the ftate of the moving 
powers of the animal body, and the prevalence of an hypothetical 
Immoral pathology, fo coiifpicuous in every part of the Boerhaavian 
Syftem, muft be convinced of its very great defects, and perceive 
the neceffity of attempting one more correct. 

After giving thisgeneral view, it is not requifite to enter into par- 
ticulars ; but, I believe, there are very few pages of his aphorifms in 
which there docs not occur fome error or defect ; although, perhaps, 

not 
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not to be imputed to the fault of Boerhaave, fo much as to this, 
that fiftce his time a great collection of new facts has been acquired 
by bbfervatioa and experiment. This, indeed, affords the beft and 
molt folid reafon for attempting a new fyftem : for when many 
/ facts havebeert acquired, it becomes requisite that thefe ftiould 
be incorporated into a fyftem, whereby not only particular fubjects 
be improved, but the whole may be rendered more complete, 
liitent, and ufeful. Every fyftem, indeed, muft be valuable in 
proportion to the number of facts that it embraces and com pre. 
bends ; and Monf. Quefney could not pay a higher compliment to 
the Syftem of Boerhaave, than by faying that it exhibited La medi- 
cine co lei/ 

But here it wi'l, perhaps, be fuggefted to me, that the only ufe- 
ful work en the fubjedt of Phyfic, is the making a collection of all 
the facts that relate to the art, and therefore of all that experience 
has taught us with refpect to the cure of difeafes. I agree entirely 
in the opinion ; but doubt if it can ever be properly accomplished, 
without aiming at fome fyftem of principle?, by a pioper induction 
and generalifation of facts : at ieaft I am I that it can be 

not only very fafely, but moft ufefully in this way 
however muft be determined by a trial. I know that the late Mr. 
Eieutaud has attempted a work on a plan of collecting facts with- 
out any reafoning concerning their caufes : And w hile I am endea- 
vouring to give fome account of the prefent ftate of Phyfic, I cai> 
.iut difmils the fubject without offering fome remarks upon the 
promiiing Synopjis linivcfa medicine^ compofed by the 
of a learned and ingenious nation. 

In this work there are many facts and much observation from t lie 
Author's own experience, which may be ufeful to thofe who have 
otherwife fome knowledge and difcernment ; but, throughout the 
whole work, there is fuch total want of method, arrangement, fyf- 
tem, or decifion, tha% in my humble opinion, it can be of little ufe, 
and may prove very perplexing to thofe who are yet to iearn. The 
diftinction of the genera of difeafes, the diftindt-ion cf the fpecies of 
each, and often even that of the varieties, I hold to be a nectffary 
foundation of every plan of Phyfic, whether Dogmatical' or Empiri- 
cal. But very little of this diftinction is to be found in the work of 
Mr. Lieutaud ; and in his preface he tells us, that he meant to neg- 
lect: fuch orguta fedubtas. And indeed his method of managing his 
fubject muft certainly interrupt and retard all methodical nofology. 
Plis arrangement of difeafes is according to no affinity, but that of 
the flighteft and moft uninftiuctive kind, the place of the body 
which they happen to affect. His Generalia et incerta fedis , have 
hardly any connection at all ; the titles, Rbeumatifms, Hybochondna- 
Jis, Hydrops, follow one another. When he docs attempt any gene- 
ral doctrine, it is not till long after he has treated of the widely- 

fcattered 
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Scattered particulars. Under each particular title which he ai> 

luroes, he has endeavoured to enumerate the whole of the fymptoms 

that ever appeared in a difeafe under that title ; and this without 

aiming at any difiinction between the efTential and accidental fymp- 

i, or marking the feveral combinations under which thefe fymp- 

t is do for the moft part fteadily appear. From the concurrence 

c I tntai fymptoms, the variety of the fame difeafe is frequent!/ 

pie, a citcumftance neeeffariiy perplexing and diffracting t, 5 

4 practitioners ; but it feems ('range to me, that an experience 

of thirty years, in confiderable practice, could do nothing to relieve 

ti 1 m 

Mr. Li'-' it'iu.i lias at the fame time increafed the confufion that 
mu't arile from this want of dillinction, by his confidering as pri- 
mary difeafe-!. what appear to me to be the fymptoms, effects, and 
fcquels, of other difeafes only. Of this I think the JEJlus morbofus, 
Viram exolutio, Dolores, Stngnatio jargu'nis , Purukntia, Tremor. Pervi- 
gilium, Raucedoy Sutfocatio, Vomica, Emphvema, Singultus, Vomitus, 
Dolor Stomachi, Tenefmus, all treated of under feparate titles, are ex- 
amples. A general .7m tomatologia may be a very ufeful woik, 
with a view to a Syflem of Pathology ; but, with a view to prac- 
tice without any Syftem, it mull have bad effects, as leading only to 
a palliative piactice, and diverting from the proper efforts towards 
obtaining a radical cure. Mr. Lieutaud, indeed, has endeavoured 
to exhibit the fvmptoms above mentioned as fo many primary dif- 
eafes : bufhe has feldom fucceeded in this ; and, in delivering the 
practice, he commonly finds it neceffary to confider them as fymp- 
toms, and that not without fome theory, implied or expreffed, with 
rtfpcct to their proximate caufes. His title of Dolores may be 
taken as an example of this ; and from which it may be readily 
ceived how far Xuch treatifes can be really ufeful. 

In eflablifhing a proper pathology, there is nothing that has been 
of more fervice than the diflection of moibid bodies. Mr. Lieu- 
taud has been much and moft commendably employed in this way, 
and in this Synopfis he has endeavoured to communicate his know- 
ledge on the fubject ; but, in my humble opinion, lie ha> feldom 
done it in a manner that can be ufeful. In the fame way that he 
has delivered the fymptoms of difeafes without any in llructive ar- 
rangement ; fo, on the fubject of the appearances after death, he 
has C mentioned every morbid appearance that had ever been obferv- 
ed after the difeafe of which he is then treating : but thefe ap] 
agrees are ftrangely huddled together, without any notice taken ot 
thofe which belong to one fet of fymptoms or to another; and, with 
regard to the whole, without any attempt to dillinguiih betwee 
caufes of difeafes and the caufes of death ; although the want of 
fuch diitinaion is the well-known ground of fallacy upon this fub- 
icct. I take for an example, the appearances mentioned as ha 
b en obferved after dropfv. Here morbid appearances, found in e- 
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very part of the body, in every cavity of it, and in every vifcus con- 
tained in thefe cavities, arc enumerated ; but which of thefe mor- 
bid Mates are more frequent or more rare, and which has been more 
particularly connected with the different caufes, or with the different 
Hate of fymptomsprevioufly recited, we arc not informed, nor has 
he enabled us to difcover. In fhort, the diffeftion of morbid bodies 
has been, and may be, highly ufeful ; but in order to be fo, mud 
be under a different management from what we find, either in this 
JSynopfis, or even in the Hijloria Anatomico iredica. 

I cannot difmifs this fubjeft without remarking, that the diiTec- 
tionofmorbidbodies, ischiefly valuable uponaccountofitsleading usto 
difcover the proximate caufes of difeafes ; and the great and valuable 
work of ihe illuftrioua Morgagni is, properly intitled De fedibus et 
CAUsrs. It may well feem furprifir.g, then, that Lieutaud mould 
find the whole of proximate caufes atra caJigine merfas ; and that he 
mould never have thought of applying his difieclions towards the 
afcertainingat leait fome of thefe. 

But let me now proceed to confider the important part of every 
practical work, and of this Synopfis univerja medicine : that is, the 
method of curing difeafes. 

Here, again, upon the fame plan as in giving the hiflories of dif- 
eafe, the method of cure is delivered by enumerating the whole of 
the remedies that have ever been employed in a difeafe under the ti- 
tle prefixed ; without afhgning the fpecies, or the circumflances to 
which the remedies, though of a very different and fometimes oppo- 
site nature, are particularly adapted. On the fubjecl: of Afthma, 
he very juftly obferves that phyficians have been to blame in con- 
founding, under this title, almolt all the fpecies of Dyfpncea ; and he 
himftlf very properly confiders Afthma as a difeafe diftincl: from all 
the other cafes of Dyfpncea. Still, however, he confiders Aflhma as 
of many different fpecies, arifing from many different caufes, which 
till we underftand better, we cannot attempt to remove. Notwith- 
standing all this, he proceeds to deliver a very general cure. Parum 
abeji, fays he, quia fpcc'ifici Utulo gaudeant pecloralia, vulneraria, et infi- 
denha ! But from fuch language I receive no clear idea ; nor can I 
obtain any clear direction from the enumeration of his medicines. 
Baccs junipe>i, gummi, tragacantbumvel ammoniacum, fapo, aqua picea, 
terelinthina, &c. qua iamen baud indifcriminathn funt ufurpanda, fed pro 
re nata, deluBu opusejl. Very juftly indeed, dchdu opus cjl ; but here, 
as in many other inftances, he gives us no fort of aflillancc. 

From his endeavours, though not always fuccefsful, to neo-left all 
fyilern, his practice is generally delivered in a very indecifive manner ; 
or, what has the fame effect, in a way fo conditional as will render it 
always difacult, and often impofhble, for a young practitioner to 
follow him. Let us take, forexample, his cure of Dropfy. '« The 
" cure may be begun by blood-letting in certain conditions ; hut, 
*' in ctben, it iflnnot be employed ivithmt dan£ r. Jt cive* , c U e f j„ Jif. 

" fieult, 
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" ficult brcatliing ; but, after it is praElifed, thefymptoms are a^raval- 
** ed, and rendered more objllnate. It is not to be concealed that 
" Come perfons have been cured by repeated blood-lettings, or fpon- 
" taneoushaemorrhagies ; but it is at the fame time known, that fuch a 
" remedy inopportunely employed, has in many inflames luflened on the fa- 
" tale-vent." 

In the fame manner he treats of vomiting, purging fweatinc, and 
the ufe of mineral waters ; bm I mult confefs, that he has no wheie 
removed any of my doubrs or difficulties, and indeed he has lome- 
times increafed them. He fays, that hepaics, or aperients, fuch 
as the lingua cervina, herbs capillares, &c. defcrve commendation ; but 
that, when the difeafe has arifen to a certain degree, they have been, 
for the mofl part, found to be itfeLfs. Heobfeives, that the powder of 
toads given in wine, to the quantity of a fcruple or more, has fuc- 
ceeded with feverals. 

Such are, commonly, the methods of cure delivered by Mr. Lieu- 
taud, longiori et forte felicijfima praxi edoflus. 

It would be tedious to enter further into that detail, which a cri- 
ticifm of this immethodical and uninftructivc work might lead me 
into ; but, if the bounds proper for this preface did not prevent me, 
I would particularly fhow that the work is far from being free from 
thofe reafonings which the author pretends to avoid, and would af- 
fect even to defpife. He ftill holds the doctrines of the concoction 
and critical evacuation of morbific matter, doctrines depending upon 
fubtile theories, and which, in my opinion, can in no wife be afcer- 
tained as matters of fart. Mr. Lieutaud likewife is ftill very much 
upon the old plan of following Nature, and therefore gives often what 
1 confider as a feeble and inert practice. The humedantia, dilucntia, 
demukentia, et temperantia y are with him very univerfal remedies, and 
often thofe which alone are to be employed. 

The mention of thefe medicines might lead me to take notice of 
Mr Lieutaud's fecond volume, in which ai infula remediorum farra- 
gine alienus, he promifes a great reformation upon the fubject : but 
this falls fo far ftiort of the idea of Britifh phyficians, that 1 need not 
make any remarks upon it. With refpect to his lift of fimples, or 
Emporetica, as he is pleafed to term them, an Englifh apothecary 
would fmile at it ; and with refpect to his officinalia, I believe they 
arc to be found no where but in the Codex Medicamentarius of Paris ; 
and in his Magiftralia his dofes are generally fuch as the moft timid 
practitioner of this country would hardly defcend to, and fuch as 
none of our practitioners of experience would depend upon. In 
fhort, the whole of the work, both with refpect to the theories with 
which it abounds, and to the facts which it gives, will not, in my 
appreheniion, bear any ferious criticifm. But I mull conclude, and 
(hall only fay further, that fuch as I have reprefented it, is this 
work, executed by a man of the fir ft rank in the profeffion. It is 
indeed for that reafon 1 have chofen it as the example of a work, 

L upon 
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upon the plan of giving facts only, and of avoiding the ftudy or 
even the notice of the proximate caufes of difeafes : and with what 
advantage fuch a plan is purfued, I (hall leave my readers to confider. 

In the following treatife I have followed a different courfe. I 
have endeavoured to collect the facts relative to the difeafes of the 
human body, as fully as the nature of the work and the bounds ne- 
ceffarily prefcribed to it would admit : But I have not been fatisfi- 
ed with giving the facts, without endeavouring to apply them to the 
inveftigation of proximate caufes, and upon thefe to eltablifh a more 
fcientific and decided method of cine. In aiming at this, I flatter 
myfelf that I have avoided hypothclis, and what have been called the- 
ories. I have, indeed, endeavoured to eftablim many general doc- 
trines, both phyfiological and pathological; but I truft that thefe arc 
only a generalisation of facts, or couclufions from acautious and full 
induction : and if any one (hall refufe to admit, or directly mall op- 
pofe, my general doctrine?, he mull do it by fhowing that I have 
be en deficient or miftaken in affuming and applying facts.. I have, 
myfelf, been jealous of my being fometimes imperfect in thefe re- 
fpects ; but I have generally endeavoured to obviate the confequen- 
ces of this, by proving, that the proximate caufes which I have af- 
iigned, are true in fact, as well as deductions from any reafoning that 
I may feem to have employed. Further, to obviate any dangerous 
fallacy in propofing a method of cure, I have always been anxious to 
fuggeft that which, to the beft of my judgment, appeared to be the 
method approved of by experience, as much as it wastheconfequence 
of fyftem. 

Upon this general plan I have endeavoured to form a fyflem of 
phyfic that fhould comprehend the whole of the facts relating to 
the fcience, and that will, I hope, collect and arrange them in bet- 
ter order than has been done before, as well as point out in particu- 
lar thofe which are 11 ill wanting to eftablifh general principles. This 
which I have attempted, may, like other fyitems, hereafter fuffer a 
change ; but I am confident, that we are at prefent in a better train 
of inveftigation than phyficians were in before the time ofDr. Hoff- 
man. The affections of the motions and moving powers of the ani- 
mal ceconomy, muft certainly be the leading inquiry in confidering 
the difeafes of the human body. The inquiry may be difficult ; but 
it muff be attempted, or the fubject mult he deferted altogether. I 
have, therefore, affumed the general principles of Hoffman, as laid 
down in the paffage which I have quoted above : and if I have ren- 
dered them more correct, and more extenfive in their application ; 
and, more particularly, if I have avoided introducing the many hy- 
pothetical do&iines of the Humoral Pathology which disfigured 
both h?s and all the other fyftems which have hitherto prevailed ; I 
hope i fhall be excused for attempting a fyftem, which upon the 
whole may appear new. 

Edinburgh, Nov. 1789. 
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O F T H E 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC. 

INTRODUCTION. 
I. 

IN teaching the Practice of Physic, we endeavour 
to give inftruction for difcerning, diJHnguifhing, pre- 
venting, and curing difeafes, as they occur in particu- 
lar pcrfons. 

II. 
The art of discerning and distinguishing difea- 
fes, may be beft attained by an accurate and complete 
observation of their phenomena, as thefe occur in con- 
courfe and in fucceffion, and by conftantly endeavour- 
ing to diftinguifh the peculiar and infeparable concur- 
rence of fymptoms, to eftablilh a Methodical Noso- 
logy, or an arrangement of difeafes according to 
their genera and fpecies, founded upon obfervation a- 
lone, abftra&ed from all reafoning. Such an arrange- 
ment I have attempted in another work, to which in 
the courfe of the prefent I fhall frequently refer. 

III. 
The Prevention of difeafes depends upon the 
knowledge of their remote caufes* ; which is partly 

E 2 delivered 

* Remote caufci are of two kinds, viz. the predifpofing and the 
exciting, or, as it is fometimes called, the occafional. The predif- 
pofing is that which renders the body liable or capable of being af- 
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delivered in the general Pathology, and partly to be 
delivered in this treatife. 

IV. 
The Cure of difeafes is chiefly, and almofl: unavoid- 
ably, founded in the knowledge of their proximate 
caufes*. This requires an acquaintance with the In- 
ftitutions of Medicine; that is, the knowledge of the 
itructure, action, and functions of the human body; 
of the feveral changes which it may undergo ; and of 
the feveral powers by which it can be changed. Our 
knowledge of thefe particulars, however, is (till incom- 
plete, is in many refpeEs doubtful, and has been often 
involved in miflake and error. The doctrine, there- 
fore, of proximate caufes, founded upon that know- 
ledge, mult be frequently precarious and uncertain. 
It is, however, pofiible for a judicious phyiician to a-. 
void what is vulgarly called theory, that is, all reafon- 
ing founded upon hypothefis, and thereby many of the 
errors which have formerly taken place in the inftitu- 
tions of Medicine. It is poffible alio for a perfon who 
has an extenfive knowledge of the fads relative to the 
animal oeeonomy in health and in ficknefs, by a cau- 
tious and complete induction, to eilablifh many gene- 
ral principles which may guide his rcaibning with fafe- 
ty ; and while, at the lame time, a phyiician admits as 
a foundation of practice thofe reaibnings only which 

are 

I by difeafe when the exciting caufe is applied. No difeafe 

cat, cxi t without an occafional caufe; yet it is ncccfTnry, that at the 

h= body be fuch as to admit that caufe to 

take effect, or a t e predifpofmg caufe is inherent in the body : 

But ,t may nev | uccd or cllanged by an ^^^ ^ 

'75 r r e,UOtC ' t " V m *7 bc the PrcdifpofiHg caufe of 




irrox.matc cauics are thole which immediately produce the iif 
cafe, and whofc removal cures the di 
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are fimple, obvious and certain, and for the mod part 
admits as proximate caufes thofe alone that are efta- 
blifhed as matters of fact rather than as deductions of 
reafoning, he may with great advantage eftablifh a fyf- 
tem of practice chiefly founded on the doctrine of 
proximate caufes. But when this cannot be done 
with fufficient certainty, the judicious and prudent phy- 
fician will have recouife to Experience alone; al- 
ways, however, aware of the hitherto incomplete and 
fallacious flate of Empiricifm. 

V. 
With a ftrict attention to thefe confiderations in the 
whole of the following Treatife, I proceed to treat of 
particular difeafes in the order of my Methodical No- 
fology. 

m-< ■<••<••<■•< ■<"<-<-<-<--<4'4' '!'>•>■ ■>■■>■ ■>■>• >•>■•►••>••>•>- 

PART I. 
OF PYREXIAE, OR FEBRILE DISEASES. 

VI. 

PYREXIAE, or febrile difeafes, are diftinguifhed 
by the following appearances. After beginning 
with fome degree of cold fhivering, they iliow fome in- 
creafe of heat, and an increafed frequency of pulfe, with 
the interruption and diibrder of feveral functions, par- 
ticularly feme diminution of itrength in the animal 
functions. 

VII. 
Of thefe Pyrexias I have formed a clafs, and have 
fubdivided it into five orders of Fevers, Inflamma- 
tions, Eruptions, Hemorrhagies, and Fluxes. 
SeeSynopfis Nofologias Methodical, Edit. 3. 1780. 

BOOK 
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BOOK I. 

OF FEVERS. 

CHAP. I. 
OF THE PHENOMENA OF FEVERS. 
VIII. 

THOSE difeafes are more ftri&ly called Fevers, 
which have the general fymptorns of pyrexia, with- 
out having along with them any topical arle&ion that is 
effential and primary, fuch as the other orders of the 
Pyrexiae always have. 

IX. 
Fevers, as differing in the number and variety of 
their fvmptoms, have been very properly confidered as 
of diftincl genera and fpecies. But we fuppofe, that 
there are certain circumftances in common to all the 
difeafes comprehended under this order, which arc 
therefore thofe effentially necefTary to, and properly 
conftituting the nature of fever. It is our bufinefs e- 
fpecially, and in the firft place, to inveftigate thefe ; 
and I expect to find them as they occur in the parox- 
yfm, or fit, of an intermittent fever, as this is molt 
commonly formed. 

X. 
The phenomena to be obferved in fuch a paroxyfm 
are the following. The perfon is affected, firft, with 
a languor or fenfe of debility, a fluggifhnefs in motion, 
and fome uneafinefs in exerting it, with frequent yawn- 
ing and ftretching. At the fame time, the face and 

extremities 
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extremities become pale ; the features flirink ; the 
bulk of every external part is diminifhed ; and the 
fkin, over the whole body, appears conilri&ed, as if 
cold had been applied to it. At the coming on of 
thefe fymptoms, fome coldnefs of the extremities, 
though little taken notice of by the patient, may be 
perceived by another perfon. At length, the patient 
himfelf feels a fenfation of cold, commonly firft in his 
back, but, from thence, pairing over the whole body ; 
and now his ikin feels warm to another perfon. The 
patient's fenfe of cold increafing, produces a tremor 
in all his limbs, with frequent fucceffions or rigors of 
the trunk of the body. When this fenfe of cold, and 
its effects, have continued for fome time, they become 
lefs violent, and are alternated with warm rlufhings. 
By degrees, the cold goes off entirely ; and a heat, 
greater than natural, prevails, and continues over the 
whole body. With this heat, the colour of the fkin 
returns, and a preternatural rednefs appears, efpecial- 
ly in the face. Whilft the heat and rednefs come on, 
the fkin, is relaxed and fmoothed, but, for forne time, 
continues dry. The features of the face, and other 
parts of the body, recover their ufual fize, and become 
even more turgid. When the heat, rednefs, and tar- 
gefcence have increafed and continued for fome time, 
a moifture appears upon the forehead, and by degrees 
becomes a fweat, which gradually extends downwards 
over the whole body. As this fweat continues to flow, 
the heat of the body abates ; the fweat, after continu- 
ing fome time, gradually ceafes ; the body returns to 
its ufual temperature : and mod of the functions are 
reflored to their ordinary ftate*. 

XL 
This feries of appearances give occafion to divide 

the 

* This defcription of a paroxyfm is truly admirable. The fymp- 
torns are moft accurately defcribed, and the order of their fueceflioB 
mod ftri&ly attended to by the author. 
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the paroxyfm into three different flakes ; which are 
called the Cold, the Hot, and the Sweating Stag- 
es or Fits. 

In the courfe of thefe, confiderdble changes hap- 
pen in the ftate of feveral other functions, which are 
now to be mentioned. 

XII. 

Upon the flrit approach of languor, the pulfe be- 
comes fometimes flower, and always w T eaker than be- 
fore. As the fenfe of cold comes on, the pulfe be- 
comes fmaller, very frequent, and often irregular. As 
the cold abates, and the heat comes on, the pulfe be- 
comes more regular, hard, and full ; and in thefe re- 
fpe&s, increafes till the fweat breaks out. As the 
fweat flows, the pulfe becomes fofter, and lefs frequent, 
till, the fweat cealing altogether, it returns to its ufual 
ftate. 

XIII. 

The refpiration alfo fuffers fome changes. During 
the cold flage, the refpiration is fmall, frequent, and 
anxious, and is fometimes attended with a cough : as 
the hot flage comes on, the refpiration becomes fuller 
and more free ; but continues (till frequent and anxi- 
ous, till the flowing of the fweat relieves the anxiety, 
and renders the breathing lefs frequent and more free. 
With the ceafing of the fweat, the breathing returns 
to its ordinary ftate. 

XIV. 

The natural functions alio fuffer a change. Upon 
the approach of the cold ftagc, the appetite for food 
ceafes, and does not return till the paroxyfm be over, 
or the fweat has flowed for fome time. Generally, 
during the whole of the paroxyfm, there is not only 
a want of appetite, but an averfion from all folid, and 
especially animal food. As. the cold flage advances, 
there frequently comes on a ficknefs and naufea, which 
often increafe to a vomiting of a matter thai is for the 
mod part bilious. This vomiting commonly puts an 

end 
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end to the cold flage, and brings on the hot. As the 
hot flage advances, the naufea and vomiting abate ; 
and when the fweat breaks out, they generally ceafe 
altogether. XV. 

A confiderable degree of thirfl is commonly felt dur- 
ing the whole courfe of the paroxyfm. During the 
cold flage, the thirfl feems to arife from the drynefs 
and clamminefs of the mouth and fauces, but during 
the hot flage, from the heat which then prevails over 
the whole body ; and, as the fv/eat flows, the mouth 
becomes moifter, and the thirfl, together with the, 
heat, gradually abates*. 

XVI. 

In the courfe of a paroxyfm, there is often a con- 
fiderable change in. the flate of the fecretions. The 
circumflances juflnow mentioned fhow it in the fecre- 
tion of the faliva and mucus of the mouth ; and it is 
flill more remarkable with refpecl to the urine. Dur- 
ing the cold flage, the urine is almoft colourlefs, and 
without cloud or fediment. In the hot flage, it be- 
comes high coloured, but is flill without fediment. 
After the fweat has flowed freely, the urine depofits a 
fediment, commonly lateritious, and continues to do 
fo for fome time after the paroxyfm is over. 

XVII. 

Excepting in certain uncommon cafes which are 
attended throughout with a diarrhoea, flools feldom 
occur till towards the end of a paroxyfm, when com- 
monly a flool happens, and which is generally of a 
loofe kind f. 

V XVIII. 

* The third in the cold and hot ftages of the paroxyfm feems to 
he a provident deiign of nature, and has been held forth as an argu- 
ment for the exiuence of the vis medicatrix naturae. The paroxyfm. 
concludes with a profufe fweat ; the produ&ion of this fweat re- 
quires an additional quantity of fluidity; r.nd nature, by means of 
the thirfl, feems anxious to fupply the quantity of fluid matter 
Qeceflary for the perfpiration that is requiJite to remove the difeafe. 

-I- The author's exprefiion is here fomewhat aukward } the mean- 
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XVIII. 

Analogous to thefe changes in the ftate of thefecre* 
tions, it frequently happens, that tumours fubfiflmg on 
the furface of the body, fuffer, during the cold ftage 
of fevers, a fudden and confiderable detumefcence ; 
but generally, though not always, the tumours return 
to their former fize during the fweating ftage. In like 
manner, ulcers are fometimes dried up during the cold 
ftage ; and return again to difcharge matter during 
the fweating ftage, or after the paroxyfm is over. 

XIX. 

Certain changes appear alfo in fenfation and thought. 
During the cold ftage, the fenfibility is often greatly 
impaired ; but when the hot ftage is formed, the fen- 
fibility is recovered, and often confiderably increafed. 

XX. 

With refpect to the intellectual functions, when 
the cold ftage comes on, attention and recollection 
become difficult, and continue more or lefs fo during 
the whole paroxyfm. Hence fome confufion of thought 
takes place, and often arifes to a delirium, which fome- 
times comes on at the beginning of the cold ftage, 
but more frequently not till the hot ftage be formed. 

XXI. 

It belongs alfo to this place to remark, that the 
cold ftage fometimes comes on with a drowfinefs and 
ftupor, which often increafe to a degree that may be 
called comatofc, or apoplectic. 

XXII. 

ing of the pafiage is, that (tools feldom occur in the two firft ftages 
of a paroxyfm, except in peculiar cafes attended with diarrhoea ; 
and if a flool happens about the end of the paroxyfm, it is general- 
ly of a loofe kind. 

A fpontaneous diarrhoea always increafes the violence of the fymp- 
toms, and the obftinacy of the difeafe. Hence the abfurd practice 
of prefcribing purges in agues, which never fail to exacerbate the 
paroxyfms, and prolong their continuance. If any uneafinefs arife* 
from accumulated faeces in the colon or rectum, they may be re- 
moved by emollient clyftcrs. 
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XXII. 

We have flill to add, that fometimes, early in the 
cold ftage, a headach comes on ; but which, more 
commonly, is not felt till the hot ftage be formed, 
and then is ufually attended with a throbbing of the 
temples. The headach continues till the fweat breaks 
out j but as this flows more freely, that gradually 
goes off. At the fame time with the headach, there 
are commonly pains of the back, and of fome of the 
great joints ; and thefe pains have the fame courfe 
with the headach. 

XXIII. 

Thefe are nearly the whole, and are at lead the 
chief of the phenomena which more conftantly appear 
in the paroxyfm of an intermittent fever ; and we 
have pointed out their ordinary concourfe and fuc- 
ceffion. With refpett to the whole of them, howe- 
ver, it is to be obferved, that, in different cafes, the 
feveral phenomena are in different degrees ; that the 
fcries of them is more or lefs complete ; and that the 
feveral parts or ftages in the time they occupy, are in 
a different proportion to one another. 

XXIV. 

It is very feldom that a fever coniifts of a fingle 

paroxyfm, fuch as we have now defcribed ; and it 

more generally happens, after a certain length of time 

has elapfed from the ceafing of the paroxyfm, that the 

fame feries of phenomena again arifes, and obferves 

the fame courfe as before ; and thefe ftates of Fever 

and A pyrexia often continue to alternate with one 

another for many times. In fuch cafes, the Jength 

of time from the end of one paroxyfm to the beginning 

of another, is called an Intermission ; and the length 

of time from the beginning of one paroxyfm to the 

beginning of another next fucceeding, is called an 

Interval. 

5" 2 XX \ , 
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XXV. 

When the difeafe confifts of a number of paroxyfms, 
it is generally to be obferved, that the intervals be- 
tween them are nearly equal ; but thefe intervals 
are of different lengths in different cafes. The moll 
ufual interval is that of forty-eight hours, which is 
named the Tertian period. The next moft common 
is that of feventy-two hours, and is named the Quar- 
tan period. Some other intervals are alfo obferved, 
particularly one of twenty-four hours, named there- 
fore the Quotidian ; and the appearance of this is 
pretty frequent. But all other intervals longer than 
that of the quartan are extremely rare, and pro- 
bably are only irregularities of the tertian or quartan 
periods*. 

XXVI. 

The paroxyfms of pure intermittent fevers are al- 
ways finifhed in lefs than twenty-four hours : and 
though it happens that there are fevers which confiil 
of repeated paroxyfms, without any entire intermiffion 
between them ; yet in fuch cafes it is obferved, that, 
though the hot and fvveating ftages of the paroxyfm 
do not entirely ceafe before the twenty-four hours 
from their beginning have expired, they fuffer, how- 
ever, before that time, a confiderable abatement or 
Remission of their violence ; and at the return of 
the quotidian period, a paroxyfm is in fome fhape 

renew- 

* Of the quotidian, tertian, and quartan interrnittc-nts there are 
many varieties and forms ; as the double tertian, having a paroxyfm 
every day, with the alternate paroxyfms fimilar to one another. 
The double tertian, with two paroxyfms every other day. The 
triple tertian, with two paraxyfms on one day, and another on the 
next. The double quartan, with two paroxyfms on the firft day, 
none on the fecond and third, and two ?.gain on the fourth day. 
The double quartan, with a patoxyfm on the firft day, another on 
the fecond, but none on the third. The triple quartan, with three 
paroxyfms every fourth day. The triple quartan, with a paroxyf:* 
every day, every fourth paroxyfm being fimilar. 
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renewed, which runs the fame courfe as before. 

This conftitutes what is called a Remittent Fever. 

XXVII. 

When in thefe remittents the remifiion is confider- 
able, and the return of a new paroxyfm is diftinctly 
marked by the fymptoms of a cold ftage at the begin- 
ning of it ; fuch fevers retain ftricUy the apellation of 
Remittents. But when it happens, as it does in 
certain cafes, that the remifiion is not confiderab?e 5 
is perhaps without fweat, and that the returning pa- 
roxyfm is not marked by the moil ufual fymptoms of 
a cold ftage, but chiefly by the aggravation or Exa- 
cerbation of a hot ftage, the cifeafe is called a Con- 
tinued Fever, 

XXVIII. 

In fome cafes of continued fever, the rcmifllons end 
exacerbations are fo inconfiderable as not to be e. iilv 
obferved or diftjnguifhed ; and this has led phyficians 
to imagine, that there is a fpecies of fever fiibfitling 
forfeveral days together, and feemingly confiding of 
one paroxyfm only This they have called a Conti- 
nent Fever ; but, in a long courfe of practice, I 
have not had an opportunity of obferving fuch a fever. 

XXIX. 

It is, however, to be obferved here, that the fevers 
of a continued form are to be diftinguifhed from one 
another; and that, while fome of a very continued 
form do (till belong to the fection of intermittents, 
there are others which, though (till confifting of fepa- 
rate and repeated paroxyfms, yet, as different by their 
caufes and circumftances from intermittents, are to be 
diftingulfheid from the whole of thefe, and are more 
ftriclly to be called and confidered as Continued f. 

Such 

f This paffage is very obfeure :, the author's meaning is, that 
fome continued fevers put on the appearance of intermittents ; but 
being different, in fome peculiar and material circumftanccf, from 
intermittents, are not to be clafied with them. 
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Such are moft of thofe which have been commonly 
fuppofed to be Continent ; and thofe which by 
molt writers have been fimply named Continued ; 
and which term I have employed as the title of a fee- 
tion, to be diftinguifhed from that of Intermittent. 
I fhall here add the marks by which, in pradice, 
thefe different continued fevers may be diftinguifhed 
from one another. 

Thofe fevers of a continued form, which, however, 
flill belong to the feclion of Intermittents, may be dif- 
tinguifhed by their having paffed from an intermit- 
tent or remittent form, to that of a continued ; by 
their mowing fome tendency to become intermittent, 
or at lead remittent ; by their being known to have 
been occaiioned by marfh miafmata ; and, for the 
moft part, by their having but one paroxyfm, or one 
exacerbation and remifhon, in the courfe of twenty- 
four hours. 

On the other hand, Continued Fevers, to be more 
ftrictly fo called, may be diftinguifhed by their fhovv- 
ing little tendency to become intermittent or remit- 
tent in any part of their courfe, and efpecially after 
the firft week of their continuance ; by their being 
occafioned by human contagion, at leaft by other cau- 
fes than the marfh miafmata ; and by their having 
pretty conftantlyan exacerbation and remiflion twice 
in the courfe of every twenty-four hours. In both 
cafes, the knowledge of the nature of the epidemic 
for the time prevailing, may have a great fhare in de- 
termining the nature of the particular fever. 

XXX. 
With refpecl to the form, or Type, of fevers, this 
further may be obferved, That the quartan, while it 
has the longeft interval, has, at the fame time, the 
longeft and moft violent cold ftage ; but, upon the 
whole, the fhorteft paroxyfm : That the tertian, ha- 
iring a fhorter interval than the quartan, has, at the 

fame 
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fame time, a fhorter and lefs violent cold flage ; but a 
longer paroxyfm : And,laftly, that the quotidian, with 
the Ihorteft interval, has the leaft of a cold ft age, but 
the longell paroxyfm. 

XXXI. 
The type of fevers is fometimes changed in their 
courfe. When this happens, it is generally in the fol- 
lowing manner : Both tertians and quartans change 
into quotidians, quotidians into remittents, and thefe 
laft become often of the moft continued kind. In all 
thefe cafes, tlie fever has its paroxyfms protracted 
longer than ufual, before it changes into a type of 
more frequent repetition. 

XXXII. 
From all this a prefumption arifes, that every fever 
confifts of repeated paroxyfms, differing from others 
chiefly in the circumftances and repetition of the pa- 
roxyfms ; and therefore, that it was allowable for us 
to take the paroxyfm of a pure intermittent as an ex- 
ample and model of the whole. 

..<•<<..<..<..<...«..<..<..<..<,£-,$.>..>..>.,>..►..>..>..>..>..>...>* 

CHAP. II. 
OF THE PROXIMATE CAUSE OF FEVER. 

XXXIII. 

THE proximate caufe* of fever feems hitherto to have 
eluded" the refearch of phyficians ; and I fhall not 

pretend 

* The author, in this chapter, delivers his favourite do&rine of 
univerfal fpafm. It is by no means new, as he himfelf confeffes in 
the preface, but borrowed from Hoffman. The author, however, 
greatly improved the original idea, and brought the fyftem to a 
greater degree of perfection than it had been before. That there are 
weighty objeftions againft it, cannot indeed be denied ; it contains 
however, much ingenuity ; and Dr. Cullen, (by introducing it into 
this univerfity,) raifed his name high in the annals of medical fame. 
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pretend to afcertain it in a manner that may remove 
every difficulty ; but I ihall endeavour to make an ap- 
proach towards it, and inch as, I hope, may be of ule 
in conducting the practice in this difeafe : while at 
the lame time I hope to avoid feveral errors which 
have formerly prevailed on this fubject. 
XXXIV. 

As the hot ftage of fever is io conftantly preceded 

by a cold ftage, we prefume that the latter is the caufe 

of the former; and, therefore, that the caufe of the 

I ftage is the caufe of all that follows in the couri'c 

of the paroxyfm. See Boerh. Aph. 756, 

XXXV. 

To difcover the caufe of the cold ftage of fevers, 
we may obferve, that it is always preceded by ftrong 
marks of a general debility prevailing in the fyftem. 
1 he fmallnefs and weaknefs of the pulfe, the palenefs 
and coldnefs of the extreme parts, with the (hi inking 
of the whole body, fufticiently ihow that the action of 
the heart and larger arteries is, for the time, extreme- 
ly weakened. Together with this, the languor, inac- 
tivity, and debility of the animal motions, the imper- 
fect fenfations, the feeling of cold, while the body is 
tiuly warm, and fome other fymptoms, all fhew that 
the energy of the brain is, on this occafion, greatly 
weakened ; and I prefume, that, as the weaknefs of the 
action of the heart can hardly be imputed to any other 
caufe, this weaknefs alfo is a proof of the diminished 
energy of the biain. 

XXXVI. 

I ihall hereafter endeavour to mow, that the mod 
noted of the remote caufes of fever, as contagion, mi- 
afnata, cold, and fear, are of a fedative nature ; and 
therefore render it probable that a debility is induced. 
Like-wife* when the paroxyfms of a fever have ceafed 
to be lepeatcd, they may again be renewed, and are 
moft commonly renewed by the application of debili- 
tating 
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taring powers. And, farther, the debility which fub- 
fifts in the animal motions and other functions through 
the whole of fever, renders it pretty certain that ie- 
dative or debilitating powers* have been applied to 
the body. 

xxxvir. 

It is therefore evident, that there are three flares 
which always take place in fever : a ftate of debility, 
a ftate of cold, and a ftate of heat ; and as thefe three 
ftates regularly and conftantly fucceed each other in 
the order we have mentioned them, it is prei'umed that 
they are in the feries of caufe and effect with refpect 
to one another. This we hold as a matter of fact, even 
although we mould not be able to explain in what 
manner, or by what mechanical means thefe ftates fe- 
verally produce each other. 

XXXVIIL 

How the ftate of debility produces fome of the 
fymptoms of the cold ftage, may perhaps be readily 
explained ; but how it produces all of them, I cannot 
explain othervvife than by referring the matter to a ge- 
neral law of the animal ceconomy, whereby it happens, 
that powers which have a tendency to hurt and de- 
ftroy the fyftem, often excite fuch motions as are 
fuited to obviate the effects of the noxious power. 
This is the vis medicatrix nature, fo famous in 
the fchools of phyfic ; and it feems probable, that ma- 
ny of the motions excited in fever are the effects of 
this power. 

XXXIX. 

That the increafed action of the heart and arteries, 
which takes place in the hot ftage of fevers, is to be 

Vol. I. G confidered 

* A purge adminiftered fix or feven days after the appearance of 
any paroxyfm, has frequently occafioned a relapfe, and is a practice 
that ought to be carefully avoided, I have generally found that 
purges given in the beginning of the difeafe, increafe the difficulty of 
cuiing it. 
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confidered as an effort of the vis medic atrix naiu~&, 
has been long a common opinion among phyucians ; 
and I am difpofed to affeit, that fome part of the cold 
ftage may be imputed to the fame power. I judge fo, 
becaufe the cold ftage appears to be univerfally a means 
of producing the hot; becaufe cold, externally appli- 
ed, has very often ftmilar effects ; and more certainly 
ftill, becaufe it feerns to be in proportion to the de- 
gree of tremor in the cold ltage, that the hot ftage 
proceeds more or lefs quickly to a termination or the 
paroxyfm, and to a more complete folution and long- 
er intermifllon. See xxx. 

XL. 

It is to be particularly obferved, that, during the cold 
ftage of fever, there feems to be a fpafm induced every 
where on the extremities of the arteries, and more e- 
fpecially of thofe upon the furl ace of the body. This 
appears from the fuppreflion of all excretions, and 
from the fhiinking of the external parts: and although 
this may perhaps be imputed, in part, to the weaker 
action of the heart in propelling the blood into the ex- 
treme vefTels ; yet, as thefe fymptoms often continue 
after the aelion of the heart is reltored, there is reafon 
to believe, that a fpafmodlc conftriction has taken 
place ; that it fubfifts for fome time, and fupports the 
hot ftage ; for this ftage ceafes with the flowing of the 
fvveat, and the return of other excretions, which are 
marks of the relaxation of veffels formerly conftricted. 
Hoffman. Med. rat. Syftem. Tom. IV. P. I. Sect. I. 
Cap. I. art. 4. 

XLI. 

The idea of fever, then, may be, that a fpafm of the 
extreme vefTels, however induced, proves an irritation 
to the heart and arteries ; and that this continues till 
the fpafm is relaxed or overcome. There are many 
appearances which fupport this opinion ; and there is 
little doubt that a fpafm docs take place, which proves 

an 
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an Irritation to the heart, and therefore may be confl- 
dcred as a principle part in the proximate caufe of fe- 
ver. It will ftill, however remain a queftion, what is 
the caufe of this fpafm ; whether it be directly produc- 
ed by the remote caufes of fever, or if it be only apart 
of the operation of the vis medicatrix natures. 

XLII. 
I am difpofed to be of the latter opinion, becaufe, 
in the firfl place, while it remains frjll certain that a 
debility lays the foundation of fever, it is not obvious 
in what manner the debility produces the fpafm, and, 
what feems to be its effect, the increafed action of 
the heart and arteiies ; and, fecondly, becaufe, in almoft 
all the cafes in which an effort is made bv the vis me- 
dicatrix nature, a cold fit and a fpafm of the extreme 
veflels are almofi: always the beginnings of fuch an ef- 
fort. See Gaub. Pathol. Medicin. art. 750. 

XLIII. 
It is therefore prefumed, that fuch a cold fit and 
fpafm at the beginning of a fever, is a part of the 
operation of the vis medicatrix ; but, at the fame time, 
it feems to me probable,that, during the whole courfe 
cf the fever, there is an atony fubiirting in the ex- 
treme veffcls, and that the relaxation of the fpafm re- 
quires the rcitorating of the tone and action of thefe. 

XLIV. 
This It maybe difficult to explain ; but I think it 
may be afcertained as a fact, by the confideration of 
the fymptoms which take place with refpeel: to the 
1 n;&ions of the flomachin fevers, fuchas the anorex- 
ia, naufea, and vomiting, (xiv.) 

From many circumttanccs it is lufficiently certain, 
that there is a confent between the ftomach and fur- 
jace of the bodv : and in all cafes of the confent of 

- 

diftant parts, it is prefamed to be by the connection 
of rhe nervous fyflem, and that the confent which ap- 
pears is between the fentient and moving fibres of the 

G 2 one 
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one part with thofe of the other ; is fuch, that a cer- 
tain condition prevailing in the one part occafions a 
fimilar condition in the other. 

In the cafe of the ftomach and fur face of the body, 
the confent particularly appears by the connection 
which is obferved between the (late of the pcrfpiratiori 
and the ft ate of the appetite in healthy perfons ; and 
if it may be prefumed that the appetite depends upon 
the ftate of tone in the mufcular fibres of the ftomach, 
it will follow, that the connection of appetite and per- 
fpiration depends upon a confent between the mufcu- 
lar fibres of the ftomach and the mufcular fibres of the 
extreme veffels, or of the organ of perfpiration, on the 
furface of the body. 

It is further in proof of the connection between the 
appetite and perfpiration, and at the fame time of the 
civcumftances on which it depends, that cold applied 
:o the furface of the body, when it does not ftep per- 
fpiration, but proves a ilimulus to it, is always a pow- 
erful means of exciting appetite. 

Having thus eftabliffied the connection or confent 
mentioned, we argue, that as the fymptoms of anorex- 
ia, naufea, and vomiting, in many cafes, manifeftly 
depend upon a ftate of debility or lofs of tone in the 
mufcular fibres of the ftomach ; fo it may be prefum- 
ed, that thefe fymptoms, in the beginning of fever, 
depend upon an atony communicated to the mufcular 
fibres of the ftomach, from the mufcular fibres of the 
extreme vefTels on the furface of the body. 

That the debility of the ftomach which produces 
vomiting in the beginning of fevers actually depends 
upon an atony of the extreme veflTels on the furface of 
the body, appears particularly from a' fad obferved by 
Dr. Sydenham. In the attack of the plague, a vomiting 
happens, which prevents any medicine from remain- 
ing on the ftomach : and Dr. Sydenham tells us, that 
in fuch cafes he could not overcome this vomiting but by 

external 
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external means applied to produce a fweat : that i c , 
to excite the action of the veffels on the furface of the 
body. 

The fame connection between the ftate of the fto- 
machand that of the extreme veflels en the furface of 
the body, appears from this aifo, that the vomiting, 
which fo frequently happens in the cold ft age of fevers, 
commonly ceafes upon the coming on of the hot- and 
very certainly upon any fweat's coming out, (xiv.) 
It is indeed probable, that the vomiting in the cold 
itage of fevers, is one of the means employed by na- 
ture for reftoring the determination to the furface of 
the body ; and it is a circumftance affording proof, 
both of this, and of the general connection between 
the ftomach and furface of the body, that emetics 
thrown into the ftomach, and operating there, in the 
time of the cold ftage, commonly put an end to it, and 
bring on the hot ftage. 

It aifo affords a proof of the fame connection, that 
cold water taken into the ftomach produces an increafe 
of heat on the furface of the body, and is very ofien a 
convenient and effectual means of producing fweat. 

From the whole we have now laid on rhis fubjeft, 
1 think it is fufficisntly probable, that the fymptoms 
of anorexia, ruu'.fea, and vomiting, depend upon, and 
are a proof of, an atony fubfjfting in the extreme vef- 
fels on the furface of the body ; and that this atony 
therefore, now afcertained as a matter of fact, may be 
coniidered as a principle circumftance in the proxi- 
mate caufe of fever. 

XLV. 

This atony * we fuppofe to depend upon a diminu- 
tion of the encrgv of the brain ; and that this dimiou- 

n takes place in fevers, we conclude, not only from 
the debilit; ling in fo many of the fi 

one body, mentioned above, (xxxv.) but particularly 

from 

* The reader will perceive, that the whole of the doftrine deli- 
vered in this chapter is hypothetical. 
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from fymptoms which are peculiar to the brain itfelf. 
Delirium is a frequent fyrrrptom of fever: and as from 

the phyfiology and pathology we learn that this fymp- 
tom commonly depends upon fome inequality in the 
excitement of the brain or t intellectual organ ; ve 
hence conclude, that, in fever, it denotes fome diminu- 
tion in -the energy of the brain. Delirium, indc 
feems often to depend upon an increafed impetus of 
the blood in the veiTels of the brain, and therefore 
attends phrenitis. It frequently appears alio in i he 
hot flags offerers, accompained with a headach and 
tkrobbingof the temples. But as the impetus of the 
blood in the vefTels of the head is often considerably 
increafed by excrcife, external heat, pafiicnjs, and o- 
ther caufes, without occasioning any delirium ; f>, 
fuppoling that the fame impetus, in the caufe of fever 
produces delirium, the reafon muft be, that, at the 
fame time, there is fome caufe which diminifhes the 
energy of the brain, and prevents a free communi- 
cation between the parts concerned in the intellectual 
functions. Upon the fame principles alfo, I fuppofe 
re is another fpecies of delirium, depending more 
■ on the diminifhed energy of the brain, and 
therefore aiife when there is no unufunl 
cafe of the impetus of the blood in the vefTels of 
the brai :h feems to be the delirium occurring 

at the beginning of the cold (ir^c of fevers, or in the 
hot Rage of fuch fevers as fhow ftrong marks of debU 
li;y in the whole fyftem. 

XL VI. 
Upon the whole, our doctrine of fev.er is explicitly 
. The remote caufes (xxxv.) are certain {~ei\- 
ative powers applied to the nervous fyftem, which di- 
alling the energy of the brain, thereby produce 
n debility in the whole of the functions, (xxxv.) 
and particularly in the action of the extreme vefTels 
(xliii. xliv.) Such, however, is, at the fame time] 

the 
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the nature of the animal ccconomy, (xxxviii.) that 
this debility proves an indirect ftiroulus to the fun- 
guiferous fyflera; whence, by the intervention of the 
coM ftage, and fpafm connected with it, (xxxix. 
xl.) the action of the heart and larger arteries is in- 
cieafed, (xl.) and continues ho (xii ) till it has had 
tl.e effect of leftoiing the energy of the brain, of ex- 
tending this energy to the extreme veffels, of reitor- 
ing therefore their action, and thereby efpecially o- 
vercoming the fpafm affecting them ; upon the remov- 
ing of which, the excretion of fweat, -and other marks 
of the relaxation of excretories, take place. 
XLVII. 

This doctrine will, as 1 fuppofe, ferve to explain not 
only the nature of fever in general, but alio the va- 
rious cafes of it which occur. Eefoie proceeding, 
however, to this, it may be proper to point out the 
opinions, and, as I apprehend, the miftakes, which 
have formerly prevailed on this fubject. 
XL VIII. 

It has been fupppfed, that a lentor or vifcidity pre- 
vailing in the mais of blo^d, and ftagnating in the ex- 
treme veffels is the caufe of the cold ftage of fevers 
and its'confequences. But there is no evidence of a- 
^nyfuch vifcidity previoufly fubiifting in the fluids; 
and as it is very improbable 'that fuch a (fate of them 
can be very quickly produced, fo the fuddennefs with 
which the paroxyfms come on, renders it more likely 
that the phenomena depend upon feme caufe acting 
upon the nervous fyftem, or the primary moving pow- 
ers of the animal ceconomy. See Van Svvieten apud 
Boerh. Aph. 755. 

XLIX. 

Another opinion which has been almoft univerfally 
received, is, that a noxious matter introduced into, or 
generated in thebody, is the proximate caufe of fever; 
and that the increafed action of the heart and arteries, 

which 
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which forms fo great a part of the difcafe, is an effort 
of the vis mcdicatrix natures to expel this morbific mat- 
ter; and particularly to change or concoct i:, lo as to 
render it cither altogether innocent, or at leaft, fit for 
being more eafily thrown out of the body. This doc- 
trine, however, although of as great antiquity as any 
of the records of phyfic now remaining, and although 
it has been received by almoft every ichool of medi- 
cine, yet appears to me to reft upon a very uncertain 
foundation. There are fevers produced by cold, fear, 
and other caufes, accompanied with all the elfential 
circumftances of fever, and terminating by fweat; but, 
at the fame time, without any evidence or fufpicion 
of morbific matter. 

There have been fevers fuddenly cured by a hem- 
orrhagy, fo moderate as could not carry out any con- 
fiderable portion of a matter difrufed over the whole 
mafs of blood ; nor can we conceive how the morbi- 
fic matter could be collected or determined to pafs oft 
by fuch an outlet as in that cafe is opened. 

Even fuppofing a morbific matter were prefent, there 
is no explanation given in what manner the concoction 
of it is performed; nor isitfhownthat any fuch change 
does in fact tafce place. In certain cafes, it is indeed 
evident, that a noxious matter is introduced into the 
body, and proves the caufe of fever: but, even in thefe 
cafes, it appears that the noxious matter is thrown out 
again, without having fuffered any change ; that the 
fever often terminates before the matter is expelled ; 
and that, upon many occafions, without waiting the 
fuppofed time of concoction, the fever can be cured, 
and that by remedies which do not feem to operate 
upon the fluids, or produce any evacuation. 

L. 

While we thus reafon againft the notion of fever 
being an effort of nature, for concocting and expelling 
a morbific matter ; I by no means intend to deny that 

the 
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the caufe of fever frequently operates upon the fluids, 
and particularly produces a putrefcent itate of them. 
I acknowledge that this is frequently the cafe: but, at 
the fame time, I maintain, that fuch a change of the 
fluids is not commonly the caufe of fever, that very 
often it is an effect only ; and that there is no rcafon 
to believe the termination of the fever to depend up- 
on theexpulfion of the putrid matter. 

LI. 

Another opinion which has prevailed, remains ftill 
to be mentioned. In intermittent fevers, a great quan- 
tity of bile is commonly thrown out by vomiting ; and 
this is fo frequently the cafe, that many have fuppofed an 
unufual quantity of bile, and perhaps a peculiar qual- 
ity of it, to be the caufe of intermittent fevers. This, 
however, does not appear to be well founded. Vo- 
mitting, by whatever means excited, if too often re- 
peated, with violent {training, feems to be powerful 
in emulging the biliary ducts, and commonly throws 
out a great deal of bile. This will happen efpecially 
in the cafe of intermittent fevers. For as, in the flate 
of debility and cold ftage of thefe fevers, the blood is 
not propelled in the ufual quantity into the extreme 
veflels, and particularly into tho/e on the furface of 
the bodv, but is accumulated in the veflels of the in- 
ternal parts, and particularly in the vena portarum; fo 
this may occalion a more copious fecretion of bile. 

Thefe confederations will, in fome meafure, account 
for the appearance of an unufual quantity of bile in in- 
termittent fevers; but the circumltance which chiefly 
occafions the appearance of bile in thefe cafes, is the 
influence of warm climates and feafons. Thefe feldom 
fail to produce a ftate of the human bedy, in which 
the bile is difpofed to pafs off, by its fecretories, in 
greater quantity than ufual ; and perhaps alfo changed 
in its quality, as appears from the diteafe of cholera, 
which fo frequently occurs in warm feafons. ,.At the 

Vol. I. II 
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fame time, this difeafe occurs often without fever ; and 
we fhall hereafter render it fufficicntly probable, that 
intermittent fevers, for the moil part, ariie from ano- 
ther caufc, that is, from mirfh effluvia; while on the 
other hand, there is no evidence of their arifing from 
the date of the bile alone. The nrarfh effluvia, how- 
ever, commonly operate moft powerfully in the fame 
feafon that produces the change of and redundance of 
the bile; and therefore conlidering the vomiting, and 
other circumfla n ces of the intermittent fevers which 
here concur, it is not iurprifmg that autumnal intermit- 
tents are fo often attended with efYufions of bile. 

This view of the fubject does not lead us to confider 
the Itate of the bile as the caufe of intermittents, bat 
merely as a circumftance accidentally concurring with 
them, from the fiate of the feafon in which they arifc. 
What attention this requires in the conduct of the dif- 
eafe, 1 (hall confider hereafter. 

LII. , 

From this view of the principal hypothefes which 
have hitherto been maintained with refpccl: to the 
proximate caufe of f-ver, it will appear, that fevers 
do not arife from changes in the flate of the fluids; 
but that, on the contrary, almoft the whole of the 
phenomena of fevers lead us to believe, that they chief- 
ly depend upon changes in the flate of the mov- 
ing powers of the amimal fyftem. Tho' we mould 
not be able to explain ail the circumflances of the dif- 
eafe, it is at leaft of fome advantage to be led into the 
proper train of inveftigation. I have attempted to 
purfue ' 
trine a 
fitv of fevers. 



•per train or invcitigation. I have attempted to 
•fue it; and fhall now endeavour to apply the doc- 
le already delivered, towards explaining the diver- 
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CHAP. III. 

OF THE DIFFERENCE OF FEVERS, AND 
ITS CAUSES. 

Lin. 

TO afcertainthe difference of fevers, Ithinkitnecef- 
i'ary to obferve, in the firltp'ace, that (very fever 
of more than one day's duration, conlifls of repeated 
and in fome meafure feparate, paroxyfms ; and that the 
difference of fevers taken notice of above (frotnxxv. to 
xxx.) appear* toconfiit in the different ftate of paroxyfms, 
and in the different circumftances of tlieir repetition. 

LIV. 

That fevers generally coiifift of diflincr., and in fume 
meafure feparately repeated, paroxyfms, I have al- 
leged above to be a matter of fact ; but 1 fhall here 
endeavour to confirm it, by affigningthe caufe. 

LV. 

Inevery fever, in which we can diftinctly obferve a- 
ny number of feparate paroxyfms, we constantly find 
that each paroxyfm is finiflied inlefs than twenty-four 
hours ; but as I cannot perceive any thing in the caufe 
of fevers determining to this, I mult prefume it to de- 
pend on fome general law * of the animal ceconomy. 
Such a law feems to be that which fubjefts the 
ceconomy, in many rcfpe&s, to a diurnal revolu- 
tion. Whether this depends upon the original con- 
formation of the body, or upon certain powers con- 
ftantly applied to it, and inducing a habit, I cannot 
pofitively determine : but the returns of fleep and 
hatching, of appetites and excretions, and the chan- 

H 2 ges 

* The reader will find entertainment in admiring the ingenuity 
of ihe author, in contriving feveral articles for maintaining his doc- 
trine. One hypothecs piled on the top of another, almoll without 
did. 
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ges which regularly occur in the ftate of the pulfe, 
{how fufficiently, that in the human body a diurnal re- 
volution takes place. 

LVI. 

It is this diurnal revolution which, I fuppofe, deter- 
mines the duration of the paroxyfms of fevers ; and 
the conftant and univerfal limitation of thefe parox- 
il'ms, (as obferved in lv.) while no other caufe of it 
can be afTigncd, renders it fufficiently probable that 
their duration depends upon, and is determined by, 
the revolution mentioned. And that thefe paroxyfms 
are connected with that diurnal revolution, appears 
further from this, that though the intervals of parox- 
yfms are different in different cafes, yet the times of 
the acceffion of paroxyfms are generally fixed to one 
time of the day ; fo that Quotidians come on in the 
morning, Tertians at noen, and Quartans in the after- 
noon. 

' LVIL 

It remains to be remarked, that as Quartans and 
Tertians are apt to become Quotidians, thefe to pafs 
into the ftate of Remittents, and thefe lafl to become 
Continued ; and that, even in the Continued form, 
daily exacerbations and remiffions are generally to be 
obferved : fo all this fhows fo much the power of di- 
urnal revolution, that when, in certain cafes, the daily 
exacerbations and remiffions arc with difficulty diftin- 
guifhed, we may flill prefume, that the general tenden- 
cy of the oeconomy prevails, that the difeafe (till con- 
fifts of repeated paroxyfms, and, upon the whole, that 
there is no fuch difeafe as that which the fchools have 
called a Continent fever. I expetf: that this doclrine 
will be confirmed by what I fhall fay hereafter con- 
cerning the periodical movements oMerved in conti- 
nued fevers. 

LVIII. 

It being thus prcred, that every fever, of more than 

one 
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one day's duration, confifts of repeated paroxyfms ; 
we in the next place remark, that the repetition of pa- 
roxyfms depends upon the circumstances of the parox- 
yfms which have already taken place. From what 
was obferved in xxx, and xxxi, it appears, that the 
longer paroxyfms are protracted, they are the fooner 
repeated ; and, therefore, that thecaufe of the frequent 
repetition is to be fought for in the caufe of the pro- 
traction of paroxyfms. 

LIX. 

Agreeably to what is laid down in xlvi, and to 
the opinion of most part of physicians, 1 iuppofe, that, 
in every fever, there is a power applied to the body, 
which has a tendency to hurt and deflroy it, and pro- 
duces in it certain motions which deviate from the na- 
tural ftate ; and, at the fame time, in every fever which 
has its full courfe, I fuppofe, that, in confequence of 
the constitution of the animal ccconomy, there are cer- 
tain motions excited, which have a tendency to obvi- 
ate the effects of the noxious power, or to correct and 
remove them. Both thefe kinds of motion are consi- 
dered as constituting the difeafe. 

But the former is perhaps strictly the morbid ftate, 
while the latter is to be considered as -the operation 
of the vis medicatrix natures^ of falutary tendency, 
and which I lhall hereafter call the reaction of the 
fyftem. 

LX. 

Upon the fuppofition that thefe two states take place 
in every paroxyfm of fever, it will appear to be chiefly 
in the time of the hot ftage that the reaction operates 
in removing the morbid ftate ; and therefore, as this 
operation fucceeds more or lefs quickly, the hot flare 
of paroxyfms will be lliorter or longer. But as the 
length of paroxyfm depends chiefly upon the duration' 
of the hot ftage, fo the longer duration of this and of 
paroxyfms, must be owing either to the obftinacy of re- 
tch" (lance 
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refinance in the morbid {lite, or to the wcalcncfs of 
the falurary reaction ; and it is probable that iome- 
times the one and fometimes the other of thefc circum- 
fiances tr.kes place. 

I XT. 

It feems to be only by the (late of the fpafm, that 
we can judge of the refinance of the morbid ft ate ot 
fever : and with refpect to this fpafm I obferve, that 
either the caufe exciting it may be different in different 
cafes ; or, though the caufe mould be the fame in dif- 
ferent perfpns, the different degree of irritability, in 
each may give occafion to a greater or lefler degree of 
fpafm; and therefore, the reaction in fever being giv- 
en, the continuance of the hot flage, and of the whole 
paroxyfm,may be longer ox fhorter, according to the 
degree of fpafm that has been formed. 

LXIL ' 

One caufe of the obftinacy of fpafm in fevers may 
be clearly perceived. In inflammatory difeafes, there 
is a diathefis phlogiftica prevailing in the body, and 
this diathefis we fuppofe to confift in anincreafed tone 
of the whole arterial f)ftem. When, therefore, this 
diathefis accompanies fever, as it fometimes does, it 
may be fuppofed to give occafion to the febrile fpafm's 
being formed more flrbngly, and thereby to produce 
more protracted paroxyfms. Accordingly we find, 
that all inflammatory fevers are of the continued 
kind ; and that all the caufes of the diathefis phlogifti- 
ca have a tendency to change intermittent into con- 
tinued fevrrs. Continued fevers, then, being often 
attended with the diathefis phlogiilica, we conclude, 
that. in many cafes, this is the caufe of their continu- 
ed form. 

LXIII. 

In many fevers, however, there is no evidence of 
any diathefis phlogiftica being prefent, nor of any o- 
ther caufe of .more conquerable fpafm ; and in fuch 

cafes, 
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cafes, therefore, we mud impute the protraction of 
parcxyfms, and the continued form or" the fever, to 
the weaknefs of reaction. That this caufe. takes place, 
we conchlde from hence, that, in many cafes of fe- 
ver, wherein the feparate paioxjfms are the longeft: 
protracted, and the rrToft difficultly obferved, we find 
the moil confiderable fv mptoms of a general debility : 
and therefore Wc infer, that, in fuch cafes, the pro- 
tracted parOxyfms, and continued form, depend upon 
a weaker reaction ; owing either to the caufes of de- 
bility applied having been of amove powerful kind, 
or from circumftances of the patient's cor: ititu lion 
favouring their operation. 

LXIV. 
Upon thefe principles we make a ftep towards ex- 
plaining in general, with fome probability, the differ- 
ence of fevers; but muft own, that there is much 
doubt and difficulty in applying the doctrine to par- 
ticular cafes. It applies tolerably well to explain the 
different ftates of intermittents, as they are more pure- 
ly fuch, or as they approach more and more to the 
continued form : But feveral difficulties ftill remain 
with refpect to many circumftances of intermittents ; 
and more ftill with refpect to the difference of thofe 
continued fevers, which we have diftinguifhed in our 
Nofology as different from intermittents, and as move 
efpecially entitled to the appellation of Continueid, 
(fee Syn. Nof. Meth. P. V. Ch. I. Sett. II.) and! 
explained more fully above. 

LXV. 
From the view given (Ixiii. and Ixiv.) of the caufes 
of the protraction of parox) fms, and therefore of the 
form of Continued fevers, ftiictly fo called, it feems 
probable, that the remote caufes of theie operate by 
occasioning either a phlogiftic diathefis, or a weaker 
reaction j for we can obferve, 'hat the molt obvious 

difference, 
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difference of continued fevers depends upon the pre- 
valence of one or other of thefe dates. 

LXVI. 

Continued fevers have been accounted of great di- 
verfity ; but phyficians have not been fuccefsful in 
marking thefe differences, or in reducing them to any 
general heads. • The diftinctions made by the ancients 
are not well underflood ; and, fo far as either they 
or the modem nofologifts have diftinguifhed continu- 
ed fevers by a difference of duration, their diftin&i- 
ons are 'not well founded, and do not apply in fuch a 
manner as to be of any ufe.' We think it agreeable 
to obfervation, and to the principles above laid down, 
(Ixiii. lxiv.) to diftinguifh continued fevers accord- 
ing as they fhow either an inflammatory irritation or a 
weaker rectaion. 

LXVII. 

This diftinction is the fame with that of fevers into 
the Inflammatory and Nervous ; the diftinction at 
prefent molt generally received in Britain. To the 
firft, as a genus I have given the name of Synochus; 
to the fecond, that of Typhus ; and little ftudious 
whether thefe names be authorifed by the ancient ufe 
of the fame terms, I depend upon their being under- 
flood by the characters* annexed to them in our No- 
iblogy, which I apprehend to be founded on obferva- 
tion. 

LXVIII. 

By thefe characters I think continued fevers may in 
practice be diftinguifhed ; and if that be the cafe, the 
principles above laid down will be confirmed 

LXIX. 

Befide thefe differences of continued fever, now 
mentioned, I am not certain of having obferved any 

other 

* Thefe chara^'era are, Synocha. Caiorpluumum auftus • pul- 
fua ftequos, val.dus, ct durus ; urlna rubra ; fenfevii funaioncs 
plunmum turbata? ; vires multum imminutae. 
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other that can be confidered as fundamental. ' But 
the moft common form of continued fevers, in this 
climate, feems to be a combination of thefe two gene- 
ra ; and I have therefore given fuch a genus a place in 
our Nofology, under the title of Synochus. At the 
fame time, I think that the limits between the Svno- 
chus and Typhus will be with difficulty affigncd j and 
I am difpofed to believe, that the Synochus aiiles 
from the fame caufes as the Typhus, and is therefore 
only a vaiiety of it. 

LXX. 

The Typhus feems to be a genus comprehending 
feveral fpecies. Thefe, however, are not yet well af- 
certained by obfervation ; and in the mean time we 
can perceive that many of the different Cafes obfenred 
do not imply any fpecific difference, but feem to be 
merely varieties, arifing from a different degree of 
power in the caufe, from different circumftances oif 
the climate or feafon in which they happen, or from 
different circumftances in the conititution of the per- 
fons affecled. 

LXXI. 

Some of the effecls arifing from thefe circumftances 
require to be particularly explained. 

One is, an unufual quantity of bile appearing in the 
courfe of the difeafe. This abundance of bile may 
poilibly attend fome continued fevers, ftridtly fo call- 
ed ; but, for the reafons above explained, it more com- 
monly attends intermittents, and, we believe, it might 
have been enumerated (xxix.) among the marks dif- 
tinguifhing the latter kind of fevers from the former. 
But though an unufual quantity of bile fhould appear 
with continued fevers, it is confidered in this cafe, as 
in that of intermittents, to be a coincidence only, ow- 
ing to the ftate of the feafon, and producing no differ- 
ent fpecies or fundamental diftincf ion, but merely a 
variety of the difeafe. I think it proper to obferve 

Vol. I. I here, 
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here, that it is probable that the molt part of the con- 
tinued fevers named Bilious have been truly fuch as 
belong to the lection of Intermittens. 

LXXII. 

Another effect of the circumitances occafionally va- 
rying the appearance of typhus, is a putrescent ltate 
of the fluids. The ancients, and likewife the moderns, 
who are in general much difpofed to follow the form- 
er, have diftinguifhed fevers, as putrid, and non pu- 
trid : but the notions of the ancients, on this fubject, 
were not fufficiently correct to deferve much notice - y 
and it is only of late that the matter has been more ac- 
curately oblerved, and better explained. 

From the dilTolved ltate of the blood, as it prefents 
itfelf when drawn out of the veins, or as it appears 
from the red blood's being difpofed to be effufed and 
run off by various outlets, and from feveral other 
fymptoms to be hereafter mentioned, I have now no 
doubt, how much foever it has been difputed by fome 
ingenious men, that a putrefceney of the fluids to a 
certain degree does really take place in many cafes of 
fever. This putrefceney, however, often attends in- 
termittent, as well as continued fevers, and, of the con- 
tinued kind, both the fynochus and typhus, and all of 
them in very different degrees; fo that, whatever at- 
tention it may deferve in practice, there is no fixing 
fuch limits to it as to admit of eltablifning a fpecies 
under the title of Putrid. 

LXXIII. 

Befide differing by the circumitances already men- 
tioned, fevers differ alfo by their being accompanied 
with fymptoms which belong to difeafes of the other 
orders of pyrexias. This fometimes happens in fuch 
a manner, as to render it difficult to determine which 
of the two is the primary difeafe. Commonly, how- 
ever, it may be afcertained by the knowledge of the 

remote 
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remote caufe, and of fcfre prevailing epidemic, or by 
observing the fcries and fucceffionoffymptoms. 

LXXIV. 

Mofl of our fyftems of phyfic have marked, as a 
primary one, a fpecies of fever under the title of Hec- 
tic ; but, as it is defcribed, I have never feen it as a 
primary difeafe. I have conftajitly found it as a fymp- 
xom of fome topical affection, mod commonly of an 
internal fuppuration ; and as fuch it mall be confider- 
ed in another place. 

LXXV, 

The diflinction of the feveral cafes of intermittent 
fever I have not profecuted here ; both becaufe we 
cannot affign the caufes of the differences which ap- 
pear, and becaufe I apprehend that the differences 
which in fact occur may be readily underftood from 
what is faid above (xxv, xxvi, xxvii.), and more ful- 
ly from our Methodical Nofology, Ch. I. Seel. I. 

«« .<..<..<..<..«..<..< .<■<..< ■<..<^^^»-^4"i' > - > ' ,> ' > ' v ' >>■>•>•>■>■■>■ >■■ 

CHAP. IV. 

OF THE REMOTE CAUSE OF FEVER. 

J.XXVL 

AS fever has been held to confift chiefly in an in- 
creafed action of the heart and arteries, phyficians 
have fuppofed its remote caufes to be certain direct 
Simulants fitted to produce this increased action. In 
many cafes, however, there is no evidence of fuch fli- 
mulants being applied ; and, in thole in which they 
are applied, they either produce only a temporary 
frequency of the pulfe, which cannot be confidered as 
a difeafe ; or, if they do produce a permanent febrile 
flate, it is by the intervention of a topical inflamma- 

I 2 tion, 
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t'ton, which produces a difeafe different from what is 
ilrictly called fever, (viii.) 

LXXVII. 

That direct ftimulants are the remote caufes of fe- 
ver, feems farther improbable ; becaufe the fuppofu 
tion does not account for the phenomena attending 
the acceffion of fevers, and becaufe other remote cauf- 
es can with greater certainty be affigned. 
LXXVIII. 

As fevers are fo generally epidemic, it is probable, 
that fome matter floating in the atmofphere, and ap- 
plied to the bodies of men, ought to be considered as 
the remote caufe of fevers; and thefe matters prefent 
in the atmofphere, and thus acting upon men, may be 
conf.dered, either as Contagion, that is, effluvia 
arifmg directly or originally from the body of a man 
under a particular difeafe, and exciting the fame kind 
of difeafe in the body of the perfon to whom they are 
applied ; or Miasmata, that is, effluvia arifing from 
other fubftances than the bodies of men, producing a 
difeafe in the perfon to whom they are applied. 
LXXIX. 

Contagions have been fuppofed to be of great vari- 
ety ; and, it is poflible this may be the cafe : but that 
they truly are fo, does not appear clearly from any 
tiling we know at prefent. The genera and fpecies of 
contagious difeafes of the clafs of Pyrexiae, at prefent 
known, are in number not very great. j hey chiefly 
belong to the order of fevers, to that of Exanthemata, 
or that of Profluvia. Whether there be any belong- 
ing to the order of Phlegmafiae, is doubtful ; and 
though there fhould, it will not much increafe the 
number of contagious pyrexiae. Of the contagious i 
antheraata and profluvia, the number of fpecies is near- 
ly afcertained ; and each of them is fo far of a deter- 
mined nature, that though they have now been ob- 
served and diflinguifhed for many ages, and in many 

different 
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different parts of the world, they have been always 
found to retain the fame general character, and to dif- 
fer only in circumftances, that may be imputed to fea- 
fon, climate, and other external caufes, or to the pe- 
culiar constitutions of the feveral perfons affected. 
It feems, therefore, probable, that, in each of thefe 
fpecies, the contagion is of one fpecific nature ; and 
that the number of contagious exanthemata or proflu- 
via is hardly greater than the number of fpecies enu- 
merated in the fy (terns of nofology. 

LXXX. 
If, while the contagious exanthemata and profiuvia 
are thus limited, we mould fuppofe the contagious 
pyrexia? to be ft ill of great and unlimited variety, it 
mud be with refpect to the genera and fpecies of con- 
tinued fevers. But if I be right in limiting, as I have 

done, the genera of thefe fevers, (lxvii. lxx.) it will 

appear likely that the contagions which produce them 
are not of great variety : and this will be much con- 
firmed, if we can render it probable that there is one 
principal, perhaps one common, fource of fuch conta- 
gions. 

lxxxl 

To this purpofe it is now well known, that the effiu- 
via conflantly arifing from the living human body, if 
lung retained in the fame place, without being diifufed 
in the atmofphere, acquire a fingular virulence ; and, 
in that ftatc, being applied to the bodies of men, be- 
come the caufe of a fever which is highly contagious. 

The exiitence of fuch a cauie is fully proved by the 
late obfervations on jail and hofpital fevers : and that 
the fame virulent matter may be produced in many o- 
ther places, muft be fufficiemiy obvious : and it is pro- 
bable that the contagion arifing in this manner, is not, 
like many other contagions, permanent and conftantly 
exifting; but that, in the circumftances mentioned, it 
is occasionally generated. At the fame time, the na- 
ture 
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tare of the fevers from thence, upon different occafi- 
ons, arifing, renders it probable that the virulent ftate 
of human effluvia is the common caufe of them, as 
they differ only in a ftate of their fymptorns ; which 
may be imputed to the circumftances of feafon, cli- 
mate, &c. concurring with the contagion, and modi- 
fying its force. 

Lxxxn. 

With refpect. to thefe contagions, though we have fpo r 
ken of them as of a matter floating in the atmofphere, 
it is proper to obferve* that they are never found toacl; 
but when they are near to the fources from whence 
they arife ; that is, either near to the bodies of men, 
from which they immediately iffue ; or near to fome 
fubftances which, as having been near to the bodies of 
men, are imbued with their effluvia, and in which fub- 
ftances thefe effluvia are fometimes retained in an acV 
ive ftate for a very long time. 

The fubftances thus imbued with an acYive and in- 
fectious matter, may be called, Fomites ; and it appears 
to me probable, that contagions, as they arife from fo- 
mites, are more powerful than as they arife immedi- 
ately from the human body. 

LXXXIII. 
Miafmata are next to be confidered. Thefe may 
arife from various fources, and be of different kinds ; 
but we know little of their variety, or of their feveral 
effects. We know with certainty only one fpecies of 
miafma, which can be confidered as the caufe of fever; 
and, from the univerfality of this, it may be doubted 
if there be any other. 

LXXXIV. 
The miafma, fo univerfally the caufe of fever, is that 
which arifes from marfhes or moift ground, acted upon 
by heat. So many obfervations have now been made 
with refped to this, in fo many different regions of the 
earth, that there is neither any doubt of its being in 

general 
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general a caufe of fevers, nor of its being very univer- 
fally the caufe of intermittent fevers, in all their differ- 
ent forms. The fimilarity of the climate, feafon, and 
foil, in the different countries in which intermittents 
arife, and the fimilarity of the difeafes, though arifing 
in diffetent regions, concur in proving, that there is 
one common caufe of thefe difeafes, and that this is the 
marifi miafma. 

What is the particular nature of this miafma, we 
know not; nor do we certainly know whether or not 
it differs in kind; but it is probable that it does not ; and 
that it varies only in the degree of its power, or per- 
haps as to its quantity, in a given fpace. 
LXXXV. 

It has been now rendered probable, that the remote 
caufes of fevers fviii.) are chiefly Contagions or Miaf- 
mata, and neither of them of great variety. We have 
fuppofed that miafmata are the caufe of intermittents, 
raid contagions the caufe of continued fevers, ftrictly 
fo named ; but we cannot with propriety employ thefe 
general terms. For, as the caufe of continued fevers 
may arife from fomites, and may, in fuch cafes, be cal- 
led a Miafma ; and as other miafmata alio may produce 
contagious difeafes ; it will be proper to diflinguim the 
caufes of fevers, by ufmg the terms Human or Marjh 
Effluvia, rather than the general ones of Contagion 
Miafma. 

LXXXVI. 

To render our doctrine of fever confident and com- 
plete, it is necelfary to add here, that thofe remote 
caufes of fever, human and marm effluvia, feem to be 
of a debilitating or fedative quality. They arife .from 
a putrefcent matter. Their production is favoured, 
and their power increafed, by circumftances which fa- 
vour putrefaction ; and they often prove putrefactive 
ferments with refpect to the animal fluids. As putrid 
matter, therefore, is always, with refpect to animal bo_ 

dies. 
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dies, a powerful fedative, fo it can hardly be doubted, 
that human and marih effluvia arc of the lame quali- 
ty ; and it is confirmed by this, that the debility which 
is always induced, feems to be in proportion to the o- 
ther marks that apoear of the power of thofe caufes. 
LXXXVII. 
Though we have endeavoured to fhow that fevers 
generally arife from marfh or human effluvia, we can- 
not, with any ceitainty, exclude fome other remote 
caufes, which are commonly fuppofed to have at lead a 
ihare in producing thofe difeafes. And I proceed, 
therefore to enquire concerning thefe caufes; the firft 
of which that merits attention, is the power of cold 
applied to the human b< 

LXXXVIIT. 
The operation of cold on a living body, is fo differ- 
ent in different circumilances, as to be of difficult ex- 
planation ; it is here^ therefore, attempted with fome 
• e.nce. 
The power of cold may be confidered as abfolute 
or relative. 

The abfehtte power is that by which it can diminifh 
the temperature of the body to which it is applied. 
And thus, if the natural temperature of the human 
body is, as we fuppoi'e it to be, that of 98 degrees of 
Farenheit's thermometer*; every degree of tempera- 
ture lefs than that, may be confidered as cold withre- 
fpect. to the human body; and, in proportion to its 
degree, will have a tendency to diminifh the temper- 
ature of the body. But as the living human body has 
in itfelf a power of generating heat, fo it can fuftain 
its own proper heat to the degree above mentioned, 
though furrounded by air or other bodies of a lower 
temperature than itfelf; and it appears from obferva- 

tion, 

* In every infbnce of our mentioning degrees of heat or cold, we 
(hall mention thsm by the degrees i n Farenheit's fcale ; and the ex- 
preffion ofhigher c» lower (hall always be according to that fcale. 
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tion, that, in this climate, air, or other bodies applied 
to the living man, do not diminifh the temperature 
of his body, unlets the temperature of the bodies appli- 
ed be below 62 degrees. From hence it appears, that 
the abiblute power of cold in this climate, does not 
act upon the living human body, unlets the cold ap- 
plied be below the degree juft now mentioned. 

It appears alfo'that the human body's being fur- 
rounded by air of a lower temperature than itfelf, is 
neceflaiy to its being retained in its proper temperature 
of 93 degrees: for, in this climate, ever/ temperature 
of the air above 62 degrees, applied to the human 
body, though ftill of a lower temperature than itfelf, 
is found to increafe the heat of it. And from all this 
it appears, that the abfolute power of cold with refpecT; 
to the human body, is very different from what it is 
with refpect to inauimate bodies. 
LXXX1X. 

The relative power of cold with refpecl to the liv- 
ing human body, is that power by which it produces 
a fenfation of cold in it ; and with refpecl to this, it is 
agreeable to the general principle of fenfation, that the 
fenfation produced, is not in proportion to the abfo- 
lute force of impreffion, but according as the new im- 
preffion is flronger or weaker than that which had 
been applied immediately before. Accordingly, with 
refpecl to temperature, the fenfation produced by any 
degree of this, depends upon the temperature to which 
the body had been immediately before expofed; fo 
that whatever is higher than this feels warm, and what- 
ever is lower than it, feels cold ; and it will therefore 
happen that the oppofite fenfations of heat and cold 
may on different occaiions arife from the fame tempe- 
rature, as marked by the thermometer. 

With refpecl: to this, however, it is to be obferved, 
that though every change of temperature gives a fenfa- 
tion of cold or heat as it is lower or higher than the 

Vol. I K tem-r 
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temperature applied immediately before, the ienfation 
produced is, in different cafes, of different duration. 
If the temperature at any time applied is under 62 de- 
grees, every increafe of temperature applied will give 
a fenfation cf heat; but if the increafe of temperature 
does not a rife to 62 degrees, the fenfation produced 
will not continue long, but be foon changed to a fen- 
fation of cold. In like manner, any temperature, ap- 
plied to the human body, lower than that of the bo- 
dy itfclf, gives a fenfation of cold ; but if the temper- 
ature applied does not go below 62 degres, the fenfa- 
tion of cold will not continue long, but be foon chang- 
ed to a fenfation of heat. 

It will appear hereafter, that the effects of the fen- 
fation of cold will be very different, according as it is 
moie permanent or traniitory. 

XC. 

Having thus explained the operation of cold as ab- 
folute or relative with refpect to the human body, I 
proceed to mention the general effects of cold upon it. 

1. Cold, in certain circumflances, has manifeltly a 
Jedative power, it can extinguifh the vkal principle 
entirely, either in particular parts, or in the whole bo- 
dy; and considering how much the vital principle of 
animals depends upon heat, it cannot be doubted that 
the power of cold is always more or lefs directly feda- 
tive. 

This effect may be faid to take place from every de- 
gree of abfolatc cold ; and, when the heat of the body 
has upon any occafion been preternaturally increafed, 
every lower temperature may be ufeful in diminifhing 
the activity of the fyilem ; but it cannot diminifh the 
natural vigour of the vital principle, till the cold appli- 
ed is under 62 degrees ; nor even then will it have this 
effect, unlefs the cold applied be of an intenie degree, 
or be applied for fome length of time to a large por- 
tion of the body. 

2. It is equally manifeft, that, in certain circum- 

naaces 
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fiances, cold proves a flimulus to the living bod}% and 
particularly to the fanguiferous fyftem. 

It is probable, that this effect takes place in every 
cafe in which the temperature applied produces a fen- 
fation of cold ; and this, therefore, as depending en- 
tirely on the relative power of cold, will be in propor- 
tion to the change of temperature that takes place. 

It appears to me p<obable, that every change of 
temperature from a higher to a lower degree, will 
prove more or lefs flimulant ; excepting when the cold 
applied is fo intenfe, as immediately to extinguish the 
vital principle in the part. 

3. Beilde the fedative and flimulant powers of cold, 
it is manifeflly a powerful ajlringexft, caufing a con- 
traction of the veffels on the furface of the body, and 
thereby producing a palenefs of the fkin and a fup- 
preflion of perfpi ration ; and it feems to have fimilar 
effects when applied to internal parts. It is likewife 
probable, that this conftriction, as it takes place efpe- 
cially in confequence of the fenfibility of the parts to 
which the cold is applied, will in fome meafure be 
Communicated to other parts of the body ; and that 
thereby the application of cold proves a tonic power 
with refpect to the whole fyflem. 

Thcfe effects of tonic and aftringent power feem to 
take place both from the abfolute and relative power 
of cold: and therefore every application of it which 
gives a fenfation of cold, is, in its firfl effect, both a- 
flringent and flimulant, though the former may be 
often prevented from being either confiderable or per- 
manent when the latter immediately takes place. 

XCI. 

It will be obvious, that thefe feveval effects of cold 
cannot all take place at the fame time, but may in 
fuccefiion be varioufly combined. The ftimulant pow- 
er taking place obviates the effects, at leaft the per- 
manency of the effects, that might otherwife have a- 

K 2 rifen 
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rifen from the fedative power. That the fame ftimu- 
lant power prevents thefe from the afbingent, 1 have 
laid above ; but the ftimulant and tonic powers of cold 
are commonly, perhaps always, conjoined. 

XCII. 

Thefe general effcfts of cold now pointed out are 
fometimes falutary, frequently morbid ; but it is the 
latter only lam to'confider here, and they feem to be 
chiefly the following. 

i. A general inflammatory difpofition of the fyf- 
tem, which is commonly accompanied with Rheuma- 
tifm, or other Phlegmafire. 

2. The fame inflammatory difpofition accompani- 
ed with Catarrh. 

3. A Gangrene of particular parts. 

4. A palfy of a fingle member. 

5. A Fever, or Fever ftrictly fo called (viii.) which 
it often produces by its own power alone, but more 
commonly it is only an exciting caufe of fever by Con- 
curring with the operation of human or marfh effluvia. 

XCIII. 

Cold is often applied to the human body without 
producing any of thefe morbid effects, and it is diffi- 
cult to determine in what circumdances it efpecially 
operates in producing them. It appears to me, that 
the morbid effects of cold depend partly upon certain 
circumftances of the cold itfelf, and partly on certain 
circumdances of the perfon to whom it is applied. 

XCIV. 

The circumftances of the cold applied, which fcem 1 
to give it effect, are, 1. The intenfity or degree of the ! 
cold : 2. The length of time during which it is appli- ■ 
ed ; 3. The degree of moifture at the fame time ac- • 
companying it ; 4. Its being applied by a wind or r 
current of air ; 5. Its being a viciffitude, or fudden 1 
and comiderable change of temperatsre, from heat to ) 
cold. 

xcv. . 
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XCV. 

The ci 'rum fiances of perfons rendering them more 
liable to be affected by cold, fecm to be, i. The weak- 
nefs of the fyftem, and particularly the leffened vigour 
of the circulation, occationed, by fading, by evacua- 
tions, by fatigue, by a laft night's debauch, by cx- 
cefs in venery, by long watching, by much ftudy, by 
refl immediately after great exercifc, by deep, and by 
preceding difcafe. 2. The body, or frs parts, being 
deprived of their accuftomed coverings. 3. One part 
of the body being cxpofed to cold, while the reft is 
kept in its ufual or a greater warmth. 

XCVI. 

The power of thefe circumstances (xcv.)is demon- 
ftrated by the circumftances enabling perfons to reflffc 
cold. Thefe are, a certain vigour of conititution, ex- 
ercifc of the body, the prefence of active paffions, and 
the ufe of cordials. 

Befide thefe, there are other circumftances which, 
by a different operation, enable perfons to refift cold 
acting as a fenfation ; fuch as, paffions engaging a 
clofe attention to one object, the ufe of narcotics, and 
that date of the body in which fenfibility is greatly 
diminifhed, as in maniacs. To all which is to be add- 
ed, the power of habit with refpect to thofe parts of the 
body to which cold is more conftantly applied, which 
both diminifhes fenfibility, and increafes the power of 
the activity generating heat. 

XCVII. 

Befide cold, there are other powers that fcem to be 
remote caufes of fever ; fuch, as fear, intemperance in 
drinking, excefs in venery, and other circumftan 
which evidently weaken the fyflem. But whether 
any of thefe fedative powers be alone the remote caufe 
of fever, or if they only operate either as concurring with 
the operation of marfh or human effluvia, or as giving 
an opportunity to the operation of cold, are queilions 

not 
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not to be pofitively anfwered : they may pofiibly of 
themfelvcs produce fever ; but moft frequently they 
operate as concurring in one or other of the ways a- 
bove mentioned. 

XCVIII 
Having now mentioned the chief of the remote 
caufes of fevers, it may be further obfervcd, that thefe 
will arife more or lefs readily, according as miafmata 
and contagions are more or lefs prevailing or power- 
ful, or as thefe are more or lefs favoured by the con- 
currence of cold and other fedative powers. 

../ .<..<..«..<..< .<<.<< .<<$•>£>•■>• >>•■>>■>> ■>.■>.■>- 

C H A P. V. 

OF THE PROGNOSIS OF FEVERS. 

XCIX. 

AS fevers (by Ix.) confift of both morbid ad falu- 
tary motions and fymptoms, the tendency of 
the difeafc to a happy or fatal iflTue, or the prognoflic 
in fevers, has been eftablifhed by marking the preva- 
lence of the morbid or of the falutary fymptoms ; and 
it might be properly fo eftablifhed, if we could certain- 
diftinguifh between the one and the other of thefe 
kinds of fymptoms: but the operation of the reaction, 
or falutary efforts of nature in curing fevers, is (till in- 
volved in fo much obfeurity, that I cannot explain the 
feveral fymptoms of it fo clearly as to apply them to 
the eftabliihing prognostics ; and this, I think, may 
be done better, by marking the morbid iymptoms 
which ikew the tendency to death in fevers. 

C. 
This plin of the prognoftics in fevers muft proceed 
upon our knowledge of the caufes of death in genera!, 
and in fevers moie particularly. 

The 
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The caufes of death, in general, are either direct or 
indirect. 

The firft are thofe which directly attack and deftroy 
the vital principle, as lodged in the nervous fyftem ; or 
deftroy the organization of the brain immediately ne- 
eeflary to the action of that principle. 

The fecond, or the indirect caufes of death, are 
thofe which interrupt fuch functions as are neceflary 
to the circulation of the blood, and thereby neceiTary 
to the due continuance and fupport of the vital prin- 
ciple. 

CI. 

Of thefe general caufes, thofe which operate more 
particularly in fevers feem to be, Jirjf, The violence of 
reaction j which either, by repeated violent excite- 
ments, deftroys the vital power itfelf ; or, by its vio- 
lence, deftroys the organization of the brain neceflary 
to the action of that power ; or, by the fame violence, 
deftroys the organization of the parts mere immediate- 
ly neceflary to the circulation of the blood. 

Secondly, The caufe of death in fevers may be apti- 
Jon, that is, a power capable of deftroying the vital 
principle ; and this poifon may be either the miafma 
or contagion which wasthe remote caufe of the fever, or 
it may be a putrid matter generated in the courfe of 
the fever. In both cafes, the operation of fuch a 
power appears either as acting chiefly on the nervous 
fyftem, inducing the fymptoms of debility ; or as act- 
ing upon the fluids of the body, inducing a putrefcent 
ftate in them. 

CII. 

From all this it appears, that the fymptoms fhowing 
the tendency to death in fevers, may be difcovered by 
their being either the fymptoms 

Of violent reaction ; 

Of great debility j 

Or, of ajlrong tendency to putrefatlion in the fluids. 

And, 
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An J, upon this fuppofition, I proceed now to tturk 
thofe fvmotoms more particularly*. 

CIII. 

The fymptoms which denote the violence of reaction, 
. i. The increafed force, haitinefs, and frequency, 
of the pulfe. 2. The increafed heat of the body. 3. 
The fymptoms which are the marks of a genet al in- 
flammatory diathefis, and more efpecially of a parti- 
cular determination to the brain, lungs, or other im- 
portant vifcera. 4. The fymptoms which are the 
marks of the caufe of violent readioji ; that is, of a 
ftrong ftiroulus applied, or of a (trong fpafm formed, 
the latter appearing in a conflderable fuppreffion of 
the excretions. 

CIV. 

The fymptoms whL'h denote a great degree of debi- 
lity, are, 

In the Animal Functions : I. The weaknefs of 
the voluntary motions ; II. The irregularity of the vo- 
luntary motions, depending on their debility ; III. The 
weaknefs of fenfation ; IV. The weaknefs and irre- 
gularity of the intellectual operations. 

In the Vital Functions ; I. The weaknefs of the 
pulfe ; II. The coldnefs or Shrinking of the extremi- 
ties ; III. The tendency to a deliquiuvi animi in an e- 
rect poiture; IV. The weaknefs of refpiration. 

In the Natural Functions : I. The weaknefs of 
the ftomach, as appearing in anorexia, naufea, and 
vomiting ; II. Involuntary excretions, depending upon 

a 

* No part of medical knowledge is To ferviceable in the pra&ice 
of phyfic as prognostics. It wonderfully aflitU in the cure of all 
difeafes, but more efpecially fevtrs, and other acute diforders. The 
youug reader, therefore, ought to be particularly attentive to this 
part of the work. What the author advances is very diiferent from 
what has gone before. We have here no hypothefes or fancies, no 
Luppofitions unfupported by fads ; but, on the contrary, truths 
deduced from a cartful obfer vat ion of nature, and airanr-ed in a dif- 
ti..il an f perfpicaous manner; 
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a palfy of the fphinclers ; III. Difficult deglutition, 
depending upon a paify of the mufcles of the fauces. 

CV. 
Lajlly, The fymptoms denoting the putrejcent Jiate 
of the fluids, are, 

I. With refpecl: to the ftomach ; the loathing of an- 
imal food, naufea and vomiting, great thirft, and a 
delire of acids. 

II. With refpedt to the fluids ; i. The blood drawn 
out of the veins not coagulating as ufual ; i. Hemorr- 
hagy from different parts, without marks of increafed 
impetus ; 3. Effufions under the (kin or cuticle, form- 
ing petechias, maculae, and vibices ; 4. Effufions of a 
yellow ferum under the cuticle. 

III. With refpecl to the flate of the excretions ; fe- 
tid breath, frequent loofe and fetid (tools, high-colour- 
ed turbid urine, fetid fweats, and the fetor and livid 
colour of bliftered places. 

IV. The cadaverous fmell of the whole body. 

CVI. 

Thefe feveral fymptoms have very often, each of 
them fingly, a fliare in determining the prognofiic : 
but more efpecially by their concurrence and combi- 
nation with one another : particularly thofe of debili- 
ty with thofe of putrefcency*. 

CV1I. 

On the fubjecl of the prognofiic, it is proper to ob- 
ferve, that many phyficians have been of opinion there 
is fomething in the nature of fevers which generally 
determines them to be of a certain duration; and there-, 
fore that their terminations, whether falutary or fatal, 

Vol. I. L happen 

* It may not be amifs to explain this circumftance a little more 
fully. Coldntfs of the extremities may alone be fufficient to induce 
the practitioner to think the ifTue of the difeafe fatal ; yet if this 
fymptom be combined with a wcaknefs and irregularity of the in- 
tellectual opeiations, and thefe two. accompanied with involuntary, 
loufc, and fectid evacuations of llool, and urine, death may be prc^-. 
r.yuuced lo be at ;;o great diltanee. 
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happen at certain periods of the difeafe, rather than at 
others. Thefe periojs are called the Critical Days ; 
carefully marked by Hippocrates and other ancient 
phyficians, as well as by many moderns of the greateft 
eminence in practice ; whilft at the fame time ma- 
ny other moderns, of no inconfiderable authority, de- 
ny their taking place in the fevers of thefe northern 
regions which we inhabit. 

CVIII. 

1 am of opinion that the doctrine of the ancients, and 
particularly that of Hippocrates, on this fubjecl, was 
well founded ; and that it is applicable to the fevers 
of our climate. 

CTX. 

I am of this opinion, jirjl, Bccaufe I obferve that 
the animal ceconomy, both from its own conftitution, 
and from habits which are eafily produced in it, is 
readily fubjected to periodical movements. Secondly, 
Becaufe in the difeafes of the human body, I obferve 
periodical movements to take place with great con- 
stancy and exactnefs ; as in the cafe of intermittent 
fevers, and many other difeafes. 

CX. 
• Thefe confiderations render it probable, that exact ' 
periodical movements may take place in continued fe- 
vers ; and 1 think there is evidence of fuch move- 
ments actually taking place. 

CXI. 
The critical days, or thofeon which we fuppofe the 
termination of continued fevers efpecially to happen, 
are, the third,fiftb r feventb, ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, 
feventeenth, and twentieth. We mark none beyond 
this laft ; becaufe,^ though fevers are fometimes pro- 
tracted beyond this period, it is, however, more ra ♦ - 
ly, fo that there are not a fufficient number of ob- 
fervations to afcertain the courfe of them ; and fur- 
ther, becaufe it is probable that, in fevers long pro- 
tracted, 
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traded, the movements become lefs exact and regular, 
and therefore lefs eafily obfeived. 

CXIL 

That the days now mentioned are the critical days, 
feems to be proved by the particular facts which are 
found in the writings of Hippocrates. From thefe 
facts, as collected from the feveral writings of that' au- 
thor by M. De Haen, it appears, that of one hundred 
and fixty-three invtances of the termination of fevers, 
which happened on one or other of the firft twenty 
days of the difeafe, there are one hundred and feven, 
or more than two thirds of the whole number, which 
happened on one or other of the eight days above 
mentioned ; that none happened on the fecond or 
thirteenth day ; and upon the eighth, tenth, twelfth, 
fifteenth, fixteenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth, there 
are but eighteen inftances of termination, or one 
ninth of the whole. 

CXIII. 

As the terminations which happen on the feven 
days laft mentioned, are, upon the whole., few, and, 
upon any one of them, fewer than thofe which hap- 
pen on any of our fuppofed critical days ; fo there 
are therefore nine days which may be called non- 
critical ; while, on the other hand, the many ter- 
minations which happened on the feventh, fourteenth, 
and twentieth days, afford a proof both of critical 
days in general, and that thefe are the chief of them. 
Hereafter I fhall mention an analogy that renders 
the power of the other critical days fufficiently pro- 
bable. 

CXIV. 

It appears further, that as, of the terminations which 
were final and falutary, not a tenth part happened on 
the non-critical days ; and of the terminations which 
were final and fatal, though the greater number hap- 
pened on the critical days, yet- above a third of them 

L 2 happened 
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happened on the non-critical ; fo it would appear, 
that the tendency of the animal ceconomy is to ob- 
ferve the critical days, and that it is by the operation 
of fome violent and irregular caufe that the courfe of 
thing, is fometimes turned to the non-critical. 

cxv. 

What has been faid, gives fufficient ground for pre- 
fuming, that it is the general tendency of the animal 
ceconomy to determine the periodical movements in 
fevers to be chiefly on the critical days. At the fame 
time, we muft acknowledge it to be a general tenden : 
cy only;' and that in patricidal' cafes, many circumftan- 
ces may occur to difturb the regular courfe of it. Thus, 
though the chief andmore remarkable exacerbations in 
continued fevers happen on the criticaldays, there are 
truly exacerbations happening every day ; and thefe, 
from certain caufes, may become confiderable and cri- 
tical. Further, though intermittent fevers are certain^- 
ly very flrongly determined to obferve a tertian of 
quartan period, we know there are certain circumftan- 
ces which prevent them from obferving thefe periods 
exactly., and which render them either anticipating 
poftponing fo much, that the days of paroxyfms come 
to be quite changed ; and it is allowable to fupj^ 
that the like may happen with refpedt. to the exacerba- 
tions of continued (b as thereby to dlilurb the 
arance of cr 

A particular inftance of this oca - with refpect. to 
. In the writi 
crates, there are mi terminations 1 . 

ningori l .1 day; but j 1 therefore rec- 

koned among the critical da rminations 

happening on that day, thee is not one which proves 

falutary kind ; the greater number are 
ral, and all the reft a • imperfect, and followed with 
a relapfe. All thi . fnov fome violent caufe had, 

in thefe cafes, produced a deviation from the o;dinary 

courfe 
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courfe of nature; that the terminations on the fixth 
day are nothing more tha r i anticipations of the k- 
venth, and therefore a proof of the power of this 
laft*. 

cxyi. 

The doctrine of critical days has been much em- 
barraiTed by fome diffonant accounts of it, which ap- 
pear in the writings imputed to Hippocratesf . But 
this may be juftly accounted for from thefe writings 
being truly the works of different perfons, and from 
the mod genuine of them having fullered many cor- 
ruptions; Jo that, in fhort, every thing which is in- 
continent with the facts above laid down, may be af- 
cribed to one or other of thefe caufes. 

This, 

* This idea of the general tendency of nature to preferve a regu- 
larity in the animal motions, is a moft ingenious explanation of the 
apparent irregularities in the termination of fevers. It h perhaps 
one of the bett defences of the critical days that ever appeared, be- 
caufe it explain?, in a moft Tatisfacjory manner, why the termina- 
tion on the fixth day fhould not be fahitary. The violence of the 
diflurbing caufe excites motions which nature has not the power of 
withftanding, and which are either the immediate caufes of death, 
or induce fuch morbid affections as prove ultimately fatal. 

f To enter into a critical inquiry, whether the works handed 
down to us as the writings of Hippocrates are peally the productions 
of that great man, or compilations fiom various phyficians, would 
be foreign to the delign of tin's work. The (hie of them is, if I 
may be allowed the expreffion, homogeneous ; the fame provincial 
■6t prevails through the whole of them ; and they are extremely 
irkable, efpecinUy fuch of them as rtfpeft the critical days, for 
ig rather;, detail of obferved ra&s, than reafonings brought to 
fupport a favourite hypothec's. It is probable indeed that Hippti- 
cates, who has got the credit of the work, might have been indebt- 
ed to manv of his contemporaries for fome of the materials that 
compofe them ; but the famenefs of the ftyle is a (trong preemp- 
tive that they are the production of one perfon, or at lead 
of th ii having been reduced to their prefent form by one and the 
fame hand. Dr. Culhn's other fuppofitlori, of their having fuffeied 
many, and, he might have added, material corruptions feems hi 
probable. 
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CXViL 

This, further, has efpecially diflurbed the dodrine 
of critical days, that Hippocrates himfelf attempted, 
perhaps too nattily, to eftabiifh general rules, and to 
bring the doctrine to a general theory, drawn from Py. 
thagorean opinions concerning the power of numbers. 
Jt is this which i'eems to have produced the idea of 
odd days, and of a quaternary and feptenary period; 
doctrines which appear fo often in the writings of 
Hippocrates. Thefe, however, are inconfittent with 
the fa els above laid down; and indeed, as Afclepiades 
and Celfus have obferved, are incontiftent with one 
another. 

CXVIII. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it is apprehended, that 
the ciitical days above affigned, are truly the critical 
days of Hippocrates, and may be confiitently explain- 
ed in the following manner. 

CXIX. 

From the univeifality of tertian or quartan periods 
in intermitent fevers, we cannot doubt of there bein?, 
in the animal ceconomy, a tendency to obferve fuch 
periods*; and the critical days above mentioned are 
confident with this tendency of the ceconomy, as all 
of them mark either tertian or quartan periods. Thefe 
periods, however, are not promifcuoully mixed, but 
occupy conftantly their feveral portions in the pro- 
grefs of the difeafe ; fo that, from the beginning to the 
eleventh day, a tertian period takes place, and, from 
the eleventh to the twentieth, and perhaps longer, a 
quartan period is as fleadily obferved. 

cxx. 

What determines the periods to be changed about 
the eleventh day, we have not clearly perceived; but 
the facl is certain : for there is no inftance of any ter- 
mination on the thirteenth, that is, the tertian period 
next following the eleventh; whereas, upon the four- 
m —, tcenth, 

I he author might have added, or periods compounded of thefe two. 
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tcenth, feventeenth, and twentieth, which mark quar- 
tan periods, there are forty- three inflances of termina- 
tions, and fix only on all the intermediate days be- 
tween thefe. 

This prevalence of a quartan period hares no room 
fur doubting that the twentieth, and not the twenty- 
firft, is the critical day marked by Hippocrates, 
though the laft is mentioned as fuch in the common 
edition of the AphoriiYns, taken from an erroneous 
manufcript, which Celius alfofeems to have copied. 

CXXI. 

A con fiftency with the general tendency of the fyf- 
tem, renders the feries of critical days we have men- 
tioned, probably the true one ; and the only remain- 
ing difficulty in finding what we have delivered to be 
the fame with the genuine doctrine of Hippocrates, is 
the frequent mention of the fourth as a critical day. 

It is true there are more inftances of terminations 
happening on this day, than on fome of thofe days we 
have aflei ted to be truly critical : but its inconfiftency 
with the more general tendency, and fome other con- 
iiderations, lead us to deny its being naturally a criti- 
cal day ; and to think, that the inftances of termina- 
tions, which have really occurred on the fourth day, 
are to be reckoned among the other irregularities that 
happen in this matter. 

CXXII. 

I have thus endeavoured to fupport the doctrine of 
critical days, chiefly upon the particular facts to be 
found in the. writings of Hippocrates : And although 
1 might alfo produce many other teftimonies of both 
ancient and modem times ; yet it mud be owned, that 
fome of thefe teftimonies may be fufpe&ed to have a- 
riien rather from a veneration of Hippocrates, than 
from accurate obfervation. 

CXXIII. 
With refpect to the opinions of many moderns who 

deny 
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deny the prevalence of critical days, they are to be 
little regarded, for the observation of the courfe of 
continued fevers is known to be difficult and fallaci- 
ous; and therefore the regularity of that courfe may 
have often efcaped inattentive and prejudiced obferv- 
ers. 

CXX1V. 

Our own obfervations amount to this, That fevers 
with moderate fymptoms, generally the cafes of the 
fynocha, frequently terminate in nine days, orfooner, 
and very conftantly upon one or other of the critical 
days which fall within that period : but it is very rare, 
in this climate, that cafes of either the typhus or fv- 
nochus terminate before the eleventh day ; and, when 
they do terminate on this day, it is for the moft part 
fatally. When they are protracted beyond this time, 
I have very contlantly found, that their terminations 
were upon the fourteenth, feventeenth, or twentieth 
day. 

In fuch cafes, the falutary terminations are feldom 
attended with any confiderable evacuation. A fweat- 
ing frequently appears, but is feldom confiderable ; and 
I have hardly ever obferved critical and dccifive ter- 
minations attended with vomiting, evacuations by 
(tool, or remarkable changes in the urine. The fo- 
lution of the difeafe is chiefly to be difcerned from 
fome return of fleep and appetite, the ceafing of deli- 
rium, and an abatement of the frequency of the pulfe. 
By thefe fymptoms we can often mark a crifis of the 
difeafe : but it feldom happens fuddenly and entirely; 
and it is mod commonly from fome favourable fymp- 
toms occurring upon one critical day, that we can an- 
nounce a more entire folution upon the next following. 

Upon the whole, 1 am perfuaded, that, if obfervati- 
ons fhall be made with attention, and without pre- 
judice, I fhall be allowed to conclude with the words 
of the learned and fagacious Gaubius, <c Tailor, ni fua 

confti- 
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" confliteric Hippocrat: au&oritas, Galeno fides, 
" Nature virtus et ordo." 
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C H A P. VI. 

OF THE METHOD OF CURE IN FEVERS. 

SECT. I. 
OF THE CURE OF CONTINUED FEVERS. 

CXXV. 

AS it is allowed, that, in every fever which has 
its full courfe, there is an effort of nature of a 
ialutary tendency, it might be fuppofed that the cure 
of fevers lhould be left to the operations of nature, or 
that our art mould be only directed to fupport and re- 
gulate thefe operations, and that we mould form our in- 
dications accordingly. This plan, however, I can- 
not adopt, becaufe the operations of nature are very 
precarious, and not lb well underftood as to enable us 
to regulate them properly. It appears to me, that 
trulting to thefe operations has often given occafion to 
a negligent and inert practice ; and there is reafon to 
believe, that an attention to the operations of nature 
may be often fuperfeded bv art. 

CXXVI. 

The plan which to me appears to be molt fuitable, 
is that which forms the indications of cure upon the 
view of obviating the tendency to death ; while, 
at the fame time, the means of executing thefe indi- 
cations are directed by a proper attention to the prox- 
imate caufe of fevers. 

Upon this plan, in confequence of what has been 
laid down above en the fubject. of the prognoftic, we 

Vol. I. M form 
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form three general indications in the cure of continued 
fevers ; and the one or other of thele is to be em- 
ployed according- as the circumltances of the fever 
(eii.)fhall direct. 

The firft therefore is, To moderate the violence f 
reaction. 

The fecond is, To remove the caufes or obviate the ef- 
fects of d bility. And, 

The third is, To obviate or cor reel the tendency of 
the fluids to tut rtf act ion. 

CXXVII. 

The fir ft indication may be anfwered, that is, the 
violence ,of reacti on may be moderated. 

i. By all thofe means which drminifh the action of 
the heart and arteries, 

i. By thofe means which take off the fpafm of the 
extreme vefllds, which we luppofe to be the chief 
caufe of violent reaction. 

CXXVIIL 

The action of the heart and arteries may be dimi- 
niihed, 

i. By avoiding or moderating thofe irritations? 
which, in one degree or other, are almoft confbintly 
applied to the body. 

2. By the ufe of certain fedative powers.- 

3. By diminiihing the tenfion and tone of the arte- 
rial fyftem. 

CXXIX. 
The irritations (exxviii. 1.) almoft conftantly appli- 
ed, are the impreffions made upon our fenfes ; theex- 
ercife of the body and mind ; and the taking in of ali- 
ments. The avoiding theie as much as poflible, or 
the moderating their force, constitute what is rightly 
called the Antiphlogistic Regimen, proper to be 
employed in almoft every continued fever 

exxx. 

The conduct, of the regimen is to be directed by the 
following rules and cjnliderations. 

1. Im- 
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1. Lrpreffio ns on the external fenfes, as being fii- 
ilaat to t -j, ana a chief fupport of its acli- 

irity, fhould he avoided as much as poflible ; thofe e- 
fpeciallv. of more conitant application, thofe of a Wrong- 
er kind, and thofe which give pain and uneafmefs. 
No imprdlion is to be more carefully guarded a- 
nft than that of external heat ; while, at the fame 
time, every other means of increafing the heat of the 
body is to be munned. Boththefe precautions are to be 
obfer'ved as foon as a hot ftage is fully formed, and to 
be attended to during its continuance ; excepting in 
certain cafes, where a determination to fweatingis ne- 
ceifary, or where the ftimulatit effects of heat may be 
compeufated by circumftances which determine it to 
produce a relaxation and vevulfion. 

2. All motion of the body is to be avoided, efpeci- 
ally that which requires the exercife of its own muf- 
cles; and that pofture of the body is to be chofen which 
employs the fewelr. mufcles, and which keeps none of 
them long in a (fate of contraction. Speaking, as it 
accelerates refpi ration, is particularly to be refrained 
from. 

3. The exercife of the mind alfo is a famulus to the 
body ; Co that all impreffions which lead to thought, 
and thoie efpecially which may excite emotion or 
pafTim, are to be carefully fhunned. 

With refpecf. to avoiding impreffions of all kinds, an 
exception is to be made in the cafe of a delirium com- 
ing on, when the prefenting of accuftomed objects 
may have theeHect of interrupting and diverting the ir- 
regular train of ideas then arifing in the mind. 

4. The prefence of recent aliment in the ftomach 
proves always a hamulus to the fyflem, and ought 
therefore to be as moderate as poflible. A total ab- 
itinence for fome time may be of fervicc ; but as this 
cannot be long continued with fafVty, we mud avoid 
the hamulus of aliment, by choofmg that kind which 

M 2 gives 
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gives the leaft*, We ftfppofe that alimentary matters 
are m-sre ftimulant according as they arc more alka- 
lefcent ; and this leads to avoid all animal, and to ufe 
vegetable food onlv. 

As our drink alfo may prove ftimulant, fo all aro- 
matic and fpiritous liquors arc to be avoided; and, in 
anfwering the prefent indication, all fermented liquors, 
excepting thofe of the lowed quality, are to be abllain- 
ed from-}-. 

CXXXI. 

Befide thefe ftimulant powers more conftantly ap- 
plied, there are others which, although occasionally 
only, yet, as commonly accompanying fevers, mmt be 
attended to and removed^. 

One is, the fenfe of ihirft, which, as a powerful fti- 
mulus, ought always, in one way or other, to be re- 
moved §. 

Another ftimuliis frequently arifes from crudities, 
or corrupted humours, in the ftomach ; and it is to be 
removed by vomiting, by dilution, or by the ufe of 
acid [[. 

. A third 

* In addition to thefe directions it may be mentioned that, if the 
patient have a defire for food, which is feldom the cafe, he ought to 
make very fparing and frequent meals. Much food taken at once, 
proves a greater ftimulusthan the fame quantity taken at fcveral dif- 
ferent times ; efpecially jf fufficient quantities of diluting miiciiagi T 
rio>.i5 drink, fuch as Ijntfeed tea, barley-water, water-gruel, &e. be 
taken along with it. 

+ Thin liquors are the heft in cafes of this kind : of thefe we may 
either ufe water alone, or weak lfntfeed tea, thin barley-water, toalr. 
aud water, whey, currant-jelly diiTolved in water, with a variety of 
fuch mucilaginous acefcent drinks. They ought to be taken in 
fmall quantities, and often. 

t This paffage might have been more dearly exprelTed thus : be- 
fides the ftimulant power? more conftantly applied, others, only oc- 
«afioqaIly accompanying fevers, muft be attended to and removed. 

§ The drinks mentioned in the former note are belt adapted to 
this purpofe. 

J1 The vegetable acids are the moil fuitable, efpecially the juices 
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A third ftimulus often arifes frcm the preternatural 
! retention of faxes in the inteftines; Tmd ought to be 
: re-moved by frequent laxative glyfters*. 

A fourth flimulus to be conftantly fufpe&ed in fe- 
■ vers, is a general acrimony of the fluids, as produced 
by the increafe of motion and heat, joined with an in- 
terruption of the excretions. This acrimony* is to be 
obviated or removed by the taking in of large quan- 
tities of mild antifeptic liquorsfj 
-CXXX11. 
The avoiding of irritation in all thefe particulars, 
(exxx, and exxxi.) constitutes the antiphlogistic re- 
gimen abfoiuteiy neceflary for moderating the violence 
of reaction ; and, it I miftake not, is proper in almoft 
every circumftance of continued fevers ; becaufe the 
propriety and fafety of employing ftimulants is often 
Micerfain ; and becaufe feveral of thofe above menti- 
tioned, belide their ftirnulant powers, have other qua- 
lities by which they may be hurtful. 

It appears to me, that the fuppofed utility of ftimu- 
lants, in certain cafes of fever, has often aiifen from a 

miftake 

ot acid fruits, as the juices of oranges, lemons, currants or apples, 
uted with water. Jn fore cafes the mineral acids have been 
much extolled, efpecially the nitrous, when united with fpirit o; 
wme. The fpiritus astheris nitrofi of the laft London Pharmaco- 
poeia is ufed with fuccefs in thefe cafes. It may b<> oiven i' ba 
water, to the quantity of twenty or twenty-live drops within the 



our. 



The preference of clyfters to pm bvious. — 

Tlie action even of the moll gentle laxative- is always attended with 
h>me degree of ftimulus, while clytlers, 
feldom produce that effect. The hefl ch 

a p'nt of milk, with as much water, t «• of oil, and one 

■ unce of brown fugar, or, what is better than fugar, two ounces of 



manna. 



f" T!ie chief of thefe are the acid fruits piloted with water ; to 
which we may add the decoction of ma!t, of radix graminis, (the 
Iriticum repens of Linnc.) infufions of fage, mint, and other pla.us 
of that natural order which Linne calls Spirantia. 
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■ 
miftake in having nfcribed to their ftimulant what 
really dependedrupon their antifpafmodic power. 
CXXXIII. 

A fecond head of the means (exxviii 2.) for mo- 
derating the violence of 'reaction, comprehends cert 
fedative powes, which may»be employed to diminish 
the activity of the whole body, and particularly that 
ofthe fanguiferous fyftem. 

Thtfirjl of thefe to be mentioned is the application 
of cold. 

Heat is the chief fupport of the activity of the ani- 
mal fyflem ; which is therefore provided in itfelf with 
a power of generating heat. Bur, at the fame time, we 
obferve, that this would go to ejfeefs, were it not con- 
ftantly moderated by a cooler temperature in the fur- 
rounding atmofphere. When, 'herefore, that power 
of the fyflem generating heat is increafed, as is com- 
monly the cafe in fevers, it is neceffary not only to a- 
void all means ofincreafing it further, but it feems 
proper alfo to apply air of a cooler temperature ; or at 
leaft to apply it more entirely and freely, than in a 
ftate of health. 

Some late experiments in the fmall-pox, and in con- 
tinued fevers, mow that the free admiflion of cool air 
to the body is a powerful remedy in moderating the 
violence of reaction ; but what is the mode of its oper- 
ation, to what circumftances of fever it is peculiarly 
adapted, or what limitations it requires, I (hall not ven- 
ture to determine, till more particularly inltru&edby 
further experience. 

CXXXIV. 

A fecund fedative power which may be employed in 
fevers, is that of certain medicines, known, in the 
writings on the Materia Medica, under the title of 
Refrigerants. 

The chief of thtfe are acids of all kinds, when fuf- 
ficiently diluted ; and they are, in feveral refpects, re- 
medies 
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medies adapted to continued fevers. Thofe efpecially 
in ufeare, the Vitriolic and Vegetable; arid, on man/ 
accounts, we prefer the latter*. 

exxxv. 

Another fet of refrigerants are, the Neutral Salts, 
formed of the vitriolic, nitrous or vegetable acids ; 
with alkalines, either fixed or volatile. All thefe neu- 
trals, while they are diilblving in water, generate cold ; 
but as that cold ceales foon after thefulution is finiih- 
ed, and as the falts are generally exhibited in a diifolv- 
ed ftate, their refrigerant power in the animal body 
does not at all depend upon their power of generating 
cold with water. The Neutral chiefly employed as a 
refrigerant, is Nitre ; but all the others, compounded 
as above mentioned, partake more or lefs of the fame 
quality f. 

CXXXVI. 

Befidcs thefe neutrals, fome metallic falts alfo have 
teen employed as refrigerants in fevers ; and particu- 
larly the Sugar of Lead. But the refrigerant powers 
of this are not well afcertained ; and its deleterious 
qualities are too well known to admit of its being 
freely ui'ed. 

CXXXVII. 



* The vitriolic acid is harfh to the tafle, and frequently acts as an 
aftringent ; it is therefore not always ip.adiniiTiLilc. The bell vegetable 
acids for this purpofe, are as was laid above, the natural juices of 
acid fruits. The acid of tartar is the bell refrigerant we have : 
there is an excellent formula of it in the Swedifh Pharmacopoeia, 
under the title i'ulvis refrigerans, which confiits chiefly of the tf- 
fential fait of tartar and fugar. The dofe of the acid of tartar, 
prepated according to Scheele's pre fori pt urn, is half a fcruple, or 
fifteen grains, in the hour, largely diluted with a mucilaginous 
liquor. 

f Nitre has been long ufed as a refrigerant. In too large quan- 
tities, however, it has often done harm. It may therefore be ne- 
ceffary to guard the young practitioner againlt giving nitre in a 
largei quantity than two drachms in the twenty-four hours, nor in 
dolts of above ten grains, well dilated with mucilaginous drinks. 
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CXXXVII. 

Under ./ general head (cxxviii, 3.) of 

the means to be employed for moderating- the violence 
of reaction, are comprehended the feveral means ofdi- 
minifhing the tenfion, tone, and acli.vi.tv, of the fan- 
guiferous fyftem. As the activity of this (y ftem de- 
pends, in a great meafure, upon the tone, and this a- 
gain upon the tenfion of the veffels, given to them by 
the quantity of fluids they contain, it is evident, that 
the diminution cf the quantity of thefe, malt dimi- 
nifh the activity of the fanguiferous fyftem. 
CXXXVIlI. 

The quantity of fluids contained in the faaguifcrous 
fyftem, may be diminished mod conveniently by the 
evacuations of blood-letting and purging. 
CXXX1X. 

Nothing is more evident, than that blood-letting is 
one of the nioft powerful means of diminiihing the 
activity of the whole body, efpecially of the fangui- 
ferous fyftem ; and it muft therefore be the moft ef- 
fectual means of moderating the violence of reaction 
in fevers. Taking this as a fact, I omit inquiring into 
its mode of operation, and {hall only confider in what 
circumftances of fevers it may be moft prcpeily em- 
ployed. 

CXL. 

When the violence of reaction, and its conftant at- 
tendant, a phlogiftic diathefis, are fufficiently mani r eft; 
when thefe conttitute the principal part of the difeafe, 
and may be expected to continue throughout the 
whole of it, as in the cafe of fynocha ; then blood-let- 
ting is the principal remedy, and may be employed as 
far as the fymptoms of the difeafe may feem to require, 
and the conftitution of the patient will bear. It is, 
however, to be attended to, that a greater evacuation 
than is neceflary, may pecafion a flower recovery, may 

render 
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render the perfon more liable to a rclapfe, or may bring 
on other dii 

CXLI. 

In the'^cafe of fynocba, therefore, there is little doubt 
about the propriety of blood-letting : but there are 
other fpecies of fever, as the fynochus^ in which a vio- 
lent reaction and phlogiftic diathefis appear, and pre- 
vail during fome part of the courfe of the difeafo ; 
while, at the fame time, thefe circumstances do not 
conftitute the pfincipal part of the difeafe, nor are to 
be expected to continue during the whole courfe of 
it ; and it is well known, that, in many cafes, the ftate 
of violent reaction is to be fucceeded, fooner or later, 
by a ftate of debility, from the excefs of which the dan- 
ger of the difeafe is chiefly to arife. It is, therefore, 
necefTary, that, in many cafes, blood-letting fhouldbe 
avoided ; and even although, during the inflammato- 
ry ftate of the difeafe, it may be proper, it will be ne- 
cefTary to take care that the evacuation be not fo large 
as to increafe the ftate of debility which is to follow. 

CXLII. 

From all this it muft appear, that the employing 
blood-letting, in certain fevers, requires much dis- 
cernment and fkill, and is to'be governed by the con- 
iideration of the following circumftances : 

i. The nature of the prevailing epidemic. 

2. The nature of the remote caufe. 

3. Thefeafon and climate in which the difeafe occurs. 

4. The degree of phlogiftic diathefis prefent*. 

5. The period of the difeafe. 

6. The age, vigour, and plethoric ftate of the pati- 
ent. 

7. The patient's former difeafes and habits of 
blood-letting. 

8. The appearance of the blood drawn out. 

Vol. I. N 9, The 

* The phlogiftic diathefis it explained in art. 247. 
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9. The effects of the blood-letting that may have 
been already pra&ifed. 

CXLIII. 

When, after the confideration of thefe circumftan- 
ces, blood-letting is determined to be necefiary, it 
ihould be obfervdd, that it is more effe&ual, according 
as the blood is more fuddenly drawn oiF, and as the 
body is at the fame time more free from all irritation, 
and consequently when in a poiture in which the few- 
efl mufcles are in action. 

CXLIV. 

Another evacuation whereby the quantity of fluids 
contained in the body can be confiderably diminifhed, 
is that of Purging. 

CXLV. 

If we confider the quantity of fluids constantly pre- 
fent in the cavity of the interlines, and the quantity 
which may be drawn from the innumerable excreto- 
ries that open into this cavity, it will be obvious, that 
a very great evacuation can be made by purging; 
and, if this be done by a ftimulus applied to the intef- 
tines, without being at the fame time communicated 
to the red of the body, it may, by emptying both the 
cavity of the inteflines, and the arteries which furnifli 
the excretions poured into it, induce a confiderable re- 
laxation in the whole fyftem ; and therefore, purging 
feems to be a remedy fuited to moderate the violence 
of reaction in fevers. 

CXLVI. 

But it is to be obferved, that, as the fluid drawn 
from the excretories opening into the inteflines, is not 
all drawn immediately from the arteries, as a part of 
it is drawn from the mucous follicles only ; and as what 
is even m^re immediately drawn from the arteries, is 
drawn off ilowly ; fo the evacuation will not, in pro- 
portion to its quantity, occafion fuch a fudde'n deple- 
tion of the red veflels as blood-letting does ; and 

therefore 
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therefore cannot operate fo powerfully in taking of? 
the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem. 

CXLVII. 

At the fame time, as this evacuation may induce a 
considerable degree of debility ; fo, in thofe cafes in 
which a dangerous Irate of debility is likely to occur, 
purging is to be employed with a great deal of cau- 
tion ; and more efpecially as the due meafure of the c- 
vacuation is more difficult to be applied than in the 
cafe of blood-letting. 

CXLVIIL 

As we fhall prefently have occafion to obferve, that 
it is of great importance, in the cure of fevers, to re- 
ftore the determination of the blood to the veffels on 
the furface of the body ; fo purging, as in feme mea- 
fure taking off that determination, feems to be an eva- 
cuation not well adapted to the cure of fevers. 

CXLIX. 

If, notwithstanding thefe doubts, (cxlvi, cxlvii, and 
cxlviii.) it (hall be aflerted, that purging, even from 
the exhibition of purgatives, has often been ufeful in 
fevers ; I would beg leave to maintain, that this has 
not happened from a large evacuation; and, therefore, 
not by moderating the violence of reaction, except- 
ing in the cafe of a more purely inflammatory fever, 
or of exanthemata of an inflammatory nature. In o- 
ther cafes of fever, I have feen a large evacuation by 
purging, of mifchievous conference ; and if, upon 
occarlon, a more moderate evacuation has appeared 
to be ufeful, it is apprehended to have been only by 
taking off the irritation of retained feces, or by eva- 
cuating corrupted humours which happened to be pre- 
sent in the interlines ; for both of which purpofe.s, 
frequent laxatives may be properly employed*. 

N 2 CL. 

* Purges ought to be very cautioufly adminiflered in fevers ; and 
fuch only are to be ufed as operate with the leaft irritation. In fe- 
vers attended with local inflammation, we may be undet no appre- 
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CL. 

Another fet of means (cxxvii. 2.) for moderating 
the violence of reaction in fevers, are thole fuited to 
take off the fpafm of the extreme veffels, which we be- 
lieve to be the irritation that chiefly fupports the re- 
action. 

Though I have put here this indication of taking 
off the fpafm of the extreme vefTels, as fubordinate to 
the general indication of moderating the violence of 
reaction ; it is however to be obferved here, that as 
fever univerfally confifls in an mcreafed action of the 
heart, either in frequency or in force, which in either 
cafe isfuppcrtedby a fpafm of theextremeveffels, fothe 
indication fo"r removing this is a very generaPone, and 
applicable in almofh every circumftance offerer, or at 
leaft with a few exceptions, to be taken notice of 
hereafter. 

CLI. 

For taking off the fpafm of the extreme veffels, the 
means to be employed are either internal or external. 

CLII. 

The internal m !i.) are 

1. Thofe which determine the force of the circula- 
tion to the extreme on the furface of the body, 
and bv r^eftoring the tone fad activity of thefe veffels, 

■ 11 their extremities. 

2. Thofe medicines which have the power of tak- 

ing 

on of danger even from the briflcer purges, as Glauber's fait, 
given in the quantify of an o • id an half ; or tliree 

or four ounces of the ii hil im fennae, . an ounce of Glau- 

ber's fait, and a drachm or two of tincture of jalap ; but in fevers 
whera no topical ion appears, the purges, if neceflary, 

mull be of the mildeft kind, fuch as manna, calba, &c. and they 
rouft be given in final) and often repeated doles. In molt fevers the 
inteftines. nay be fufficici [y evacuated by taking half an ounce of 
manna, and a feruple of cream o f tartar, every hour till it operates, 
diluting plentifully at the r ame time with barley-water. The phof- 
pborated fe 3«, lately introduced into practice by the ingenious Dr. 
Pearfon - r ' .ondon, is well calculated for thefe cafes. The dofe of 
it is an ounce or ten drachms in basJey-watcr, or broth. 
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ing off fpafm in any part of the fyftern, and which arc 
known under the tide of Antispasmodics. 

GLUT. 

Thofe remedies which are fit to determine to the 
furface of the body,, are, 

i. Diluents. 

2. Neutral Salts. 

3. Sudorifics. 

4. Emetics. 

CLIV. 

Water enters, in a large proportion, into the com- 
pofition of all the animal fluids, and a large quantity 
of it is always diftufed through the whole of the com- 
mon mafs. Indeed, in a found jflate, the fluidity of 
the whole mafs depends upon the quantity of water 
prefent in it. Water, therefore, is the proper diluent 
of our mafs of blood ; and other fluids are diluent on- 
ly in proportion to the qunntity of water they contain. 

CLV. 

Water may be faid to be the vehicle of the feveral 
matters which ought to be excerned ; and in a healthy 
Hate the fullnefs of the extreme veffeis, and the quan- 
tity of excretions, are nearly in proportion to the quan- 
tity of water prefent in the body. In fever, however, 
although the excretions are in fome meafure interrupt- 
ed, they continue in fuch quantity as to exhale the 
more fluid parts of the blood ; and while a portion of 
them is at the fame time neceffarily retained in the" 
larger veffeis, the firjaller and the extreme veffeis, both 
from the deficiency of fluid, and their own contracted 
ftate, are Ufa filled, and therefore allowed to remain 
in that condition. 

CLVI. 
temedy this 1 hing is 

ceflary than a large fupply of water, or watery fli 

:en in by drinking or otherwife ; for as any in per - 

ous quantity of water is forced off by the feveral ex- 
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cretories, fuel] a force applied, may be a means of di- 
lating the extreme vcflels, and of overcommg the fpafm 
affecting their extremities. 

CLVIL 

Accordingly the throwing in of a large quantity of 
watery fluids has been, at all times, a remedy much 
employed in fevers ; and in no inftance more remark- 
ably, than by the Spanifh and Italian phyiicians, in 
the ufe of what they call the Diata aquea. 
CLVIII. 

This practice confifts in taking away every other 
kind of aliment and drink, and in giving in divided 
portions every day, for feveral days together, fix or 
eight pounds of plain water, generally cold, but fome. 
times warm. All this, however is to be done only 
after the difeafe has continued for fome time, and, at 
lead:, for a week*. 

CLIX. 

A fecond means (cliii. 2.) of determining to the 
furface of the body, is by the ufe of neutral falts. 
Thefe, in a certain dofe taken inter the ftomach, pro- 
duce, foon after, a fenfe of heat upon the furface of 
the body ; and, if the body be covered clofe and kept 

warm, 

* Simply as a diluent, water is undoubtedly the beft drink that 
can be ufed, hut, by adding a {"mail quantity of mucilage to it. two 
intentions are anfwered at the fame time, viz. diluting and overcom- 
ing die acrimony ; hence the propriety of barley- water, water-gruel, 
lintfeed-tea, all made exhemely weak ; of very flight deco&ions of 
malt, of bread cruils, or even the gelatinous parrs of young animals, 
«' calf's feet, or the more foiid hartihom flyavings, &c. Thefe ani. 
» mu ft however, be ufed in great moderation, and on- 
ly io thofe cafes where trie patient requires nouriftunent. When 
watery regimen is carried to a great length, the patient turns 
is ; but this effect may be prevented by fome of the neu- 
tral falts, of which tlu. Kali acetatum e-f the London Pliarm 




which are diuretics 
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warm, a fweat is readily brought out. The fame me- 
dicines taken during the cold itage of a fever, very of- 
ten put an end to the cold ftage, and bring on the hot ; 
and they are alfo remarkable for Hopping the vomiting 
which i'o frequently attends the cold ftage of fevers. 
All this (hows, that neutral fairs have a power of de- 
termining the blood to the furface of the body, and 
may therefore be of ufe in taking off the fpafm which 
in fevers fu bliils there. 

CLX. 

The neutral moft commonly employed in fevers, is 
that formed of an alkali with the native acid of veget- 
ables*, but ail the other neutrals have more or lefs of 
the fame virtue ; and perhaps fomeof them, particular- 
ly the ammoniacal falts, poflefs it in a (tronger de- 
greef. 

CLXI. 

As cold water taken into the fromach, often mows 
the fame diaphoretic effects with the neutral falts, it is 
probable that the effect of the latter depends upon 
their refrigerant powers mentioned above, (exxxiv.) 
What is the effecT of the neutral falts, given when 
they are forming and in a ftate of effervefcence ? It is 
probable that tms circumftance may increafe the re- 
frigerant power of thefe falts, and may introduce into 
the body a quantity of fixed air ; but for thefe purpo- 
fes it would feem proper to contrive that the whole of 

the 

* The following is the ufual dofe of itc^ery three or four hours; 
R. Sal. Abfinth. Si. 

Succ Limon. Jfs. vel. q. f. ad. faturatio«em ; 
Adde Aq, Fontanae Jifs. 
Syrup, commun. 311. 
M. f. hault. 

f The form and dofe of this is the fame with the foregoing, only 
unrig the volatile alkali inilead of the fixed. The aqua ammonia 
acetataof the London Pharmacopoeia is one of the ammoniseal falts, 
and may be given in dofes of two drachms every tour hours, diluted 
with an ounce and a h*lf of wat*r. 
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the effervefcence fhouid take place in the ftomach*. 

CLXII. 

A third means (cliii. 3.) of determining to the 
fin-face of the body, and taking off the fpafm fubfifl- 
ing there, is by the uie of fudorific medicines, and of 
fweating. 

CLXIIL 

The propriety of this remedy has been much difpu- 
ted; and ipecious arguments may be adduced both fur 
and again it this practice. 

In favour of the practice it may be faid, 

1 . That, in healthy perfons, in every cafe of increaf- 
ed action of the heart and arteries a fweating takes 
place, and is feemingly the means of preventing the 
bad effects of fuch increafed attion. 

2. That, in fevers, their moft ufual folution and 
termination is by i'pontaneous fweating. 

3. That, even when excited by art, it has been 
found manifeflly ufeful, at certain periods, and in cer- 
tain fpecies of fever. 

CLXIV. 
Upon the other hand, it may be urged againft the 
practice of fweating, 

1. That as in fevers a fpontaneotts fweating does 
not immediately come on, fo there mull be in thefe 
fome circumftances different from thofe in the flate of 
health, and which may therefore render it doubtful 
whether the fweating can be fafely excited by art. 

2. That, in many cafes, the practice has been atten- 
ded with bad confequences. The means commonly 
employed have a tendency to produce an inflammato- 

* It is certainly extremely ufeful in fupprefTmg vomitings in fe- 
vers. The method of producing the effervefcence in the itomach 
is as follows ; Let the patient take the acid fir it, diluted with a fuf- 
iiciciat quantity of water, and immediately after let him fwallow 
the alkali, alio diluted. The proportion of the alkali to the acid 
mud be learned from chtmiftry. If the mi'd fixed alkali is good,. 
it will faturate about twelve times its weight of leTnon juice. 
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ry diatheils ; which, if not taken offby the fweat fol- 
lowing their ufe, mult be increafed with much dan- 
ger. Thus, fweating employed to prevent the accef- 
lions of intermitting fevers, has often changed them 
into a continued form, which is always dangerous. 

3. The utility of the practice is further doubtful, 
becaufe fweating, when it happens, does not always 
give a final determination as mufl be manifeft in the 
cafe of intermittents, as well as in many continued 
fevers, which are fometimes in the beginning attend- 
ed with fweatings that do not prove final ; and, on the 
contrary, whether fpontaneous, or excited by art, feem 
often to aggravate the difeafe. 

CLXV. 

From thefe confiderations, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if the pra&iee of fweating can be admitted very 
generally; but, at the fame time, it is alfo doubtful, 
if the failure of the practice, or the mifchiefs faid to 
have arifen,from it, have not been owing to the im- 
proper conduct of the practitioner. 

With refpect to this laft, it is almoft agreed among 
phyficians, 

1. That fweating has been generally hurtful when 
excited by ftimulant, heating, and inflammatory me- 
dicines. 

2. That it has been hurtful when excited by much 
external heat, and continued with a great increafe of 
the heat of the body. 

3. That it is always hurtful when it does not foon 
relieve, but rather increafes, the frequency and hard- 
nefs of the pulfe, the anxiety and difficulty of breath- 
ing, the headach, and delirium. 

4. That it is always hurtful if it be urged when the 
fweat is not fluid, and when it is partial, ancf on the 
fuperior parts of the body only. 

CLXVI. 
In thefe cafes, it is probable, that either an inflam- 
.1. O matory 
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matory diathefis is produced, which increafes the fpnfm 
on the extreme veifcls ; or that, from other caufes, 
the fpafm is too much fixed to yield eafily to the in- 
creafed action of the heart and arteries ; and, upon ei- 
ther fuppofition, it muSr be obvious, that urging the 
fvveat, as ready to produce a hurtful determination to 
fome of the internal parts, may be attended with very 
great danger. 

CLXVIL 

Though the doubts darted (clxiv.) are to be atten- 
ded to ; and although the practices (clxv.) having been 
found hurtful, are therefote to be rejected ; it frill re- 
mains true, 

i. That fweating has certainly been often ufeful in 
preventing the acceffion of fevers, when the times of 
this have been certainly forefeen, and a proper con- 
duct employed. 

2. That, even after fevers have in fome meafure 
come on, fweating, when properly employed, either 
at the very beginning of the difeafe, or during its ap- 
proach and gradual formation, has often prevented 
their further progrefs. 

3. That even after pyrexiae have continued for 
fome time, fweating has been fuccefsfully employed 
in curing them, as particularly in the cafe of rheuma- 
tifm. 

A. t That certain fevers, produced by a powerful fe- 
dative contagion, have been generally treated, fo far 
as we yet know, moft fuccefsfully by fweating. 

CLXVI1I. 

Thefe inftances (clxvii.) are in favour of fweating, 
but give no general rule ; and it muft be left to fur- 
ther experience to determine how far any general rule 
can be eftablilhed in this matter. In the mean time 
if the praftice of fweating is to be attempted, we carl 
venture to lay down the following rules for the con- 
dud of it. 

1. That 
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* . That it mould be excited without the ufe of fti- 
mulant inflammatory medicines. 

2. That it fhould be excited with as little external 
heat, and with as little increafe of the heat of the bo-' 

as pomble. 

3. That, when excited, it fhould be continued for 
a due length of time, not lefs than twelve hours, and 
iometimes for twenty-four or forty-eight hours; al- 
ways, however, providingthat it proceeds without the 
i^ircumllances mentioned (clxv. 3. 4.) 

4. That for fo me part of the time, and as long as 
the perfon can eafily bear, it mould be carried on 
without admitting of fleep*. 

5. That it mould be rendered univerfal over the 
whole body ; and, therefore, particularly, that care be 
taken to bring the fweating to the lower extremities. 

6. That the praclice mould be rendered fafer by 
moderate purging, excited at the fame time. 

7. That it ihould not be fuddenly checked by cold 
any how applied to the bodv. 

CLXIX. 
When attention is to be given to thefe rules, the 
fweating may be excited, 1. By warm'bathing, or a 
fomentation of the lower extremities. 1. By frequent 
draughts of tepid liquors chiefly water, rendered more 
grateful by the addition of a light aroma tic f, or more 
powerful by that of a fmall quantity of wine. 3. By 
giving fome dofes of neutral falts^. 4. Moll eflectu- 
O 2 ally, 

* This direction is not always abfolutely neceffary. 

f The light aromatics here mentioned are fage, mint, balm, &c. 
For the purpofe of fweating, white wines anlwer belt, elpccially 
the thin frefli wines; as alfo Rhenifli wines, particularly Hock. 
They mull be taken warm and plentifully diluted. Wine whey is 
alio a very powerful fudorific, as- are alfo wheys made with vinegar, 
cream of tartar, the juices of acid fruits, or with dulcilied fpirit of 
nitre. 

% Neutral falts may be given in the quantity of two fcruples or a 
drachm : but the patient mult neverthelefs drink large quantities of 
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ally, and perhaps moll fafely, by a large dofe of opiate, 
joiaed with a portion of neutral falts, and of an eme- 
tic*. 

In what cafes may cold water, thrown into the fto- 
mach in large quantities, be employed to excite fweat- 
ing? See Celsus, Lib. III. chap, vii — ix. 

CLXX. 

The fourth means (cliii.*i.) of determining to the 
furface of the body, and thereby taking off the fpafm 
aiie&ing the extreme vcflels, is by the ufe of emetics. 

CLXXI. 

Emetics, and particularly antimonial emetics, have 
been employed in the cure of fevers ever fmce the in- 
troduction of chemical medicines : but, for a long time, 
they were employed by chemifts and Ghemical prac- 
titioners only; and although of late the ufe of them has 

become 

warm water. The tarUrus tartarifatus is the neutral moft frequently 
ufed for producing fweats; its dofe is generally 3i. but it may be 
increafed to two drachms. 

* This is the well known Dover's powder, now called in the Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia, pulvis ipecacuanha compofitus. Itconfiflsof 
8 parts of neutral fait, one of opium, and one of ipecacuanha : fo 
that 10 grains of it are an ordinary dofe: But it has been given to 
the quantity of a fcruple without any bad confequences, and that, 
dofe repeated every two or three hours, till the effect was produced. 
Tn general, however, dofesof 12 or 15 grains are the mofl ufual, and 
are found by experience to be the beft. The Dover's powder, when 
j^iven in large quantities, often naufeates, and is rejected by vomit. 
In the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, the Dover's powder confiils -of 9 
parts of neutral fait, one of opium, and one of ipecacuanha. The 
dofe of this, therefore, will be nearly the fame as the dofe of the for- 
mer ; eleven grains of Edinburgh Dover's powder being equivalent 
+ <> ten of the London. In adminillring this powder it may be ne* 
peffary to obfervc, that the patient ought to refrain from drinking 
for at leaft an hour after taking it, becaufe it naufeatcs more readily 

uch diluted in the ftomach ; and if the naufea be fo great as to 

produce vomiting, its effeds as a fudorific are conflderably diminifli- 

'd, wlien however, a fweat is produced, thin diluting drinks may 

. ought to be plentifully given ; for, in fuch cafes, it is evident 

irom the effect, that the medicine has paffed out of the ftomach, 

that no material naufea can then be produced by it. 
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become very general, their efficacy is (till difputed, and 
their manner of operating is not commonly explain- 
ed*. 

CLXXII. 

Vomiting is, in many refpects, ufefal in fevers ; as 
it evacuates the contents of the flomach ; as it emulp-- 
es the biliary and pancreatic ducts; as it evacuates the 
contents of the duodenum, and perhaps of alio a lar- 
ger portion of the inteitines ; as it agitates the whole 
of the abdominal vifcera, expedes the circulation in 
them, and promotes their feveral fecretions ; and, laft- 
ly, as agitating alfo the vifcera of the thorax, it has 
like effects there. AIT thefe feveral effects are, in ma- 
ny cafes and circumtlances of fever, procured with ad- 
vantage ; but do not properly fall under our view- 
here, where we are to confider only the effect of vo- 
miting in determing to the furface of the bodv. 
CLXXI1I. 

This effect we do not impute to the exercife of vo- 
miting in agitating the whole frame ; but to the par- 
ticular operation of emetics upon the mufcular fibres 
of the flomach, whereby they excite the action of the 
extreme arteries on the furface of the body, fo as there- 
by effectual to determine the blood into thrfe velTels, 
remove the atony, and take of! the fpafm affecting 
them. 

CLXX1V. 

* All the antimonial emetics are violent in then- effects, and are 
fonietimes attended with difagreeable confequence3. Emeiic tar- 
tar is found from experience to be the fa felt of them ; but it is not 
always of the fame Itrength, unlefs peculiar attention be paid to the 
making it. The prefcription for it in the laft Edinburgh pha. 
copoeia is preferable to that in the London. Some ChemiiLs t; 
that it would be better to ufe boiling water olone, and omit the al- 
kaline fait, alledging that the alkali renders the precipitation x 

in point of ftrength : But this opinion is erroneous. '7 he 
alkali is ufed in order to free the precipitate more completely from 
any remains of the muriatic acid, making it thereby a milder po\»- 
•nd a more perfect calx. 
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CLXXIV. 

That fuch is the power of emetics, will appear from 
the feveral confederations mentioned above (xliv.) and 
therefore, that they are remedies well fuited to the 
cure of fevers. 

CLXXV, 

Emetics, for that purpofe, are adminiitered in two 
different ways : that is, cither in fuch dofes as may ex- 
cite full and repeated vomitings ; or in fuch doles as 
may excite ficknefs and naufea only, with little or no 
vomiting at all. 

GLXXVI. 

Full vomiting is bed fuited to the feveral purpofe* 
mentioned clxxii. and is alfo well fuited to determine 
to the fur face of the body, fo as thereby to obviate the 
atony and fpafm which lay the foundation of fever. 
Thus vomiting, excited a little before the expe&eo) 
accefnon of the paroxyfm of an intermittent, has been 
found to prevent the paroxyfm altogether. And it 
has been obferved alfo, that, when contagion has been 
applied to a perfon, and firit difcovers its operation, a 
vomit given will prevent the fever, which was other- 
wife to have been expected. See Lind on Fevers and 
Infpeftion. 

CLXXV1I. 

Thefe are advantages to be obtained by exciting 
vomiting at the firft approach of fevers, or of the pa- 
? oxyfms of fevers ; and after fevers are formed, vomit- 
ing may alfo be employed, to take off, perhaps entire- 
ly, the atony and fpafm, or at lead to moderate thefe, 
fothat the fever may proceed more gently and fafely. 
CLXXVIII. 

It is feidom, however, that vomiting is found to 
produce a final folution of fevers ; and, after they are 
once formed, it is commonly necefiary to repeat the 
vomiting feveral times ; but this is attended with in- 
convenience, and fometimes with difad vantage. The 

operation 
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operation of full vomiting commonly foon ceafes, and 
the exercife of vomiting is often a debilitating pow- 
er j and therefore, when the vomiting does not remove 
the atony and fpafin very entirely, it may give occa- 
fion to their recurring with greater force. 
CLXXIX. 
For thefe reafons, after fevers are fully formed, phy-' 
ficians have thought proper to employ emetics in nau- 
feating dofes only. Thefe are capable of exciting the 
action of the extreme veflels, and their operation is 
more permanent. At the fame time, they often fhow 
their power by exciting fome degree of fwear, and 
their operation is rendered more fafe, by their com- 
monly producing fome evacuation by (tool. 
CLXXX. 
Such are the advantages to be procured by naufe- 
ating dofes of emetics ; and it only remains to men- 
tion, what are the medicines moft fit to be employed 
in that manner, what are the moft proper times for 
exhibiting, and what is the beft manner of adminifler- 
, ing them. 

CLXXXI. 
The emetics at prefent chiefly in ufe, are, Ipecacu- 
anha and Antimony. 

The former may be employed for every purpofe of 
emetics, particularly thofe mentioned clxxii. It may 
likewife be employed, either in larger or fmaller dof- 
es, for determining to the furface of the body: but, 
even in very fmail dofes, it fo readily excites vomit- 
ing, as to be with difficulty employed for the purpofe 
of naufeating only ; and, however employed, there is 
reafon to believe, that its effects are lefs permanent, and 
lefs powerfully communicated from the ftomach to the 
reft of the fyiiem, than thofe of Antimony. 
CLXXXII. 
This, therefore, is generally preferred ; and its pre- 
parations, feemingly various, may all be referred to 

two 
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two heads : the one, comprehending thole in which 
the regulineparr. is in a condition to be acted upon by 
acids ; and therefore, on meeting with acids in the 
itomach, becomes active : and the other comprehend- 
ing thofe preparations in which the reguline partis al- 
ready joined with an acid, rendering it active. 

CLXXXIil. 
Of each kind there are great numbers, but not dif- 
fering efitntially from one another. It will be enough 
for us to compare the Calx Antimonii Nitrata of the 
Edinburgh Difpenfatory with the Emetic Tartar of 
the fame. The former, as I judge, is nearly the fame 
with what is called James's Powder*. Which of chefe 
is belt fuited to the cure of fevers, as above explained, 
feems doubtful ; but it appears to me that, although 
the former may have fame advantages from its flower 
operation, and may thereby feem to be more certain- 
ly fudoiiric and purgative, yet the uncertainty of its 
dofe renders it inconvenient, has often given occafion 
to the timid to be disappointed, and to the bold to do 
mifchief., On the other hand, the dofe of the Emetic 
Tartar can be exactly afcertained ; and I think it may 
be exhibited in fuch a manner as to produce all the 
advantages of the other. 

CLXXXIV. 
Whichfoever of thefe preparations be employed, I 
judge the moft proper time for exhibiting them, to be 
the time of acceffions ; or a little before, when that 
can be certainly known. In continued fevers, the 
exacerbations are not always very obfervable ; but 
there is reafon to think, that one commonly happens 
about noon, or foon after it, and another in the even- 
ing i 

* The pains antimomalis of the London Pharmacopoeia is in- 
tended as a fubftitute for, or imitation of, James's powder. The 
dofe of it is 7 or $ grains. It is by no means fo fure in its operati- 
ons as the emetic tartar ; yet- it has been much extolled by fevcral 
eminent modern practitioners. 
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ing ; and that thefc, therefore, are the moil proper 
times for exhibiting emetics. 

CLXXXV. 

With refpecl to the manner of adminiftration, that 
of the Calx Nitrata is fimple, as the whole of what is 
judged a proper dofe is given at once, and no more 
can properly be given till the time of the next ac- 
ceflion*. 

The adminiftration of the Emetic Tartar is differ- 
ent. It is to be given in fmall dofes, iiot fufficientto 
excite vomiting ; and thefe dofes, after ihort intervals^ 
are to be repeated for feveral times, till iicknefs, nau- 
fea, and fome, but not much, vomiting, come on. 
The difference of this adminiftration muft depend up- 
on the dofe, and the length of the intervals at which 
it is given. If it be intended that the medicine fhoulci 
certainly operate by {tool, the dofes are made fmall, 
and the intervals long. On the contrary, when vo- 
miting is proper, or when much purging ought to be 
avoided, and therefore fome vomiting mult be admit- 
ed, the dofes are made larger and the intervals fhort- 
crf. 

Vol. I. P CLXXXVf. 

* The dofe Is ten or twelve grains. This calx, however, is very 
uncertain in its operations, fometimes adting with great violence, 
and fometimes fearctly producing any perceptible effects. 

■f The dofe of the Autimonium tartarifatum fhould never exceed 
three grains. The belt method of giving it is, to diffolve three 
grains in fix ounces of water ; and of this mixture give two table 
fpoonsful : if no vomiting enfues within twenty minutes, repeat the 
dofe, and continue to give a table fpoonful every ten minutes till the 
vomiting is excited, which mull be encouraged by drinking plenti- 
fully of chamomile tea, or a thin water gruel. If the Emetic tar- 
tar be intended for a fudorific, two table ipoc/.isful of the following 
folution every two or three hours will perhaps be more proner than 
fmall dofes of the other. 

R. Antimonii tartarifati gr. ii. 

Aq. Cinnamon. Jii. 

font, ^ vi. 

M.F. Julap, 
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CL XXXVI. 

With refpect to both kinds of preparations, the re- 
petition is to be made at the times of acceffion, but 
not very often : for if the firft exhibitions, duly ma- 
naged, have little effect, it is feldom that the after ex- 
hibitions have much ; and it fometimes happens that 
the repeated vomitings, and efpeciaUy repeated purg- 
ings, do harm by weakening the patient. 
CLXXXV1L. 

The other fet of internal medicines, (clii, 2.) which 
I fuppofe may be ufeful in taking off the fpafm of the 
extreme veffcls, are thofe named Antifpafmodic. How 
many of thefe may be properly employed, I am uncer- 
tain ; and their mode of operation is involved in great 
obfeurity. It is certain however, that opium, cam- 
phor, mufk, and perhaps fome others, have been em- 
ployed in fevers with advantage ; but the circumflan- 
ces in which they are efpecially proper and fafe, I find 
difficult to afcertain ; and therefore cannot venture 
here to lay down any general doclrine concerning 
them. 

CLXXXVIII. 

The external means (cli.) fuited to take off the 
fpafm of the extreme vefTels, are Blistering and 
Warm Bathing. 

CLXXXIX. 

What are the effects of Bliftering, fb frequently em- 
ployed in fevers, is not yet agreed upon among phy- 
iicians ; and many different opinions have been main- 
tained on this fubject, drawn not only from reafoning, 
but alfo from prefumed experience. I muft not, how- 
ever, enter into controverfy ; butihaii deliver my own 
opinion in a few words. 

cxc. 

I am perfuaded, that the fraall quantity of cantha- 
rides abforbing from a buffering plafter, is not fuffici- 
ent to change the confidence of the mafs of blood : 

and 
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and therefore that fuch a quantity can neither do good, 
by refolving phlogiftic lentor, if it exifts ; nor do 
harm, by increasing the dilTolutionof the blood arifing 
from a putrid tendency in it. I therefore neglect en- 
tirely the effe&s of cantharides upon the fluids. 

CXCI. 
The inflammation produced by the application of 
cantharides to the fkin, affords a certain proof of their 
ftimulant power : but, in many perfons, the effect of 
that ftimulus is not considerable ; in many, it is not 
communicated to the whole fyftem, and, even when 
the effect does take place in the whole fyftem, it feems 
to be taken off, very entirely, by the cffufion and eva- 
cuation of ferum from the bliftered part. I conclude, 
therefore, that neither much good is to be expected, 
nor much harm to be apprehended, from the ftimulant 
power of bliftering ; and the certainty of this conciu- 
. (ion is eflablifhed, by the great benefit arifing from 
the proper practice of bliftering in inflammatory dif- 
eafes. 

CXCII. 
Much has been imputed to the evacuation occafi- 
oned by bliftering : but it is never fo confiderable as 
to affect the whole fyftem ; and therefore can neither, 
by fudden depletion, relax the fanguiferous veflels, 
nor, by any revulfion, affect the general diftribution 
of the fluids. 

cxcin. 

The evacaution, however, is fo confiderable as to 
affect the neighbouring veflels ; and the manifeft uti- 
lity of bliftering near the part affected, in inflammatory 
difeafes, leads me to believe, that bliftering by deriv- 
ing to the fkin, and producing an effufion, there re- 
laxes the fpafm of the deeper feated veflels. I appre- 
hend it to be in this manner that the tumour of a 
joint, from aa effuiion into the cellular texture^ under 
thefkin, takesorfthe rheumatic pain affectine int. 

P 2 CXC1Y. 
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CXCIV. 

Analogous to this, it may be held, that die good ef- 
fefts of bliftering in continued fevers, arife from its 
relaxing the fpafm of the extreme veffels, by a com- 
munication of the bliflered part with the reft of the 
fkin; and this is illuflratcd by the effect ofblifter- 
ing in colic and dyfentery. 

cxcv. 

It appears to me, that bliftering may be employed 
at any period of continued fevers ; but that it will be 
of molt advantage in the advanced ftate of fuch fevers, 
when, the reaction being weaker, all ambiguity from 
the ftimulant power of bliftering is removed, and when 
it may beft concur with other circumftances tending 
to a final folution of the fpafm. 

CXCVI. 

From the view of this matter given in cxciii. and 
exciv. it will appear, that the part of the body to which 
blifters ought to be applied, is indifferent, excepting 
upon the fufpicion of topical affection, when the blif- 
tering ought to be made as near as poflible to the part 
affected. 

CXCVII. 

Whether Sinapisms, and other Rubefacients, 
act in a manner analogous -to what we have fuppofcd of 
bliftering, may be doubtful ; but their effects in rheu- 
matifm, and other inflammatory difeafes, render it 
probable. 

CXCVI1I. 

The other external means of taking off the fpafm of 
the extreme veffels, is Warm Bathing. This was fre- 
quently, and in various circumftances, employed by 
the ancients ; but till very lately has been neglected 
by modern pbyficians. As the heat of the bath fti- 
mulates the extreme veffels, and with the concurrence 
ofmoiilure, alfo relaxes, them it feems to be a fafe fti- 
mulus well fuited to take offt he fpafm affecting them. 

CXCIX. 
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CXCIX. 

It may be applied to the whole body by immerfi- 
on ; but this is, in many refpects, inconvenient ; and 
whether fome of the inconveniences of immerfion 
might not be avoided by a vapour-bath I have not 
learned from experience. I know, however, from much 
experience, that molt of the purpofes of warm-bathing 
can be obtained by a fomentation of the legs and feet, 
if properly adminiftered, and continued for a due 
length of time, which ought not to be lefs than an 
hour, 

CC. 

The marks of the good effects of fuch fomentation, 
are, the patient's bearing it ealily, its relieving deliri- 
um, and inducing fleep. 

Having now confidered the feveral means of fatif- 
fying the firit general indication in the cure of fevers, 
I proceed to the fecond (exxvi.) which is, 2o remove 
the caufe, or obviate the effects of debility. 

ecu. 

Moft of the fedative powers inducing debility, ccafe 
to act foon after they have been flrft applied; and, 
therefore, the removing them is not an object of our 
prefent indication. There is only one which may be 
iuppofed to act for a long time ; and that is, the con- 
tagion applied : but we know nothing of the nature 
of contagion that can lead us to any meafures for re- 
moving or correcting ir. We know only its effects as 
a fedative power inducing debility, or as a ferment in- 
ducing a tendency to putrefaction in the fluids. The 
obviating the latter will be considered under our third 
general indication, and the former alone is to be con- 
sidered here. 

CCIII. 

The debility induced in fevers by contagion, or o- 
ther caufes, appears efpecially in the weaker energy of 

the 
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the brain ; but in what this confifts, or how it may be 
directly reftored, we do not well know. As nature, 
however, does, feerningly for this purpofe, excite the 
action of the heart and arteries, we afcribe the conti- 
nuance of debility to the weaker reaction of the fan- 
iruiferous fyftem ; fo that the means to be employed 
for obviating debility, are immediately directed to fup. 
port and increafe the action of the heart and arteries ; 
and the remedies ufed are Tonics or Stimulants. 

CCIV. 

In contagious difeafes, both from the effects which 
appear, and from directions, it is known, that the tone 
of the heart and arteries is confiderably diminifhed; 
and that tonic remedies, therefore, are properly indi- 
cated. 

Thcfe are to be confidered as of two kinds ; the firfl 
being the power of cold, the fecond that of tonic me. 
dicines. 

ccv. 

The power of cold, as a tonic, I have mentioned a^ 
bove(xc.)and it is employed, in fevers, in two ways; 
-cither as the cold matter is thrown into the ftomach, 
or as it is applied to the furface of the body. 

CCVI. 

As it has been ftiewn above, that the tonic power 
of cold can be communicated from any one part to e- 
very other pair of the fyftem ; fo it will readily be al- 
lowed, that the ftomach is a part as fit for this commu- 
nication as any other; and that cold drink, taken into 
the ftomach, may therefore prove an ufeful tonic in 
fevers. 

CCVIL 

This the experience of all ages has confirmed : but, 
at the fame time, it has been frequently obferved, that, 
12) certain circumftances, cold drink, taken into the 
ftomach, has proved very hurtful ; and, therefore, 
that the uie of cold drink in fevers requires fome li- 
mitations. 
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notations. What thefe limitations fhould be, and 
what are all the circumitances which may forbid the 
life of cold drink, is difficult to determine ; but it 
fecms clearly forbidden, in all cafes where a pblogif- 
tic diathefis prevails in the fyflem, and more efpecial- 
ly when there are topical affections of an inrlamma- 
tory nature. 

CCVI1I. 

The other method of employing cold as a tonic, is, 
by applying it to the furface of the body. The ap- 
plication of cold air to the furface of the body, as a re- 
frigerant power fit to moderate the violence of the re- 
action, i have fpoken of above, (exxxiii.) but probably 
ic may alfo be conlidered here as a tonic, and ufeful in 
cafes of debility. 

CCIX. 

Not only cool air, but cold water alfo, may be ap- 
plied to the furface of the body, as a refrigerant, ani 
perhaps as a tonic. The ancients frequently applied 
it with advantage, to particular parts, as a tonic ; but 
it is d! difcovery of modern times, that in the cafe of 
putrid fevers, attended with much debility, the body 
may be wairred all over with cold water. 

ccx. 

This was fir ft pra&ifed at Breilaw in Silefia, as ap- 
pears from a difiertation, under the title of Epidemia 
•verna qua: Wratijlaviam, anno 1737, affixit, to be found 
in the appendix to the Atta Nat. Curio f. Vol. X. And 
from other writers we find, that the p.aclice has pall- 
ed into fome of the neighbouring countries ; although 
in this ifland, fo far as I know, we have hitherto had 
no experience of it. 

CCXI. 

The medicines which have been employed in fe- 
vers, as tonics, are various. If the Saccharum Satur- 
ni has been found ufeful, it is, probably, as a tonic, ra- 
ther than as a refrigerant ; and the Ens Veneds, or o- 

ther 
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ther preparations of iron which have been employed, 
can act as tonics only. The preparations of copper, 
from their effects in cpilepfy, are prefumed to poffefs a 
tonic power ; but, whether their uie in fevers be found- 
ed upon their tonic or their emetic powers, may be 
uncertain. The uie of arienic and of alum, in inter- 
mittent fevers, feems manifeitly to depend upon their 
tonic power. And, upon the whole, there may oc- 
cur cafes of continued fevers, which may be cured by 
tonics taken from the foflile kingdom : but the ufe of 
thefe has been rare, as well as the effects uncertain; and 
phylicians have employed, more commonly, the vege- 
table tonics. 

CCXII. 
A great variety of thefe has been employed 'in the 
cure of intermittent fevers; but how many of them 
may be employed in continued fevers, cr in what eir- 
cumflances of thefe fevers, is not well ascertained ; and 
1 (hall now only confider the queftion with vefpect to 
the mod celebrated of the tonics, the Peruvian Bark* 

CCXIII. 

* When or how the inhabitants of Peru firft discovered the fe- 
brifuge powers of this bark is involved in fable and uncertainty. 
1 hey appear, however, to have long known its virtue, although we 
have noproofsof revealing it tothe Europeansltfore the midule of the 
laft century. The Spaniards calls the tree which produces it Palo dc 
Calenturas, or fever tree. Linne calls it Cinchona officinalis, in me- 
mory of the Countefs de Cinchon, the Spaniih viceroy's Lady in 
Peru, who was the firlt European that had been cured by it. It 
vvas firft brought into Italy by a jefuit about the year 1649, and 
diUributed through Europe by the lathers of that order; hence the 
names Cortex and Pulvis Jcfniticus, Puivis patrum. By Cardinal 
de Lugo's influence a cargo of it was procured and brought to 
Rome foon after, whence it received the name of Pulvis Cardinalis 
de Lugo. As this bark is a medicine of confiderable importance, 
it may not be improper to join a fhort defcription of the external 
qualities of the belt fort. It is in concave pieces, fcarcely ever ex- 
ceeding the fourth part of a cylinder cut longitudinally. It breaks 
fhort, and when broken evidently appears to be compofed of three 
diftinft and feparate coats, viz. one outer thin coat, that is fome- 
what rugged, often covered with mofs of different kinds, and is of 
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CCXIII. 

This bark has been commonly confidered as a fpe- 
cific, or as a remedy of which the operation was not 
underftood. But it is certainly allowable to enquire 
into this matter; and I apprehend it may be explain- 
ed. 

CCXIV. 

To this purpofe it is to be remarked, that as, in ma- 
ny cafes, the effects of the bark are perceived foon af- 
ter its being taken into the flomach, and before it can 
poffibly be conveyed to the mafs of blood, we may 
conclude, that its effects do not arife from its operat- 
ing on the fluids ; and muft, therefore, depend upon 
its operating on the nerves of the flomach, and being 
thereby communicated to the reft of the nervous fvf- 
tern. This operation feems to be a tonic power, the 
bark being a remedy in many cafes of debility, parti- 
cularly in gangrene : and, as the recurrence of the pa- 
roxyfms of intermittent fevers depends upon a recur- 
rence of atony, (xxxv, and xxxvi.) fo probably the 

Vol. I. (^ bark, 

a reddifh brown colour like cinnamon. The middle coat is confider- 
ably thicker, of a clofer texture, and deeper colour than the firft, and 
is lefs brittle but more refinous than any other part. The third or 
innermoit coat is woody and fibrous, and of a britifh red, at leaffc 
conliderably brighter than arry of the others. From this defcripti- 
on of the bark, great care mull be taken in powdering it, not to 
leave much grofs powder, but to pals the whole of it through the 
fievc, becaufe the molt refinous, andconfequently the moft effectual, 
part of the bark Is the longeft and moft difficult to powder. With 
refpeiSt to the two kinds of bark fo much talked of and noticed a few 
years ago, it may be proper to obferve, that they feem to be the pro 
duct ion of the fame tree. The Spaniards always feleded fuch piec- 
es asthofe above defcribed out of the original packages, and rejected 
the thin, pale, and quilled fort, which the Englifh preferred, it ia 
certain that both the red, pale, quilled, and a variety of gradation be- 
tween them, all occur in the fame eheft as originally imported ; and 
it is extremely improbable, that the bark of different kinds of trees 
mould be packed together. Be this matter however as it may, ex- 
perience gives the preference to what is called the red ba:k, and this 
fort ought furcly to be ufed. 
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bark, by its tonic power, prevents the recurrence of 
thefe paroxyfins ; and this is greatly confirmed by ob- 
ferving, that many other tonic medicines anfwer the 
fame purpofe. 

cexv. 

If the operation of the bark may be thus explained, 
from its pofleffing a tonic power, it is eafy to perceive 
why it is improper when a phlogiftic diatheiis pre- 
vails ; and, from the fame view, we can afcertam in 
what cafes of continued fever it may be admitted. 
Thefe are either after confiderable renuflions have ap- 
ed, when it may be employed to prevent the return 
of exacerbations, on the fame footing that it is ufed in 
rmittent fevers ; or in the advanced Rate of fevers, 
when all fufpicion of an inflammatory Hate is removed, 
and a general debility prevails in the fyftem ; and its 
being then employed is fufficiently agreeable to the 
prefent practice. 

CCXVI. 

With refpect to the ufe of the bark, it is proper to 
add, that good effects are to be expected from it, al- 
moft only when given in mbftance and in large quan- 
tity*. 

CCXVII. 

Another fet of medicines to be employed for obvia- 
ting debility and irs effects, are the direct ftimulants, 
(cciii.) Thefe, in fome meafure. increafe the tone of 
the moving fibres ; but they are different from the to- 
nics, as more directly exciting and increaiing the ac- 
tum of the heart and arteries. This mode of their o- 

peration 

* The dofes of the bark can only be determined from the ftate of 
the patient's flomach and the violence of the difeafe : It is ufual to 
give a drachm of the powder at a dofe, and repeat it every two or 
three horns, according to the exigency of the cafe, or the flate of 
the patient's bowels. It frequently pafTes off by flool when given 
too liberally ; this inconvenience is obviated bv giving a few drops 
8 or 12, of laudanum, with each clofe. ' 
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pcratlon renders the ufe of them ambiguous ; and 
when an inflammatory diathefis is prelent, asfo often 
happens in the beginning of fevers, the effects of thefe 
ilimulants may be very hurtful ; but it ftill remains 
probable, that, in the advanced flare of fevers, when 
debility prevails, they mav be ufeful. 
CCXVIII. 

What are the ftimulants that may be meft propedy 
employed, I am uncertain, as the ufe of them in this 
age has been rare ; but I am diipofed to believe that, 
of all kinds, wine is the bed. 
CCXIX. 

Wine has the advantage of being grateful to the pa- 
late and ftomach, and of having its ftimulant parts fo 
much diluted, that it can be conveniently given in 
fmall doles ; fo that it may be employed with fuL. 
ent caution ; but it is of little fervice unlefs taken pret- 
ty largely*. 

cexx. 

It may be fuppofed, and on good grounds, that wine 
has an operation analogous to that of opium and fome 
other narcotic medicines. It may indeed be faid, 
that we can diftinclly mark its itimulant power only, 
which renders its effects in thephrenitic delirium ma- 
nifeftiy hurtful, and, in the mild de'irium, depending 
on debility, as remarkably ufeful. But in all this, the 
analogy with opium is ftill obvious ; and it is proba- 
ble, that both wine and opium are more ufeful by 

Q^2 

* Wine is a valuable cordial, and is much fuperior to molt other 
ftimulants ; it raifes the pulfe, fupports the vis vitse, promotes dia- 
phorefis, and refills putrefaction. With refpecl: to the medical dif- 
ferences of wines, it may fuffice to obferve, that the effects of full 
bodied wines are more lairing than tfeofe of the thinner, Redwines 
are fubaftringent, and conLquently pofftfs a tonic virtue, and <ire 
hcjice more proper in fevers of all kinds where wine is at nil admifii- 
ble, than white wines are- All fweet wines are nutritive and in ge- 
I more (limulating than others ;' but they heat much, and are 
apt to turn four on the (tomach. 
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their fedative and antifpafmodic, than by their Simu- 
lant powers. 

CCXXI. 
Thefe are the means of anfwering our fecond gene- 
ral indication (cxxvi, 2.) and I now proceed to the 
third, which is, "to obviate or to correel the tendency of 
the fluids to putrefaction. 

CCXXII. 
This may be done, 

1. By avoiding any new application of putrid or 
putrefcent matter. 

2. By evacuating the putrid or putrefcent matter 
already prefent in the body. 

3. By correcting the putrid or putrefcent matter 
remaining in the body. 

4. By fupporting the 1 tone of the vefTels,and there- 
by refitting further putrefaction, or obviating its effects. 

cexxm. 

The further application of putrid or putrefcent mat- 
ter may be avoided, 

1. By removing the patient from places filled with 
corrupted air. 

2. By correcting the air from which he cannot be 
removed. 

3. By preventing the accumulation of the pati- 
ent's own effluvia, by a conflant ventilation, and by a 
frequent change of bed-clothes and body-linen. 

4. By the careful and fpeedy ' removal of all ex- 
cremental matters from the patient's chamber. 

5. By avoiding animal food, or correcting it. 

CCXXIV. 
The putrid or putrefcent matter, already prefent 
in the body, may be evacuated partly by evacuating 
frequently the contents of the inteftines* ; and more 

effectually 

* The evacuants to be ufed in thefe cafes are, the milder purges, 
fuch as manna, &c. Rhubarb and fenna may alfo be ufed ; but wc 
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effectually flill, by fupporting the excretions of per- 
fpication and urine, by the plentiful ufe of diluents*. 

cexxv. 

The putrid or putrefcent matter, remaining in the 
body, may be rendered more mild and innocent by 
the ufe of diluents ; or may be corrected by the ufe 
of antifeptics. Thefe laft are of many and various 
kinds ; but which of them are conveniently applica- 
ble, or more particularly fuited to the cafe of fevers, 
is not well afecrtained. Thofe moft certainly appli- 
cable and ufeful, are, acefcent aliments, acidsf of all 
kinds, neutral faltsf and fixed air§. CCXXVI. 

muft avoid the drafiic purges, fuch as jalap, fcammony, aloes, and 
fimilar refinous purges. Calomel has been found very ufeful in thefe 
cafes : It may be given to the quantity of 8 or 10 grains, and three 
ounces of the infufum fennse with half an ounce of Glauber's fait 
may be given, about ioor i2hoursafter it, to accelerate its operation. 

* The diluents neceffary in thefe cafes mult all be mixt with a little 
port wine or claret. Warm port wine and water is the beft diluent. 

f Whether all kinds of acids are to be.ufed as antifeptics is fomc- 
•vhat doubt ful. The mineral acids, efpecially the vitriolic, have 
been much recommended ; but the regetable acids feem much more 
efficacious. As their mildnefs allows us to give them in very large 
quantities, and as they more eafily enter into a union with the ani- 
mal fluids than the foffile acids do, they feem more fuitable anti- 
feptics in thefe cafes. Whether there is any difference between 
the native vegetable acids and vinegar, with refpccl to their antifrp- 
tic qualities, was formerly much difputed by pra&itioners. Phy- 
ficians, however, have now fettled this que (lion : and are generally 
of opinion, that, in cafes of putrefcence arifing from fevers, the fer- 
mented acid is molt proper ; but, in cafes of putrefcence without 
fever, they prefer the native acid juices. 

£ The antifeptic power of the different neutral fidts is extremely 
various. According to the reafoning in the foregoing note, thofe 
coniHr.ing of a vegetable acid bafe ought to be preferred ; and indeed 
experience confirms the opirion. The fpiritus Mindercri would per- 
haps be ufeful, if it could be prevented from pafiing too haftily off 
by fweat and urine. In dofes of a drachm every two hours, it is lefs 
fubjecr. to promote fweet and urine, than when given in the ufual 
of haif an ounce. Lemon juice, faturated with volatile allcali, 
has often been fnccefsfully ufed in thefe cafes ; efpecially when 
they are taken either in the a£t of effervefcence, or feparately, the 
one immediately after the other. 

$ The antifeptic qualities of fixed air are much doubted by fcTe- 
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CCXXVI. 

The progrefs of putrefaction may be ccnfidcrably 
retarded, and its effects obviated, by fupportirg the 
tone of the veffels : and this may be done by tonic 
remedies ; the chief of which are, Cold, and Peruvian 
Bark, both fufficiently treated of above, (ccv. etfc.j.) 
CCXXV1I. 

I have now finifhed the consideration of the three 
general indications to be formed in the cure of conti- 
nued fevers; and have mentioned mofr. of the reme- 
dies which have been, upon any occafion, employed 
in this bufinefs. It was neceffary, in the firft place, 
to coniider thefe indications and remedies feparately, 
and to explain the operation of the latter more gene- 
rally : but, from what has been now delivered, com- 
pared with what was faid above, concerning the dif- 
ference of fevers, and the lignification of iheir feveral 
fymptoms in forming the prognoflic, I expect it will 
not be difficult to affign the indication, and to felecl 
and combine the feveral remedies mentioned, fo as to 
adapt them to the feveral fpecies and crrcumftances of 
continued fevers. I think 

ral eminent phyficians. The giving it is frequently very difficult, and 
fometimes even impoffible. The author might haveadded feveral other 
antifeptics to the fhort Hit he has given : What he has mentioned, 
however, are fuch as are generally ufed, or approved of by practiti- 
oners. Campbcr is a confiderable antifeptic, but it is of too 
heating a quality to be given in fuch quantities as feem neceffary. 
The common dofe of it is from one to ten grains, and it is heft ex- 
hibited in the form of a bolus ; in which form it may alfa be joined 
with fome other antifeptic, as 

R. Camphor, gr. viii. 

opt. Vini. gutt. x. 

pnlv. Rad. Contrayerv. 3ii. 

r>vr. Simpl. c. f. 

M. f. bol. 
This dofe may be repeated every fix hours, or ofterier, efpecially if 
the puife be low or weak. In ufing camphor the practitioner ought 
to remember that tin's medicine, when given in large Quantities, fre- 
quently occafions delirium. Peculiar attention muft therefore be 
paid to that fymptom, and the dofes of camphor regulated with cau 
ttoa. 
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I think it may be ufeful for my Readers to have the 
whole of the cure of Continued Fevers brought 
under one View, as in the following Table. 
IN THE CURE OF CONTINUED FEVERS, 

THE INDICATIONS ARE, 

I. To moderate the violence of re action . 

Which may be done by, 

i. DIminiQiing the action of the heart and arteries, by 

A. Avoiding or moderating thofe irritations which are almoft 

conftantly applied to the body ; as, 

a. The impreffions made upon our fenfes, particularly, 
a. Increafed heat, whether ariling from 

aa. External heat, or, 

cc. The accumulation of the heat of the body. 

b. The exercife of the body, 

c. The exercife of the mind, 

d. The taking in of aliment, 

e. Particular irritations ariiing from 

a. The fenfe of thirft, 

c. Crudities, or corrupted humours, in the ftomaeb, 

1. The preternatural retention of feces. 

b. A general acrimony of the fluids. 

B. Employing certain fedative powers ; as, 

a. Cold, 

b. Refrigerants; the chief of which arc, 

a. Acids of all kinds, 

c. Neutral falts, 

b. Metallic felts. 

C. Diminifhing the tenfion and tone of the arterial fyftem, by 
a. Blood-letting, 
b- Purging. 

2. Taking off the fpafm of the extreme vcfTels, by 

A. Internal means; which are, 

a. Thofe remedies which determine to the fur face, as, 

a. Diluents, 

c. Neutral falts, 
b. Sudorifics, 

d. Emetics. 

b. Thofe remedies named antifpafmodies. 

B. External means; as, 

a. Bliltering, 

b. Warm bathing. 

II. To remove the caufes, or obviate the ejfeSls, of debi- 
lity, by 
I. Supporting and iwcreafing the aftion of the heart and arteries, by 
A. Tonics, as, a. Cold, 
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a. Cold, 

b. Tonic medicines, which are either, 
a. Fofhle, as, 

aa. Saccharum faturni, &c. or, 
c. Vegetable, as, 
aa. Peruvian Bark. 
B. Stimulants, as, 

a. Aromatics, &c. 

b. Wine. 

III. To obviate or dorreB the tendency of the fluids ft 
putrefaction^ by 

i. Avoiding the application of putrid or putrefcent matter, by 

A. Removing the patient from places filled with corrupted air. 

B. Correcting the air from which he cannot be removed. 

C. Avoiding the accumulation of the patient's own effluvia, by 

a. A conftant venilation, 

b. Frequently changing the bed-clothes and body-linen. 

D. Removing carefully and fpeedily all excremental matters. 

E. Avoiding animal food; or correcting it- 

2. Evacuating the putrid or putrefcent matter already pre- 

fent in the body, by 

A. Evacuating frequently the rnteftines. 

B. Supporting the excretions of pcrfpiration and urine, by 

a. Diluents, 

b. Neutral falts. 

3. Corrcfting the putrid or putrefcent matter remaining in the 
body, by 

A. Diluents, 

B. Antifeptics, 

C. Fixed air. 

4. Refifiing farther putrefaction, or obviating its effects, by 
Supporting the tone of the veffels, by Tonic remedies. 



SECT. II. 
Of the CURE of INTERMITTENT FEVERS. 

CCXXVIII. 

It fcill remains to confider the cure of intermittent 
fevers ; and, with refpecT: to theie, we form alfo three 
general indications. 

1. 
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i . In the time of intermifiion, to prevent the recur- 
rence of paroxyfms. 

2. In the time of paroxyfms , to conducl thefe fo as to 
obtain a final foluiion of the difeafe. 

3. To take off certain circumjiances which might &te- 
vent the fulfilling of the fwofr/i indications. 

CCXXIX. 
The firft indication may be anfvvered in two ways : 

1. By increafing the aclion or" the bean: and arteries 
fome time before the period of acceflion, and fupport- 
ing that increafed aclion till the period of the acceflion 
be over, fo as thereby to prevent the recurrence of 
the atony and fpafm of the extreme veiTels which give 
occaiion to the recurrence of paroxyfms. 

2. Without increafing the action of the heart and 
arteries, the recurrence of paroxyfms may be prevent- 
ed, by fupporting the tone of the veiTels and thereby 
preventing atony, and the confequent fpafm. 

cexxx. * 

For the purpofe mentioned in ccxxix, i< the a£hon 
of the heart and arteries may be increafed, 

1. By various itimulant remedies, internally given, 
or externally applied, and that without exciting fweat. 

2. By the fame remedies, or others fo managed as 
to excite fweating, and to fupport that fweating till the 
period of acceflion be for fome time pail. 

3. By naufeating dofes of emetics, given about an 
hour before the time of acceflion, thereby fupporting 
and increafing the tone and aclion of the extreme vef- 
fels. 

CCXXXI. 
The tone of the extreme veiTels may be fupported 
without increafing the aclion of the heart and arteries 
(ccxxix, 2.) by various tonic medicines ; as, 

1. Aftringents alone. 

2. Bitters alone. 

3. Aftringents and bitters conjoined. 

Vol. I. R 4. Aftringents 
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4. Aftringents and aromatics conjoined. 

5. Certain metallic tonics. 

6. Opiates. 

Laftly, an impreffion of horror. 

A good deal of exerch :, and as full a diet as the 

conditon of itient's appetite and digeftion ipy 

allow of, will be proper during the time of intermifli- 

on, and may be confide belonging to this head, 

CCXXXil. 

Ofa'l the tonic 1 medies menioned (cexxxi.) the 
mod celebrated, and perhaps the mod certainly effec- 
tual, is the Peruvian hark, the tonic power of which 
we have endeavoured to demonftrate above (ccxiv.) 
and have at the fame time explained its ule in conti- 
nued levers. 

The fame obfervation as made in cexvi. is efpecially 
proper in the cafe of intermittents : and further, with 
refpeel: to thefe, the following obfervations or rules 
are offered here. 

1 . That the bark may be employed with fafety at 
any .period of intermittent fevers, providing that, at 
the fame time, there be neither a phlogiflic diathefis 
prevailing in the fy item, nor any confulerable or fixed 
congestion prefent in the abdominal vifcera. 

2. The proper time for exhibiting the bark in in- 
- termittent fevers, is during the time of intermifnon ; 

and where intei millions are to be expected, it is to be 
abftained from in the time of paroxyims. 

3. In remittents, though no entire apyrexia oc- 
curs, the Bark may be given during the remiffi- 
ons ; and it mould be given, even though the remhTion 
be inconfiderable, if, from the known nature of the e- 
pidemic, inter or considerable remiffions are 
not to be foon expected, and that great danger is ap- 
prehended frpm repeated exacerbatii 

4. In the cafe cf genuine intermittents, while a due 
quantity of Bark is to be employed, the exhibition of 

it 
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it ought to be brought as near to the time of aeccfli n 
asth'i condition c f the patient's ftomach will allow. 

5. In general, in all cafes of intermittents, it is not 
fufticient that the recurrence of paroxyfms be flopped 
for once by the ufe of the bark ; a relaple is commonly 
to be expected, and fhould be prevented by the exhi- 
bition of the bark, repeated at proper intervals*. 

R 2 CCXXXIII. 

* The quantity of bark to be given in the intermiffion mutt be 
as great as the ttomach can poffibly bear, it is very common to 
give two ounces during the Lnterrniffion, in 'lofts of half a drachm or 
two fcruples eveiy hour, efpecially in quartans. But it has been 
found more fuccefsful in its operations, when we begin with fmall 
doles, viz. 3i. in the commencement of the intermiffions, and in- 
creafe the doles to Ji. towards the end of it. The bark fometimes 
fits better on the ttomach by adding to it about an eighth or a fourth 
of its weight of fome aromaric antifeptic. Virginian fnake root an- 
fwers this intention very wtll. An ounce of red bark and two drachms 
.of fnake root taken during the intermiffion of" a tertian, if the fto- 
mach can bear it, or if no diarrhoea comes on, generally prevents 
the next paroxyfm. In cafe of diarrhoea being produced by bark, 
ten or twelve drops of laudanum are to be eivtn three or four times 
with each dofc of the bark. The fubftances generally joined with 
•the bark in prescription, ieem calculated either to promote its effi- 
cacy or reduce it to the intended form, without having regard to the 
agreeablenefs of the compofition. This however is a point of great 
confequencc, as the tafte of the bark, and the large qmntity of it 
neceffary for the cure, make the patient frequently loath it before 
its ufe ought to be difcontinued. When made into an electuary or 
bolus with fyrups, it flicks about the mouth or fauces ; whence its 
tafte remains a long while ; but, when made into an elecfuary with 
mucilages, it partes down freely, fcarcely leaving any tafte behind it. 
The tafte of the bark is very effectually concealed by liquorice root 
in a decoction, or by the extract in an electuary. The extract of 
logwood alfo conceal^ the tafte of the bask, and an electuary made 
with it, and a fufficient quantity of mucilage, is a very elegant form. 
Decoctions, infufions, and tincture of the bark are much lefs effica- 
cious than the fubftanc-e. The extract and the refinare feldom em- 
ployed in the cure of intermittents, except when other forms wilj 
not fit on the ItomachT The formula in the laft London Pharmaco. 
pceia is the belt, being a compound of both the extract and refin . 
for the watery extract is ftrong n\ bitternefs, but weak in aliringen_ 
cy, and the tefin is ftrong in aftringency, but weak in bitternefs, an^ 
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CCXXXIIL 

Our fecond general indication for conducting the 
paroxyfinas of intermittent fevers, fo as to obtain a fi- 
nal folution of the difeafe, may be anfwered, 

i. By exhibiting emetics during the time of the 
cold ftage, or at the beginning of the hot. 

2. By opiates given during the time of the hot ftage*. 

CCXXXIV, 

both qualities are neceflary for curing intermittents. About tenor 
twelve grains of the extract are equivalent to halt a drachm of pow- 
der. When aparo'yfin has been (topped by the bark, it is by no 
means fafeto abandon the ufe of this medicine altogether, as a re- 
lapfe is always to be apprehended. The dofes are gradually to be 
dimmiihed, and the intervals between the times of given them are to 
be increafed : After tertians, we may uiminiiTi the quantity daily 
one half, till we arrive at two drachms ; and thefe two drachmg 
ought to be continued in dofes of two fcruples three a day for eight 
days ; afcer which period, two fcruples ought to be given night and 
morning for.a-.week longer : after quartans, when the dole is reduc- 
ed to two drachms a day, it will be prudent to continue giving tliii 
quantity daily for a fortnight) and half a drachm night and morning 
for a fortnight longer. In order the more effectually to prevent a 
relapfe, great attention mud be paid to diet and regimen. Patients 
are generally extremely voracious after the cure of intermittents ; 
and indeed they require cortliderablc nutrition to fupply the wade 
occafioned by the fever. Small quantities of food are to be taken 
at once and to be often repeated ; and the rru.ft nutritive, and at 
the fame time eafily digefcable food, muft be chofen, as broths with 
barley and white flefh meat, roaft lamb, veal, chickens, new laid eggs, 
broiled frefh fifh, &c. Acrid, acefcent, and irritating aliments, ard 
-acids are to be carefully avoided. The drink ought to be in mode- 
rate quantity, but rich and ftrong ; as mild ale, Foit wine and wa- 
*cr With refpect to the regimen proper for convalefcents from 
intermittents, it may fufBce to obferve, that fleep may be indulged 
Exercifc without fatigue is of great u:e, either by walking, by 
riding on horfeback, or in a carriage, according to the ftrength of the 
patient. But above all, cold muft be carefully avoided ; for rothing 
morcefFeaually produces a relapfe than an imprudent expofure to 
cold damp air, or a neglecl in keeping the body properly clothed. 
The prafticc of giving purges after the cure of intermittents is high- 
Jyblameable, and is frequently the cafe of a relapfe. Should cof- 
tefs be troublefomc, it may be removed by very mild emollient 
d}- iters. 

* This praftktt, of giving vomits in the end of the cold ftaee and 
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pcxxxiv. 

The circumftances which may efpecially prevent 
the fulfilling of thoie two indications, and therefore 
give occafion to our third, are, a phlogiftic diathefis 
prevailing in the fyftcm, and congestions fixed in the 
abdominal vifce.a. The firfl; muft be removed by 
blood-letting and the antiphlogillic regimen • the fe- 
cond, by vomiting and purging. 

Where thefemeafures are not immediately effectual, 
I hold it fafer to attempt the cure of the difeafe by 
the means pointed out in general in cexxix. rather 
than by thofe in article fecond of the fame paragraph. 

..<..<•■<-< •<••<••«■■<■•<-<•■<•■<»}'>■->• >••>>• > > > >>.>..f.. 
B O O K II. 
OF INFLAMMATIONS, 

OR 

IP IILEGMASI /2. 

CHAP. I. 
OF INFLAMMATION IN GENERAL, 

SECT. I 
OF THE PHENOMENA OF INFLAMMATION. 

cexxxv. 

WHEN any pait upon the furface of the body is 
affected with unufual re<fnefs, heat, pain and 

tumour, 
an opiate after their operation, is old. It is mentioned bv Syden- 
ham, Doun Swiettn, and molt practical writers. It 

I not however be indiscriminately ufed. It is feldom altei 
with any lahitary efftft, except in vernal intermitttnts, and in 
earlier period of the difeafe ; and it is conftantly attended with 
itage when the difeafe has been cf long continuance. 
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tumour, wc name the difeafe an Inflammation or 
Phlegmafia. Thefe Symptoms of inflammarion are ne- 
vcr coniiderable, without the whole fyftem bei 
the fame Lime, aflfedbcd with pyrexia. 
CCXXXVI. 

As the external, fo like wife the internal part?, 
be affected with inflammation ', and we judge them to 
be fo, when, together with pyrexia, there is a fixed 
p tin in any internal parr, attended with fome inter- 
ruption in the exercife of its functions, 
CCXXXVIJ, 

We judge of the pretence of inflammation alfo from 
the ftate or' the blood drawn out of the veins. When 
the blood, after cooling and concreting ihows a por- 
tion of the gluten feparated from_the reft of the mafs, 
and lying on the furfacc of the cralTamentum ; as fuch 
feparatioii happens in all cafes of more evident Phleg- 
mafia ; fo, in ambiguous cafes, we, from this appear- 
ance, joined with other fymptoms, infer the prefence 
of inflammation. At the fame time, it mud be obfcrv- 
ed, that as feveral circumftances in blood-letting, 
may prevent this Reparation of gluten from taking 
place in blood otherwife difpofed to it ; fo, from the 
abfence of fuch appe irance, we cannot always con- 
clude again ft the prefence of inflammation. 
CCXXX VIII. 

I cannot eafily give any other general hiftory of the 
phenomena of inflammation than what is contained 
in :he three preceding paragraphs ; and the variations 
which mey take place in its circumftances, will occur 
to be m we prope* ly taken notice of under the feveral 
heads of the particular genera and fpecies to be here- 
rneritioned. 1 proceed, therefore, to enquire in- 
to tne proximate caufe of inflammation in general. 

S E C T. 
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SECT. II. 

OF THE PROXIMATE CAUSE OF INFLA~ 
MATION. 

CCXXX1X. 

The phenomena of inflammation (ccxxxv ) all 
concur in mowing, that trure is an increased impetus 
of the blood in the vefTds of the part affected ; and as, 
at the fame time, the action of the heart is not always 
evidently increafed, there is reafon to prefume, that the 
increafed impetus of the blood in the particular part is 
owing efpecially to the increafed ac~tion of the veffels 
of that part itfelf. 

CCXL. 

The caufe of this increafed action m the vcfTe 7 s of a 
particular part is, therefore, what we are to inquire 
after, and to cenfider as the proximate caufe of in- 
flammation. 

In many cafes, we can manifeftly perceive, that in- 
flammation arifes from the application of ftimulant 
fuhitances to the part. When the application of fuch 
ftimulants, therefore, is evident, we feek for no ot! er 
caufe of inflammation ; but as, in many cafes, fuchap- 
plication is neither evident, nor, with any probability, 
to be fuppofed, we muft, in fuch cafes, feek for fomc 
other caufe of the increafed impetus of the blood in 
the veffels of the part. 

CCXLI. 

Many phyficianshave fuppofed, that an obflruclion 
of the extreme veffels, any how produced, may prove 
a caufe of inflammation ; and particularly, that this 
may arife from an obftruction formed by a matter 
flopping up thefe veffels. But many difficulties at- 
tend this doctrine*. 1. The 

* This is the Boerhaavian doctrine which the author here refutes, 
many objections might be made againft fcveral parts of this refuta- 
tion ; but to examine it minutely, is foreign to my purpofe, and 
would requite more room than the narrow limits of thefe notes can 
low. 
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i. The opinion ieems chiefly to have arifen from 
the appearance of the blood defcribed in ccxxxvij, 
when the feparated gluten was confidered as a preter- 
natural and morbid matter : but we now know very 
certainly, that this gluten is constantly a conftituent 
part of the human blood ; and that it is only a pecu- 
liar feparation of the parts of the blood, that happens 
in confequence of inflammation and fome other cir- 
cumilances, which gives occalion to the appearance 
that was falfely confidered as a mark of a morbid len^ 
tor in the blood. 

■2. There are no experiments directly in proof of a 
preternatural lentor prevailing in the mafs of blood; 
nor is there any evidence of certain parts of the blood 
occasionally acquiring a greater denfity and force of 
cohefion than ordinary ; neither is there any proof of 
the denfer, or more coherent parts, being prefent in 
the mafs of blood in fuch greater proportion than ufu- 
al, as to occalion a dangerous fpiflitude* The expe- 
riments of Dr. Brown Langrilh on this fubject afford 
no conclulion, having been made on certain parts of 
the blood feparated from the reft, without attending 
to the circumitances of blood-letting, which very much 
alter the (late of the reparation and concretion of the 
blood drawn out of the veins. 

3. The fuppofiiion of a preternatural Icntor or vif j 
cidity of the blood, is not well founded ; for it is pro- 
bable, that nature has fpecially provided againft a 
Hate of the fluids, fo incompatible with the exercife of 
the mod important functions of the animal ccconomy 
While motion continues to prevent a feparation of 
parts, and heat con tinues to preferve the fluidity of 
the more viicid, there feems to be always fo large a 
proportion of water prefent as to give a fufficient flu- 
idity to the whole. I muft own that this is net abfo- 
lutely conclulive ; but I (till repeat it, as giving a pro- 
y to the general argument. 

4. In 
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4. In the particular cafe of inflammation, there are 
feveral circumstances which render it probable that 
the blood is then more fluid than ufual. 

5. I prefume that no fuch general lentor, as Boer- 
haave and his difciples have fuppofed, does ever take 
place; becaufe if it did, it muft lhow more consider- 
able effects than commonly appear. 

6. Befides thefuppofition of an obftructing lentor, 
phyficians have fuppofed, that an obstruction may be 
formed by an impermeable matter of another kind, 
and that fuch an obftruction may alfo be the caufe of 
inflammation. This fuppofition is what is well known 
in the fchools under the title of an error loci ; but it is 
an opinion that I cannot find to be at all probable *, 
for the motion of the blood in the extreme vefTels is 
io weak and flow, as readily to admit a retrograde 
courfe of it ; and therefore, if a particle of blood mould 
happen to enter a veffel whofe branches will not allow 
of its paflfage, it will be moved backwards, till it meet 
with a veffel fit for tranfmitting it ; and the frequent, 
ramifications and anaftomofes of the extreme arteries 
are very favourable to this. I muft own indeed, that 
this argument is not abfolutely conclufive ; becaufe I 
allow it to be pretty certain, that an error loci; does 
actually upon occafion happen ; but, for the reafons 
I have given, it is probable that it feldom happens, 
and is therefore rarely the caufe of inflammation ; or if 
it be, that it is not merely by the obftruction that it 
produces ; as, among other reafons, I conclude parti- 
cularly from the following argument, 

7. Though an obftruction (hould be fuppofed to 
take place, it will not be fufficient for producing the 
effects, and exhibiting the phenomena, that appear in 
inflammation. The theory that has been common- 
ly employed on this occafion is by no means fatisfy- 
ing; and, in fact, it appears, from many obfervations 
and experiments, that considerable cbftructions may 

Vol. I. S be 
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be formed, and may fubfift, without producing the 
fymptoms of inflammation. 

cqxLii. 

ObftrucYion, therefore, from a matter flopping up 
the veiTels, Caub. Pathol. 249. x. is not to be confi- 
dered as the primary ciufe of inflammation ; but, at 
the fame lime, it is fufficiently probable, thatfome de- 
gree of obitrucrion does take place in every cafe of in- 
ion- The distention, pain, rednefs and tu- 
mour, attending inflammation, are to be explained 
only by fuppofing, that the extremities of the arteries 
do not readily tranimit the unufual quantity of blood 
impelled into them by theincreafed aft ion in the courfe 
of theie vefTels. Such an obftruction may be fuppofed 
to happen in every cafe of an increafed impetus of the 
blood ; but it is probable, that, in the -cafe of inflam. 
rnation, there is alfo a preternatural refinance to the 
free paflage of the fluids. 

CCXLI1I. 

From the doctrine of fever, we are led to believe, 
that an increafed action of the heart and arteries is not 
fuppcrted for any length of time by any other means 
than a fpafm affecting the extreme vefTels ; and that 
the fame fpafm takes place in inflammation, feems 
likely, becaufe that every confiderable inflammation 
is introduced by a cold ftage, and is accompanied 
with that and other circumftances of pyrexia. It 
feems alfo probable, that fomething analogous to this 
occurs even in the cafe of thofe inflammations which 
appear lefs confiderable and to be purely topical. 
CCXLIV. 

From all this, the nature of inflammation may in 
many cafes be explained in the following manner. 
: caufes of inequality in the diftribution of the 
, blood may throw an unufual quantity of it upon par- 
ticular veiTels, to which it mull neceffarily prove a fti- 
mulus. But, further, it is probable, that, to relieve 
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the congestion, the vis medicatrix naiura increafes (till 
more the action of thefc vefTels ; and which, as in ail 
other febrile difeafes, it effects by the formation of a 
fpafm on their extremities. 

CCXLV. 

A fpafm of the extreme arteries, fupporting an in- 
creafed action in the courfe of them, may therefore be 
considered as the proximate-caufe of inflammation ; 
at lead, in all cafes not arising from direct Stimuli ap- 
plied ; and even in this cafe the ftimuli may be fuppo v - 
fed to produce a fpafm of the extreme vcffels. 
CCXLVf. 

That, in inflammation, there is the concurrence of 
a conftriction of the extreme vefTels, with an increafed 
action in theother parts of them, fecms probable, from 
the confideratibn of Rheumatifm. This is a fpecies 
of inflammation which is often manifestly produced, 
either by cold applied to over-diltended vefTels, or by 
caufes of an increafed impetus, and over-diftenfion in 
vefTels previoully constricted. Hence the difeafe efpe- 
cially appears at fcafons liable to frequent and ctonii-. 
derable viciffitudes of heat and cold. 

To this we may add, that the parts of the body moft 
frequently affected with inflammation, are thofe ex- 
pofed, both to over-diflcnfion, from a change in the 
distribution of the fluids, and, at the fame time, to the 
immediate action of cold,. Hence, v quinfis, and pneu- 
monic inflammations, are more frequent than any 
others. 

CCXLVIL 

That a fpafm of the extreme vefTels takes place in 
inflammation, is to be further prcfumed from what is 
at the fame time the (late of the whole arterial fyitem. 
In every considerable inflammation, though ariling in 
one part only, an affection is communicated to the 
whole fyitem, in confequence of which an inflam- 

tion, is readilv produced in other parts befide than 

S a. firft 
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firft affeded. This general affedion is well known 
among phyficians, under the name of the Diathesis 
Phlogisti ca. It appears mod commonly in perfons 
of the mod rigid fibres ; is often manifeftly^ induced 
by the tonic or aftringent powers of cold ; is increafed 
by all tonic and ftimulant powers applied to the body ; 
is always attended with a hardnefs of the pulfe; and 
is moft effectually taken off by the relaxing power of 
blood-letting. From thefe circumftances, it feems 
probable, that the diathefis phlogiftica conftfts in an 
increafed tone, or contractility, and perhaps in an in- 
creafed contraction of the mufcular fibres of the whole 
arterial fyflem. Such a ftate of the fyflem feems of- 
ten to arife, and fubfift for fome time, without the ap- 
parent inflammation of any particular part ; but fuch 
a ftate of the fyflem renders it likely, that a fpafm may 
at the fame time, readily arife in any of the extreme 
vefTels, and a particular inflammation be there pro- 
duced. It does, however, appear alfo, that the gene- 
ral diathefis frequently arifes from inflammation begun 
in a particular part. 

CCXLVIII. 
I have thus endeavoured, in the cafe of inflamma- 
tion, to explain the ftate of the whole fyflem, as well 
as that of the part more particularly affected. The 
latter I have confidered as when in its firft formation; 
but after it has fublifted for fome time, various changes 
take place in the part affe&ecl; and of thefe I muft 
now take notice. 

■■<■■<■■<■■<■■<■■<■■<■■<■■<■■<■■<%>»*■■>.■■> >>>..> ..>..>..>.. 

SECT. III. 

Of the Terminations of Inflammation. 

CCXLIX. 

If an inflammation be cured while the ftate and tex- 
ture of the part remain entire, the difeafe is faid to be 
terminated by Resolution. 

This 
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This happens when the previous congeftion and 
fpafm have been in a moderate degree, and the increas- 
ed impetus of the blood has been fuffieient to over- 
come the fpafm, to dilate the veflels, and to remove 
the congeftion, fo that the part is reftored to its ordi- 
nary and healthy ftate. 

A refolution takes place alfo when the increafed 
impetus of the fluids has produced an increafed exha- 
lation into the adjoining cellular texture, or an increaf- 
ed excretion in Tome neighbouring part, and has there- 
by relaxed the fpafm, and relieved the congeftion, in 
the veflels of the part more particularly affected. 

Laftly, A refolution may take place, when the in- 
creafed impetus of the blood in the whole fyftem oc- 
calions an evacuation, which, though in a diftant part, 
may prove fuffieient to take off the phlogiftic diathefis 
of the whole fyftem, and thereby relieve the congefti- 
on and fpafm of the particular part affected by inflam- 
mation. 

CCL. 

The tumour which appears in inflammation may be 
imputed in part to the congeftion of fluids in their 
proper veffels ; but is owing chiefly to an efFufion of 
matter into the adjoining cellular texture; and, ac- 
cordingly, tumours feldom appear but in parts adjoin- 
ing to a lax cellular texture. If, in this cafe, the mat- 
ter effufed be only a larger quantity of the ordinary ex- 
haling fluid, this, when the free circulation in the vef- 
fels is reftored, will be readily abforbed, and the fl e 
of the part will become the fame as before. Bl; £ 
the increafed impetus of the blood in an inflamed p r, 
dilate the exhalent veflels to fuch a degree, that h .v 
pour out an entire ferum, this will not be fo readily 
reabforbed : and, from the experiments of Sir John 
Pringle, and efpecially from thofe of Mr. Gabcr, Mif- 
cfll. Taurin. Vol. II. we learn, that the ferum, under 

flag- 
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flagnation, may fuffcr a particular change, by having 
the gluten preient in it changed into a white, opaque, 
moderately vifcid, mild liquor, which we name Pus. 
When this change takes place in the inflamed part, 
as it is at the fame time attended with an abatement 
of the rednefs, heat, and pain, which before diftin- 
guifhed the inflammation, fo the difeafe is faid to be 
terminated by Suppttration ; and an inflamed part, 
containing a collection of pus, is called an Abscess. 

ecu. 

In inflammation, the tendency of it to fuppuration 
may be discovered, by the long continuance of the in- 
flammation, without the fymptoms of refolution; by 
feme remiffion of the pain of diftenlion ; by the pain 
becoming of a throbbing kind, more diftinctly con- 
nected with the pulfation of the arteries ; by the pulfe 
of the arteries being fuller and foftcr ; and often by 
the patient's being frequently affected with cold flii- 
verings. The period at which this takes place is not 
determined, but may fometimes fooner, fometime* la- 
ter. When the tendency is determined, the time ne- 
ceiTary to a complete fuppuration is different in dif- 
1 1 cafes. 

When pus is completely formed, the pain in the 
part entirely ceafes, and a weight is felt in it. If the 
collection be formed immediately under the fkin, the 
tumour becomes pointed, the part becomes foft, and 
the fluctuation of the fluid within can commonly be 
perceived ; while, at the fame time, for the moft part, 
the rednefs of the fkin formerly prevailing is very 
much gone. 

CCLII. 

Ih abfcefTes, while the pus is formed of one part of 
the matter which had been efTufed, the other and 
thinner parts are reabforbed, fo that, in the abfeefs, 
when opened, a pus alone appears. Thus pus, how- 
ever, 
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ever, is not the converted gluten alone : for the con- 
version of this being the effect of a particular fermen- 
tation, which may affect the folid fubftance of the 
part, and perhaps every folid of animal bodies '; fo it 
mod readily, and particularly, affects the cellular rex- 
ture, eroding much of it, whicn thereby becomes a 
part of. the pus. It generally happens alio, that fome 
of the fmallerred veflels are eroded, and thereby fome 
red blood often appears mixed with the pus in abfcef- 
fes. Upon the whole, the internal furface of an ab- 
fcefs is to be confidered as an ulcerated parr. 

CCLIII. 

This account of'fuppuration explains, why an ab- 
fcefs, when formed, may either fpread into the cellular 
texture of the neighbouring parts ; or, by eroding the 
incumbent teguments, be poured out upon the furface 
of the body, and produce an open ulcer. 
CCLIV. 

We have here given the idea of an abfcefs as a col- 
lection of matter following inflammation ; but the 
term has been applied to every collection of matter 
effufed, and changed by itagnation in an encloled ca- 
vity. 

The matter of abfceffes, and of the ulcers following 
them, is various, according to the nature of what is 
effuied, and which may be, 

1. A matter thinner than ferum. 

2. An entire and pure ferum. 

3. A quantity of red globules. 

4. A matter furnifhed by particular glands feated 
in the part. 

5. A mixture of matters from different fources, 
changed by peculiar fermentation. 

It is the fecond only which affords a proper pus ; 
the effufion whereof, whether in ftrppurating parts or 
ulcers, feems to be the peculiar effect of an in; 
tory ftate of the veflels ; and for this reafon it is, that, 

\vl 
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when ulcers do not produce a proper pus, a circum- 
ffance always abfolutely neceffary to their healing, 
we, in many cafes, bring the ulcers to a ftate of pro- 
per fuppuration, by the application cf ftimulants ex- 
citing inflammation^ fuch as balfams, mercury, cop- 
per, &~c. 

CCLV. 
When the matter effiifed into the cellular texture 
of an inflamed part, is tainted with a putrid ferment, 
this produces, in the effufed matter, a ilate approach- 
ing more or lefs to that of putrefaction. When this 
is in a moderate degree, and affects only the fluids ef- 
fiifed, with the'fubftance of the cellular texture, the 
part is laid to be affected with Gangrene ; but if the 
putrefaction affect alfo the veffels and mufcles of the 
pait, the difeafe is faid to be a Sphacelus. 

CCLVI. 
A gangrene, and its confequences, may arife from a 
putrid ferment diffufed in the mafs of blood, and pour- 
ed out with the fcrum effufed, which it operates upon 
more powerfully while the ferum is ftagnant, and re- 
tained in the heat of the body : but it may alfo arife 
from the peculiar nature of the matter effufed being 
difpofed to putrefaction ; as particularly feems to be 
the cafe of the red globules of the blood effufed in a 
large quantity. In a third manner alfo, a gangrene 
feems frequently to arife from the violent excitement 
of the inflammation deltro)ing the tone of the veffels ; 
whereby the whole fluids ftagnate, and run into pu- 
trefaction, which taking place in any degree, deflroys 
ftill further the tone of the veffels, and fpreads the 
gangrene. 

CCLVII. 
In inflammation, the tendency to gangrene may be 
apprehended from an extreme violence of pain and 
heat in the inflamed part, and from a great decree of 
pyrexia attending the inflammation. 

The 
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The actual coming on of gangrene may be perceiv- 
ed, by the colour of the inflamed part changing from 
a clear to a dark red ; by blifters arifing upon the part ; 
by the part becoming foft, flaccid, and infeniible ; 
and by the cealing of all pain while thefe appearances 
take place. 

As the gangrene proceeds, the colour of the part be- 
comes livid, and by degrees, quite black ; the heat of 
the part entirely ceafes ; the foftnefs and fiaccidity of 
the part increafe ; it lofes its confiftence, exhales a ca- 
daverous fmell, and may then be conlidered as affected 
with fphacelus, 

CCLVIII. 

Gangrene is thus a third manner in which inflam- 
mation terminates : and the fchools have commonly 
marked a fourth termination of inflammation ; which 
is, by a fcirrhus, or an indolent hardnefs of the part 
formerly affected with inflammation. This, howe- 
ver, is a rare occurrence, and does not feem to depend 
fo much upon the nature of inflammation, as upon the 
circumftances of the part affected. It is in glandular 
parts chiefly that fcirrhofity k obferved ; and it is pro- 
bably owing to the parts readily admitting a ftagnation 
of the fluids* I have obferved, that inflammation fel- 
dom induced fcirrhus ; but that this more commonly 
arifes from other caufes ; and when inflammation fu- 
pervenes, which it is fooner or later apt to do, it does 
not fo commonly increafe as change the fcirrhofity in- 
to fome kind of abfcefs. From thefe confiderations, 
it does not feem neceflary to take any further notice 
of fcirrhus as a termination of inflammation. 

CCLIX. 

There are, however, fome other terminations of 
inflammation not commonly taken notice of, x butnow 
to be mentioned. 

One is, by the effufion of a portion of the entire 
mafs of blood, either by means of rupture or of anaf- 

Vol. I. T tomofis 
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tomofis into the adjoining cellular texture. This hap. 
pens efpecialiy in inflammations of the lungs, where 
the effufed matter, by compreffing the veflcis, and 
flopping the circulation, occafions a fatal fuftbcationj 
and this is perhaps the manner in which pneumomo 
inflammation molt commonly proves fatal. 

CCLX. 

Another kind of termination is, that of certain in- 
flammations on thefurface of the body, when there is 
poured out under the cuticle a fluid, which being too 
grofs to pafs through its pores, therefore feparates it 
from the fkin, and raifes it up into the form of a veii- 
cle containing the effufed fluid ; and by which efTu- 
fion the previous inflammation is taken off. 

CCLXI. 

Befide thefe already mentioned, I believe there is 
ftill another manner in which inflammation termi- 
nates. When the internal parts are affected with in- 
flammation, there feems to have been almoft always 
upon their furface an exudation, which appears partly 
as a vifcid concretion upon their furface, and partly 
as a thin ferous fluid effufed into the cavities in which 
the inflamed vif :era are placed. Though we have be- 
come acquainted with thefe appearances only, as very 
conftantly accompanying thofe inflammations which 
have proved fatal, it is however probable, that like 
circumflances may have attended thofe which were 
terminated by rcfolution, and mav have comributed 
to that event. It is in favour of this fuppolition that 
there are inftances of pneumonic inflammation termi- 
nating in a hydrothorax. 

SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 

OF THE REMOTE CAUSES OF INFLAMMA- 
TION. 

CCLXII. 

The remote caufes of inflammation may be reduced 
to five heads. 

1. The application of ftimuhnt fubftances ; among 
which are to be reckoned the action of fire, or burn- 
ing. 

2. External violence operating mechanically in 
wounding, bruiting, compreffing,or ovcrflretching the 
parts. 

3. Extraneous fubftances lodged in any part of the 
body, irritating by their chemical acrimony or me- 
chanical form, or comprefiing by their bulk or gravity. 

4. Cold, in a certain degree, not fufficient immedi- 
ately to produce gangrene. 

5. An jncreafed impetus of the blood determined 
to a particular part. 

It will not be difficult to understand how thefe re- 
mote caufes, fingly, or in concurrence, produce the 
proximate caufe of inflammation. 
CCLXIII. 

It does not appear, that, in different cafes of in- 
flammation, there is any difference in the Hate of the 
proximate caufe, except in the degree of it ; and 
though fome difference of inflammation may aiife 
from the difference of the remote caufes, yet this is not 
neceffary to be taken notice of here ; becaufe the dif- 
ferent appearances which attend different inflamma- 
tions may be referred, for the mod part, to the differ- 
ence of the part affected, as will appear when we mail 
confider the feveral genera and fpecies marked in the 

ifology. When I come to treat of thefe, I fhall find 
, T2 a more 
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a more proper occafion for taking notice of the differ- 
ent ftates of the proximate, or of the differences of the 
remote caufe, than by treating of them in general 
here. 

SECT. V. 
OF THE CURE OF INFLAMMATION, 

CCLXIV. 

The indications of cure in inflammation arc 
different, according as it may ftill be capable of refo- 
lution, or may have taken a tendency to the feveral or 
ther terminations above mentioned. As the tendency 
to thefe terminations is not always immediately evi- 
dent, it is always proper, upon the firlt appearance of 
inflammation, to attempt the cure of it by refolution. 
For this purpofe, the indications of cure are, 

i. To remove the remote caufes, when they are e- 
vident, and continue to operate. 

2. To take off the phlogiftic diathefis affecting ei- 
ther the whole fyftem, or the particular part. 

3. To take off the fpafm of the particular part, by 
remedies applied either to the whole fyftem, or to the 
part itfelf. 

CCLXV. 
The means of removing the remote caufes will rea- 
dily occur, from confidering the particular nature and 
circumftances of the different kinds. Acrid matters 
muft be removed, or their action rauft be prevented, 
by the application of correctors or demulcents*. 

Com- 

* If the natter caufing the inflammation be an acid, then the 
application of an alkaline fubftance will be pruper : If, on the con- 
trary, the inflammation be produced by an alkali, then an acid mull 
be applied. In many cafes, however, the acrid fubllances caufing 
inflammation are neither alkaline nor acid j and, in furh cafe , or 
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Comprefiing and overflretching powers mud be taken 
away ; and, from their feveral circumffcancesj the means 
of duing fo will be obvious. 

CCLXVI. 
The means of taking off the phlogiftic diathefis of 
the fyftem, are the fame with thofe for modera;ing the 
violence or reaction in fever, which are mentioned and 
treated of from exxvii to cxlix and therefore need not 
be repeated here. I only obfeivc, that, in the ule of 
thofe remedies, there is lcfs occafion for any referve 
than in many cafes of fever ; and more particularly, 
that topical bleedings* are here particularly indicated 
and proper. 

CCLXVII, 
The means of taking off the fpafm of the particular 
part are nearly the fame as thofe mentioned above, 
for taking off the fpafm of the extreme veileis in the 
cafe of fever, and which are treated of from cl. to cc. 
Only it is obferved here, that fome of thefe are here 
cfpeciaily indicated, and that fome of them are to be 
directed more particularly to the part efpecially aflecl:- 
ed : the management of which will be more properly 
confidered when we ihall treat of particular inflam- 
mations J. 

CCLXVIII 

when we cannot find n proper corrector, we mufl ufe demulcents, 
which by their obtunding quality, fneath the acrimony, or defend 
the parts to which they are applied from being irritated or corrod- 
ed. 

* The advantages of topical bleedings, In mofc cafes oflocal in- 
flammation, ar;' veiy great- They may be performed by cup] 
or what is in many cafes more preferable, by leeches. Cupping 
a&s fometimesas a flimulus, efpecially on parts that are tendinous 
or flefhy, or where the the cellular I'ubftance is thin, and thus fre- 
quently increafes the inflammation which we would wi(h to reiolve. 

§ The resolution of an inflamed part is confiderably affiiled by 
the application of difcutients ; and in moft caf^s, when the gene- 
ral fy Hem is not affected, thefc difcutients alone frequently fucceed 
in diflblving an incipient phlegmon. Solutions of lead in vinegar 
are the applications which the bell modern practitioners generally 
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CCLXVIII. 
When a tendency to fuppq ration (ccli.) is diftindt- 
ly perceived, as we fuppoje it to depend upon theef- 

fufioa 

approve. Goulard's extract was fuppofed by the vulgar to be a 
new remedy; and hi9 panegyric oa it tended, in a confidcrable de- 
gree, to render the ufe of lead more univerfal than it had been be- 
fore his time. There are however, many weighty objections againft 
the formula ufed by that gentleman ; the chief one is, that on ac- 
count of the different ftrength of the vinegar employed, and of the 
degree of heat ufed in the procefs, we can never accurately afcer- 
tain the quantity of lead diffolvcd in the acid ; and confequently tlic 
efficacy of this preparation mufl be uncertain. The Sacchsrum Sa- 
turn!, which is always of the fame ftrength, is therefore picfi table to 
Goulard's extracl ; and as vinegar is a powerful difcutitnt itfelf, it 
has been ufua! to add a quantity of vinegar to the folution of the r u- 
gar of lead in diftiiled v. r ater. The following proportions have been 
round in general to be the bed : 

R. Sacchar. Saturn. 31. 
Acet. Gallic, opt. ^ iv. 
Aq. font, diftillatx Jxxr.ii . 
M. 

•he application of this folution, it is of great confequence that 
the parts affected fhould be continually moiltened with it. Poulti- 
ces made of frefli bread crumb, and as much of the above folution as 
is neccllary, are in general preferable to any other mode of applying 
if ; but it fometimes happens that the inflamed part is fo extremely 
id tender. bear the great weight of a poultice ; 

and in fuch cafes we mult have recourfe to pieces of foft linen, moift- 

; with the folution. Both thefe applications, viz. poultices, or 
wet pledgets, mull always be applied cold, and be frequently renew- 
ed when they become warm, hard, or ftiff. This isthemoft approv- 
ed method of applying lead for the purpofe of refolving inflammati- 
on.:; yet it frequently happens that practitioners meet with patients 

ife prepofiefiions for a popular remedy are fo great that there is 
no perfuading them from ufing it. The method of making Goul- 
ard's extract and Vegeto-Mineral Water are therefore fubjoined : 
Take Litharge of .iold one po-.ind. 
French White-Wine Vinegar a quart, 
B^il them in an earthen veffel, on a flow (ire, for an Jiour and an 
half, conftantly ftirring them with a wooden fpatula, and, when 
cold, pour off the clear liquor, which mufl be kept in well flopped 
£laf> phials. The Vegeto-Mineral water is made by adding a hun- 
dred drops of the above extract to a quart of water, and four tea- 
fpoon -fulls of French brandy. 
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fufion of a fluid which cannot be eafily reabfoibed, 
fo it becomes necefP.iry that this fluid be converted in- 
to pus, as the only natural means of obtaining its eva- 
cuation : and as the effufian is, perhaps, fbldom made 
without feme rupture of the vclTels, to the healing of 
which a pus is abfolutely necefiary ; fo, in the cafe of 
a tendency to fuppuration, the indication of cure al- 
ways is, to promote the production of a perfect pus as 
quickly as poffible. 

CXLXIX. 
For this purpofe, various remedies, fuppofed to pof- 
fefs a fpecilic power, have been propofed ; I can per- 
ceive no fuch power in any of them ; and, in my opi- 
nion, all that can be done is, to favour the fuppuration 
by fuch applications as may fupport a proper heat in 
the part, as, by fome tenacity, may confine the perfpi- 
ration of the part, and as, by an emollient quality, may 
weaken the cohefion of the teguments^ and favour 
their erofion*. 

As, 

* Poultices of various kinds hare been recommended for tin's pur- 
pofe. It is, however, of little confequence what their ingredients 
are, provided they be emollient, and applied warm. The white 
bread pultice is in common ufe, and anfwers in general very well ; 
the addition of a little oil keeps it from becoming hard, and is at the 
fame time ferviceable as an emollient. A poultice of bruifed lint- 
feed well boiled with milk and water is ft rongly 'recommended by 
fome writers, and indeed not without reafon, on account of its very 
great emollient quality. As heat is abfolutely neceffary for the 
production of matter in tumours, it is of great confequence that the 
poultices mould not be fuffered to cool on the part, and that they 
fhould be often renewed. Mr. Bell lias given excellent dire&ions 
for applying poultices, with the intention of promoting fuppurati- 
on. Warm fomentations and poultices, fays that rational practiti- 
oner, ' are the means ufually employed for the application of heat 
■ to an inflamed part ; and, when thefe are regularly and frequently 
' renewed, nothing, it is probable, can more effectually anfwer the 
' purpofe. But in the ordinary manner in which they are applied, 
' and as the cataplafms are renewed only once, or, at mod, twice 
' a day, they mult always, it is imagined, do more harm than good. 

* For as foon as the degree of heat, they at firft poffeffed, is diffipa- 

* ted, the moifture kept up by them, with the confequent evapura- 
' tion that enfues, mull always render the part much colder than if it 
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cclxx. 

As, in the cafe of certain effufions, a fupuratioh H 
not only unavoidable, but deferable, it may be fuppof- 
ed, that molt of the means of rcfolution formerly mer^ 
tioned mould be avoided ; and accordingly our prac- 
tice is commonly fo directed. But as we obferve, on 
the one hand, that a certain dergee of increafed impe- 
tus, or of the original circumftances of inflammation, 
is requifite to produce a proper fuppuration ; fo it is 
then efpccially neceiTary to avoid thofe means of refo- 
lution that may diminilh too much the force of the 
circulation. And as, on the other hand, the impetus 
of the blood, when violent, is found to prevent the 
proper fuppuration; fo, in fueh cafes, although a ten- 
dency to fuppuration may have begun, it may be pro- 
per to continue thofe means of rcfolution which mo- 
derate the force of the circulation. 

With refpeel; to the opening of abfcefles, when 
completely formed, I refer to the writings on forge- 
ry*. 

CCLXXI. 

' had been merely wrapped up In flannel, without the ufe of any 

* fuch application.' 

' In order to receive all the advantage of ft'ch remedies, the part 

* affected fhould be well fomented with flannels, preiTed out of any 

* warm emollient decoclion, applied as warm as the patient can ea- 

* fily bear them, continued at kail half an hour at once, and repeat- 

* ed four or five times a day. 

' Immediately after the fomentation is over, a large emollient 

* pjuitice mould iikewife be applied warm, and renewed every fe- 

< cond or third hour at fartheit. Of all the forms recommended 

* for emollient cataplafms, a common bread and milk poultice, 
« with a due proportion of butter or oil, is perhaps the molt eligi- 

< ble ; as it not only poffeffes all the advantages of the others, but 
t can at all times be more eafily procured ? Treatife on Ulcers, 

* Edition of 1787, p. 67. 

* For a particular account of knowing where abfeeffes are com- 
pletely formed, at what period they ought to be opened, and the 
manner of opening them, the reader can confult no author prefera- 
ble to Mr. Bell. 
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CCJJX.1l. 

an inflammation has taken a tender., 
le, that event is to be prevented by . ili- 

and thefe mull rent, according 

nature df the feveral caufcs occafioning thit ten- 
dency, as may be underftood from what has been al- 

jangrene has, in Tome 

en place, it can be cured only by the fepa- 

»n of the dead from the living parts. This, in 

circumftances, can be performed by thekni 
always moil properly, when it can be fo done. 
In other caies, it can be done by exciting a fuppu- 
ratory inflammation on the verge of the living part 3 

creby its cohefion with the dead may be e\ 
where broken off, lb that the J after may fall off 
itfelf. While this is doing, Tt it prevent . 

further putre faction of the part, and its fpreadin 
er. For this purpofe, various antifeptic applicati 
have been propofed : But it appears to me, that, while 
the teguments are entire, thefe applications can hai 
ly have any effect ; and, therefore, that the fundament- 
al procedure muft be to fcarify the part fo as to reach 
the living fubftance, and, by the wounds made there, 
to' excite the fuppuration required. By the fame in- 
'cifions alfo, we give accefs to antifeptics, which may 
both prevent the progrefs of the putrefaction in the 
dead, and excite the inflammation neceffary on the 
verge of the living part-*. 

Vol. I. ,U * CCLXXIL 

* The author mentioned in the preceding note treats this fub* 
in his ui'ual rational manner, and with no lefs perfpicuity than 
ment. Contrary to the opinion of all former writers on gan- 
ie, he difapproves of the fcariiications, and the fubfequeni 
ition of antifeptics and ftiraulants. Mr. Bell's reafoning ag 

to the following purport ; The degree of inflamma- 

lilite, and indeed neceffary, for the feparation of the dead 

»nly very flight : and, when too violent, it fails to produce 

defired effect, Scarificat tlte fubfequent application of 

ftjinulauts, which incrcafe fche inflammation too much, are the, 

gain, in fc • a confuicrabl 
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CCLXXII. 

When the gangrene proceeds from a lofs of tone; 
and when this, communicated to the neighbouring 
parts, prevents that inflammation which, as I have 
laid, is neceflary to the feparation of the dead part 
from the living ; it will be proper to obviate this lofs 
of tone by tonic medicines given internally ; and, for 
this purpofe, the Peruvian bark has been found to be 
efpecialiy effectual. That this medicine operates by 
a tonic power, 1 have endeavoured to prove above, 
(ccxiv.) and from what is faid in cexv. the limitations 
to be obferved in employing it may alfo be learned. 
When the gangrene arifes from the violence of in- 
flammation, the bark may not only fail of proving a 
remedy, but may do harm : and its power as a tonic 
is efpecialiy fuited to thofe cafes of gangrene which 
proceed from an original lofs of tone, as in the cafe of 
pal fy and oedema ; or to thofe cafes of inflammation 
where a lofs of tone takes place, while the original in- 
flammatory fymptoms are removed*. 

CCLXX1IL 

wounding large blood-veffela, nerves, or tendons; befides the dif- 
advantage of allowing the putrescent fluids of the gangrene to enter 
more freely the found parts, by 'increafing the iurface of the 
wound. With refpect to the application of antifeptics, it isjuftly 
remarked, that although thefe medicines have the quality of pie- 
ferving dead animal fubftances from corruption, they by no means 
produce the fame effect on living animal fubftances. BuL the coi>- 
cluding argument is of much greater weight, viz. that in a long 
courfe of exteniive pradice, no advantage ever acciued from fcariti- 
catiort. Thefe objections dgaiiill promilcuous fcarification were firit 
propofed by Mr. 13 til in his treatife on ulcers, about twelve years 
ago ; and the novelty of the opinion excited the attention of almoft 
every pradtitioncr. At prefent, however, it is uhivcrfally adopted, 
and would, of itfclf, independent of the many improvements Mr. 
Bell has made in furgery, perpetuate his juftly acquired fame. 

* The bkik mutt be given i\i thefe cafes in large quantities ; and, 
as the pulfe is in general, very fmall, port wine mult be ufed along 
with it. ijUkic the ufe of thefe remedies, a good nouriflun" - diet is 
abfolutely rcquiiite, with fuch a quantity of ftron» "enerous wine as 
is fully Sufficient to keep up the pulfc, and induct the ncecfTur) flight 
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CCLXXIII. 

The other terminations of inflammation either do 
not admit of any treatment, except that of preventing 
ihcm by the means of refolution ; or they belong 
to a treatifc of furgery, rather than to this place. 
Having thus, therefore, delivered the general doc- 
ie, I proceed now to confider the particular genc- 
nd fpecies of inflammation. 
It has been hinted above (eclxiii.), that the differ- 
ence of inflammation arifes chiefly from the differ- 
ence of the part affected : 1 have therefore arranged 
m, as they are cutaneous, visceral, or arti- 
\r ; and in this order they are now to be confi- 
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CHAP. II. 

OF INFLAMMATION, MORE STRICTLY 
CUTANEOUS. 

CCLXXIV. 

CUTANEOUS inflammations are of two kinds, 
commonly diitinguifhed by the names of 
legmon and Erysipelas. 

Of the latter there are two cafes, which ought to 
he diflinguifhed by different appellations. When 
the difeafe is an affection nf the (kin alone, and 
very little of the whole fyftem, or when the af- 
tion of the fyflem is only fymptomatical of the 
mime of Erythema; but when the external inflam- 
mation is an exanthema, and fymptomatical of an af- 
cxtcrnal inflammation. 1 mall give the difeafe the 
U 2 feet ion 

ree of inflammation. When, indeed, the patient is extremely 

:nd much reduced, the warm Simulating cordbls, as cam- 

phire, confe&io cardiaca, fpiritus aromaticus volatilis, &c. may be 

ufed with advantage. 
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feftion of the whole fyfiem, I (hall then name the dif, 
eafe Erysipelas*. 

CCLXXV. 
It is the erythema only that I am to confider berc, 
For the diftmction between Erythema and Phleg- 
mon, I have formerly referred to the characters given 
of them in our Nosology. See Synopf. Nofolog. Me 
"Vol. If. p. 5. gen. vii. fycc t 1. and 2. But 1 think it 
;>er now to the characters of them more 

y and e: 

A I ; an inflammatory affedion of the 

1, with a nerally to a more cc 

rable eminence in the middle of it; of a brij 
colour; both the fvrelling and colour being p 
ty exactly circumfcribed ; the whole being attend 
m ith a pain of di ti, often of a (founding or throb- 

bing kind, and frequently ending in fuppuratiori. 

An Erythema, Rofe,.or St. Anthony's fire, is an in- 
flammatory nor the (kin, with hardly any e\ 
dent fwelling ; of a mixed and not very bright red 
v ur, readily difanpearing upon preffure, but qui 
returning again ; the rednefs of no regular circum- 
iption, but fp g unequ ntinuing 

ad upon the neighbourin 
rh a pain like t 

flers. fometimes of a lmail, fometimes of a lira 
; and ; ending in a defquarnal 

f-fkin,fom< 
Thi; i am not toprofeci 

nging to furgery, the buii fel- 

v rve only a': here, that the c 

ms to depend on ti, rent 

n. In the phi the in- 

duce of the (kin communicatu 

1 
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fubjacent cellular texture ; whence a more copi- 
ous eflufion, and that of ferum convertible into pus, 
s place. In the erythema, the inflammation feems 
to have its feat in the vefiels on the external furface of 
the ikin, communicating with the rete mucofum, 
ch does not admit of any effuiiop, but what fepa- 
es the cuticle, and gives occafion to the formation 
of a blifter, while the {mailer fize of the veflels admits 
y of the effufion of a thin fluid, very feldom con- 
vertible into pus. 

des thefe differences in the circumllances of 
-■ two kinds of in ; on, it is probable that 

o differ with refpect to their caufes. Erythe- 
s the efFect of all kinds of acrrds externally appli- 
to the ikin ; and, when arifing from an internal 
e, it is from an acrimony, poured out on the fur- 
of the Ikin under the cuticle. In the phlegmon 
an acrimony is not commonly evident, 
CCLXXVI. 
Thefe differences in the feat and caufes of the 
phlegmon and erythema being admitted, it will be 
dent, that when an erythema affects any internal 
rt, it can take place in thofe only whofe furfacesare 
■red with an epithelion, oj rane an 

CCLXXVII. 

n between the feat and caufe 
; will, ns I judge, readily explain wh 
livered by practical writers, with refp 
ure* of thefe different cutaneous inflamm i 
But I ili a ! 1 not, however, profecute tlus here. I 

(eclxxv.) ; and, for the fame r 
, (hall not i:iy any thing of the variety of external 
nation-, that might otherwife be confide 

The meth Gpe'as is delivered In ai ticl< s ; 

! :1 by the 
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C H A p. in. 

OPHTHALMIA, OR INFL 
OF THE EYE. 

CCLXXVUL 

Tion of the eye may be confidereJ as 
•rding as it has its feat in the 
he eye, when I would name 
it Ophthalmia Membrastarum ; or as it has its feat 
in tlie febaceom glands placed in the tarfu?, or edges 
of the c it may be termed C 

i ta Tarsi. 

Cwo kinds are very frequently combined to- 

as the one may readily excire the other ; but 

f are dill to be extiognifhed according as? one or 

the other may happen to be the primary affection, and 

m different caul 

G. «_» Ij A..XJ .**-« 

^animation cf the membranes of the eye, af- 
■ requently, the. adnata, ap- 
' its vefleis ; fo that the 

- there, become not only Mi- 
re nppear many more than did 

orgefcence of the veflt.1 
■jcially upon the motion ot" the 
• and this, like ecery other u lap- 

-"ace of the eye, produces an eilufion 
f run the lachrymal gland. 

noKtibia commonly, and chiefly, aSecTs 

the 

■ );., .in m&aarmm wm, v.-ill, rn 
:, cure ami cry 

bjt, we (Lull aaEwajn find jnoat auvan- 
plisd coM r or mucil 
tra'feen i:it: 'iifealV, fcowevcr, . ; 

rally terminates fav., . . L .v. 
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the adnata fpread on the anterior part of the bulb of 
the eye ; but ufually fpreads alio along the continua- 
tion of that membrane on the iniide of the palpebral; 
and, as that is extended on the tarfus palpebrarum, 
the exeretories of the febaceous glands opening theie 
are alio frequently affected. When the affection of 
the adnata is coniiderable, it is frequently communi- 
cated to the fubjacent membranes of the eve, and 
ven to the retina itfelf, which thereby acquires fo 
great a fenfibility, that the llighteft iinpreulon of light 
becomes painful. 

CCLXXX. 

The inflammation of the membranes of the c 
in different degrees, according as the adnata is ,m 
or lefs affected, or according as the inflammation is ei- 
ther of the adnata alone, or of the fubjacent membranes 
alio ; and, upon thefe differences, different fpecies have 
been effablilhed, and different appellations given to 
them. -But I iball not, however, profecute the confi- 
deration of thefe, being of opinion, that all tiie cafes 
of the Ophthalmia membranarum differ only in de- 
gree, and are to be cured by remedies of the fame 
kind more or lefs employed. 

The remote caufes of Ophthalmia are many and 
various ; as, 

i. External violence, by blows, contulions, and 
wounds, applied to the eyes ; and even very flight 
impulfes applied, whilft the eye lids are open, to the 
ball of the eye itfelf, are fometimes fufficient for the 
purpofe. 

2. Extraneous bodies introduced under the eye- 
lids, either of an acrid quality, as fmoke and other a- 
crid vapours*, or of a bulk fufficient to impede the 

free 

* Hence Chemills, when fomuch efnployed in procefles where co- 
pious no-. >ur* arifcj ought tu he extremely careful to a 
them as muu'u as ;>(iTible. 
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t motion of the eye I - oi tnc ■■ 

bail. 

3. The application of flrong light, or even of a 
moderate light lone.' contim 

4. The application o'i much heat, and particularly 
of that with moifture. 

5. Much exerciie of «he eyes in viewing minute 
jech. 

6. Frequent intoxic.it: 

7. Irritation from other and various dilea... 
eyes. 

8. An acrimony prevailing in the mafs of blood, 
and depolited in the febaceous glands on the edges of 
the eye-lids. 

9. A change in the diftribution of the blood, 
whereby either a more than ufual quantity of blood, 
and with more than ufual force, is impelled into the 
vefTels of the head, or whereby the free return of the 
venous blood from the veffels of the head is inter- 
rupted. 

10. A certain confcnt of the eyes with the other 
parts of the fyftem, whereby from a certain Hate of 
thefe parts, either a fimultaneous, or an alternat 
affecYion of the eyes, is produced. 

CCLXXXI. 

The proximate caufe of Ophthalmia is not different 
from that of inflammation in general ; and the differ- 
ent ctrcumilances of Ophthalmia may be explained by 
the difference of its remote caufes, and by the different 
parts of the eye which it happens to affect. This may 
be understood from what has been already faid ; and 
I fnall now therefore proceed to confider the Cure. 
CCLXXXII. 

In the cure of Ophthalmia, the firft attention will 
be always due ' amoving of the remote caul 

and the var ry for this purpofe '• 
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be directed by the consideration of thefe caufes enu- 
merated above. 

The Ophthalmia membranarum requires the reme- 
dies proper for inflammation in general ; and, when 
the deeper-feated membranes are affected, and espe- 
cially when a pyrexia is prefent, large general bleed- 
ings may be neceffary. But this is feidom the cafe ; 
as the Ophthalmia, for the mod part, is an affection 
purely local, accompanied with little or no pyrexia. 
General bleedings, therefore, from the arm or foot, 
have little effect upon it ; and the cure is chiefly to be 
obtained by topical bleedings, that is, blood drawn 
from veffels near the inflamed part ; and opening the 
jugular vein or the temporal artery, may be consider- 
ed as in fome meafure of this kind. It is commonly 
fuflkient to apply a number of leeches* round the eye; 
and it is perhaps better ftill to draw blcod from the 
temples, by cupping and fcarifyingf . In many ca- 
fes, a very effectual remedy is, that of fcai ifying the 
internal furface of the inferior eye-lid ; and more fo 
ftill, is cutting the turgid vefTels upon the adnata itfelff. 

Vol. I. X CCLXXXIII. 

* Ten or twelve may be applied at once, and, when many are 
employed together, they generally produce a better effect, than if 
fewer be employed repeatedly : That is, twelve at once are more 
efficacious than three at a time repeated four times a day. 

f Cupping and fcarifying the temples ought to be performed 
with very great caution, becaufe of the numerous ramifications of 
confiderable branches of arteries in thofe places. 

\ Thefe operations require great nicety. For the particular me- 
thod of performing them, the reader is referred to the writers on 
furgery. 

Much harm enfues from thefe operations when injudicioufly per- 
formed ; they ought therefore to be refrained from, except when a 
very flo'lful and expert furgeon can be procured. They are feidom 
ferviceable, except they be repeated feveral times. Cutting the vef- 
fels of the adnata is perhaps the belt preventive of an opacity of the 
Cornea that we know ; and, wherever there is the leaft tendency to- 
wards an opacity, the practice fhould be put in execution. The 
operation ought to be repeated daily for two, three, or four week*., 
or even longer, if a cure is not accomplilhed fooner.^ 
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CCLXXXIII. 

Befides blood-letting, purging, as a remedy fu 
to inflammation in general, has been confidered : 
culiarly adapted to inflammations in any of the purrs 
of the head, and therefore to Ophthalmia ; and iris 
fometimes ufeful : but, for the reafons given before 
with refped to general bleeding, purging in the cafe 
of Ophthalmia does not prove ufeful in any degree in 
proportion to the evacuation excited. 
CCLXXX1V. 

For relaxing the fpafm in the part, and taking off 
the determination of the fluids to it, bliftering near 
the part has commonly been found ufeful*. 
CCLXXXV. 

Electrical fparks taken from the eye will often fad- 
denly difcufs the inflammation of the adnata; but the 
effect, is feldom permanent, and even a frequent repe- 
tition fcldom gives an entire cure. 
CCLXXXVI. 

Ophthalmia, as an external inflammation, admits 
of topical applications. All thofe, however, that in- 
creafe the heat and relax the veflels of the part, prove 
commonly hurtful ; and the admiflion of cold air to 
the eye, the proper application of cold water immedi- 
ately to the ball of the eye, and the application of va- 
rious cooling and aftringent medicines, winch at the 
fame time do not produce much irritation, prove ge- 
nerally 

* The part where bliflers an; ufually applied in ophthalmia are 
behind the ear, or the nape of the neck. The blifters ought tow 
kept open by the fubfequent application of the mild bliftering oint- 
ment, if they aflame appearances of healing 

Setons in the neck are fometimes recommended ; but, where fpee- 
dy relief is required, they are of little fervice, becanfe they feldom 
begin to dtfeharge till the expiration of a few days; befides they are 
extremely trqublefome to the patient ; and, if the phlogiftic diathe- 
fis be confiderable, they fometimes become fo exceedingly inflamed 
as to produce many difagreeable circumilances that might have been 
avoided. 
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nerally ufeful : even fpiritous liquors, employed in mo- 
derate quantity, have often been of fervice*. 
CCLXXXVII. 

In the cure of Ophthalmia, much care is requifife 
ro avoid all irritation, particularly that of light; and 
the only fafe and certain means of doing this, is by 
confining the patient to a very dark chamber. 
CCLXXXVIII. 

Thefe are the remedies of the Ophthalmia membra- 
naruiii ; and in the Ophthalmia tarfi, fo far as it is 
produced by the Ophthalmia rnembranarum, the fame 
remedies may be neceflary. As, however, the Oph- 
thalmia tarfi may often depend upon an acrimony de- 
ted in the Sebaceous glands of the part, fo it may 
require various internal remedies according to the na- 
ture of the acrimony in fault : for whi .h I mull refer 
to the confideration of fcrophula, fyphiiis, or other 
diieafes with which this Ophthalmia may be connect- 
ed ; and when the nature of the acrimony is not as- 
certained, certain remedies, more generally adapted 
to the evacuation of acrimony, fuch, for inilance, as 
mercury, may be employcdf. 

X 2 CCLXXXIX. 

* Afolution ofafcruplcoffugat of lead in four ounces ofdi llilled water 
id application ; fome authors recommend equal parts 
irhite vitriol and fugar of lead diflolved in dittilkd water. Thefe 
ria, 33 they arc called, do infinite mifchief if they are two flrong. 
If, therefore, the patient complain of the lcalt fmartiiig on their 
lication, it will be necelfary to dilute them with the additon of 
ditlilled water. The] ought to he applied cold, and pledgets 
moiltened with them o lght ' ■ he frequently renewed when they 
v hot or dry. . onal direction may be added, viz. that 

I ilutioii of faccharum faturni be always made in diililled water, 
tfpecially when it is to be ufed as a co'lyrium, becaufe the ltall im- 
pregnation of any mineral acid, however combined, Jecompofes the 
r of lead. 
Cold poultice? of rafpe«l raw potatoes or turnips are fometimes 
very efficacious. They may be applied in a fine rnuflin bag, and 
it to be renewed whenever they grow warm, 
r If the ophthalmia be veneral, mercury is the only remedy, and 
rnal applications have htt'e effect. If fcrophula is the caufe, 
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CCLXXXIX. 
In the Ophthalmia tarfi, it almoft conftantly hap- 
pens, that fome ulcerations are formed on the tarfus. 
Thele require the application of mercury or copper, 
either of which may by itfelf fometimes entirely cure 
the affeclion ; and thele may even be ufeful when the 
difeafe depends upon a fault of the whole fyftem. 

ccxa 

Both in the Ophthalmia membranarum, and in the 
Ophthalmia tarfi, it is neceffary to obviate that gluing 
or flicking together of the eye-lids which commonly 
happens infleep ; and this may be done by infinuating 
a little of any mild unctuous medicines, of fome tena- 
city, between the eye-lids before the patient mall go 
toflcep*. 

i ■* .<.<.<..<..<.•<.•<-<.•<•■< •$>>•>• >..>..>.•>■•>••►•■>■>.•>.>- 

CHAP. IV. 
OF PHRENSY, OR PHRENITIS. 

CCXCI. 

THIS difeafe is an inflammation of the part? con- 
tained in the cavity of the cranium; and may 
affect either the membranes of the brain, or the fub- 
flance of the brain itfelf. Nofologifts have appre- 
hended, that thefe two cafes might be diftinguiflied by 
different fymptoms, and therefore by different appel- 
lations : 

relief is often fpeedily procured by an application of the Coagulum 
a luminis, or the unguentum citrinum, now called unguentum by- 
drargyri nitratum in the London Pharmacopoeia. The unguen- 
tum tutiae has been ufed in many cafes with advantage, as 1 
the unguentum ceruffas acetatre. But thefe topical applications u 
ver effeft a permanent cure. 

* Hog's lard, frefh preiTed lintfeed-oil, or oil of almonds, and* 
this intention very well, or the unguentum fpermatis ccti, of t)» 
London Pharmacopoeia. 
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lations : but this does not feern to be confirmed by 
obfervaticn and difTeclion ; and therefore I fhall 
treat of both cafes under the title of Phrenfv, orPhre. 
nitis. 

CCXCII.' 

An idiopathic phrenfy is a rare occurrence, a fym- 
pathic more frequent ; and the ascertaining either the 
one or the other is, upon many occaiions, difficult. 
Many of the fymptoms by which the difeafe is molt 
commonly judged to be prefent have appeared when, 
from certain confideratiohs, it was prefumed, and even 
from difleclaon it appeared, that there had been no in- 
ternal inflammation ; and, on the other hand, diilec- 
tions have mown, that the brain had been inflamed, 
when few of the peculiar fymptoms of phrenfy had be- 
fore appeared*. 

CCXCIII. 

The fymptoms by which this difeafe may be moft 
certainly known are, a vehement pyrexia, a violent 
deep-feated head-ach, a rednefs and turgefcence of 
the face and eyes, an impatience of light or noife, a 
conftant watching and a delirium impetuous and furi- 
ous. Some nofologifts have thought thefe fymptcms 
peculiar to an inflammation of the membranes, and 
that the inflammation of the fubllance of the brain 
was to be diftinguiihed by fome degree of coma at- 
tending it. It was for this reafon that in the Nofolo- 
gy I added the Typhomania to the character of Phrc- 
nitis ; but, upon farther reflection, I find no proper 
foundation for this ; and, if we pafs from the charac- 
ters above delivered, there will be no means of fixing 
the variety that occurs. 

I am here, as in other analogous cafes, of opinion, 
that the fymptoms above mentioned of an acute in- 
flammation, always mark inflammations of membran- 
ous 

* This fentence is very obfenre ; the Author meant to fay., that 
the diagnostic f of this difeafe are uncertain. 
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ous parts ; and that an inflammation of the paronchy. 
ma or fubftance of vifcera, exhibits, at lead common, 
ly, a more chronic affection. 

ccxciy. 

The remotecaufe of phrenfy, are all thofc which di- 
re&lyftimulatethemeqabran>, or fubftance of the brain 1 
and particularly all thofc which increafe the impetus 
of the blood in the yeffels of the brain. Among thefs 
the expofurc of the naked head to the direct lays of 
a very warm fun, is a frequent caufe. The pafli 
the mind, and certain poi Ions, are amongft the remote 
caufes of phrenfy; but in what manner they operate 
is not well underftood. 

GCXCV. 
The cure of phrenfy is the fame with that of inflam- 
mation in general; but in phrenfy the mod powerful 
remedies are to be immediately employed. Large and 
repeated blood-letting is especially neceflary; and the 
blood mould be drawn from yeffels as near as poffible 
to the part aflefied.' The opening of ihe tempo- 
ral artery has been recommended, and with fome rea- 
fon : but the practice is attended with inconvenience; 
and I apprehend that opening the jugular veins may 
prove more eiFectual; but, at the fame time, it will be 
generally proper to draw blood from the temples by 
cuppjng and fcanfying*. 

CCXCVI. 
It is probable, that purging, as it may operate by 
revulfion, may be of more ufe than in fome ether in- 
flammatory affections. 

For 

Pra&ftioners have in general admitted two kinds of phrenfy, 
*»'.. the idiopathic or true phi enfy, and the lymptomatic. The for- 
mer is what the Author defcrib.s m the text ; and, and as he fuso- 
mittedto defcribe the latter, which in article 292, he acknowledges 
to be the more frequent of the two, I (hall enumerate its fymptoms. 
Ihe lymptomatic phrenfy is conlb.ntly pi eceded by fome very 
acute inflammatory fever, its approach may be fufpectcd bv a fup- 
preffion of the excretions, by colourlcfs ftools, by a black, dry, and 
rough tongue, by pale and watery urine, which fomctimes has blade 
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For the fame purpofe of revulfion, warm pediluvia 
area remedy; bur, at the fame time fomewhat. ambi- 
guous. The taking off the force of the blood in the 
veffels of the head by an ertGt pofture, is generally 
ufe'ul. 

CCXCVII. 

Shaving of the head is always proper and necelTary L 
for the admiffion of other remedies. Blifterirjg is com-V 
monly ufeful in this difeafe, but chiefly when applied 
near the part affected*. 

CC XVIII. 

ordarkbrown clouds floating in it, by a defire but inability to fleep,' 
by picking the bed-clothes, by the eyes appearing fierce, and the 
veflels of the albuginea becoming turged, and by a few drops of 
blood di (tilling from the nofe. 

When mod of thefe fymptoms appear in inflammatory fevers, we 
juftly apprehend an attack of the phrenfy, and ought to have irn-i 
mediate recourfe to fuch remedies as will lefTcn its violence, or alto- • 
get her prevent its accefs. Latge bleedings, if the pulfe permits 
mult be made on the lower extremities, emollient glyfters are to be 
frequently injected, laxatives administered, fometimes applied to the 
feet and legs, cupping glafles applied to the thighs, and the patient ' 
mult be forced to drink plentifully, for he is feldom thirfty in thefe 
cafes, although his tongue be parched. Befide thefe general reme- 
dies, peculiar attention mult be paid to the primary difeafe ; and the 
treatment of the fymptomatic phrenfy will vary according to the na- 
ture of the difeafe by which it is produced. 

No part of the practice of phytic requires more judgment and fe- 
^acity in the practitioner, than afceitainiug the proper mode of 
treating the fymptomatic phrenfy in different fevers. To enter fiil- 
Iv into the fubject, would require more room than thefe notes allow. 
I can only therefore recommend theyaungpractiti wier to pay great 
attention to it. He will find many ufeful practical directions for the 
treatment of thefe cafes, in molt of the medical writers, both ancient 
and modern, cfpecially Sydenham and Van Swieten. 

* It has been ufual to apply a large bliflering plaifter over the 
whole head, and fader it to rermin on for eight and forty hours. 
This, however, hinders the application of other very powerful re- 
medics. Shaving the head of a frantic patient is always a troublefome 
operation ; but the very great benefit arifing from it renders it abso- 
lutely neceffary in all cafes ; and the phyfician ought therefore to ad- 
ifc it on the firft fufpicion of an approaching phrenfy. 
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CCXCVIII. 

, Every part of the antiphlogiftic regimen is here 
ttdceflary, and particularly the admiffion of cold air. 
Even cold fubilances applied clofe to the head, have 
been found fafe and highly ufeful ; and the applica- 
tion of fuch refrigerants as vinegar, is certainly pro- 
per*. 

CCXCIX. 
i It appears to me certain, that opiates are hurtful in 
every inflammatory (late of the brain ; and it is to be 
pbfefved, that, from the ambiguity mentioned in 
t ccxcii. the accounts of practitioners, with regard to 
-the juvantia and laedentia in this difcafe, arc of very 
uncertain application. 
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OF THE QUINSY, OR CYNANCHE. 

CCC. 

THIS name is spplied to every inflammation of the 
internal fauces ; but thefe inflammations are dif- 
ferent, according to the part of the fauces which may 
be affecled, and according to the nature of the in- 
flammation. In theNofology, therefore, after giving 
the character of the Cynanche as a genus, I have dii- 
tmgufhed five different fpecies, which muft here like- 
wife be feparately confidered. 

SECT. 

* Many eminent practitioners have diiTuaded the ufe of thefe re- 
frigerant applications to the newly fhaven head ; the immediate re- 
lief which the mere fhaving generally procures feems to indicate the 
propriety of the practice : and experience has not difcovered any 
material di fad vantages attending it, but on the contrary, much be- 
nefit accruing fiorn it. 
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SECT. I. 
OF THE CYNANCHE TONSILLARIS. 

CCCI. 

This is an inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the fauces, affecting efpecially that congeries of mu- 
cous follicles which forms the tonfils, and fpreading 
from thence along the velum and uvula, fo as fre- 
quently to affect every part of the mucous membrane 

CCCIJ. 

The difeafe appears by fome tumour, fometimes 
confiderable, and by a rednefs of the parts ; is attend- 
ed with a painful and difficult deglutition ; with a 
pain fometimes mooting inio the ear; with a trcu- 
blefome clamminefs of the mouth and throat ; with a 
frequent, but difficult excretion of mucus; and the 
whole is accompanied with a pyrexia. 

CCCIII. 

This fpecies of quinfy is never contagious. It ter- 
minates frequently by refolution*, fometimes by fup- 
puration, but hardly ever by gangrene ; although in 
this difeafe fome iloughy fpots, commonly fuppofed 
to be forerunners of gangrene, fometimes appear up- 
on the fauces. 

CCCIV. 

This difeafe is commonly oecafioned by cold exter- 
nally applied, particularly about the neck. It affects 
efpecially the young and fanguine, and a difpofition 
to it is often acquired by habit ; fo that, from every 
confiderable application of cold to any part of the bo- 
dy, this difeafe is readily induced. It occurs efpecial- 
ly in fpring and autumn, when viciffitudes of heat 
and cold frequently take place. The inflammation 

Vol. I. Y and 

* As the moft frequent termination of this difeafe is by refolu- 
tion, this mode of cure muft always be attempted, and will feldom 
fail of proving fuccefsfui. 
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and tumour are commonly at firft moil confiderablc in : 
one tonfil ; and afterwards abating in that, increafe m 
the other. 

cccv. 

In the cure of this inflammation, fome bleeding may 
be proper ; but large general bleedings will feldom be 
neceflary. The opening of the ranular veins feems to 
be an infignificant remedy ; and leeches fet upon the 
external fauces are of more efficacy. 

CCCVI. 
At the beginning of the difeafe, full vomiting has 
been frequently found to be of great fervice*. 
CCCVIL 
This inflammation may be often relieved by mode- 
rate allringents, and particularly by acids applied to 
the inflamed partsf . In many cafes, however, no- 
thing has been found to give more relief than the va- 
pour of warm water received into the fauces by a pro- 
per apparatus. 

CCCVIII. 
The other remedies of this difeafe are rubefacient 
or bliftering medicines, applied externally to the neck; 
and, with thefe, the employment of antiphlogiftic 
purgatives^!, as well as every part of the antiphlogiftic 
regimen, excepting the application of cold. 

CCG1X. 
This difeafe, as we have faid, often terminates by 

refoLution, 

* The formula of an emetic may be feen in the note at par. 185, 
latl word. 

f Various have been the opinions ofphyficians refpe&ingthe kind 
of gargles proper in thefe caies. A pint of tincture of rofes, with 
two drachms of honey, has often been found ferviceable. The fol- 
lowing gargle is frequently lifed with fuccefs. Boil an ounce of 
oak-bark, bruifed in a qnart of water, till half is evaporated, and to, 
the (trained liquor add an ounce of honey of rofes, and a drachm of 
allum. S .ge tea, with honey, is in common ufe, and frequently an- 
fwers every purpofe. 

\ Glauber's falts anfwer the end of purges in thefe cafes very 
well, efpecialiy if the patient drinks copioufly during the operation. 
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resolution, frequently accompanied with fweating ; 
which is therefore to be prudently favoured and en- 
couraged*. 

cccx. 

When this difeafe Ilia 11 have taken a tendency to 
fuppuration, nothing will be more ufeful, than the fre- 
quent taking into the fauces the fleams of warm wa- 
tcrf. When the abfeefs is attended with much fwell- 
ing, if it break not fpontaneoufly, it mould be opened 
by a lancet; and this does not require much caution, 
as even the inflammatory Hate may be relieved by 
fome fcarification of the tonfils. 1 have never had oc- 
cuiion to fee any cafe requiring bronchotomy. 

Y 2 SECT. 

* Dover's powder is an excellent fudorific in thefe cafes. The 
method of giving it has been defcribed in a former note, on par. 169, 
1. 11, at the word emetic. Many other fudorific's however, are 
found to anfwer tolerably well, as wine-whey, whey made with dul 
cified fpirit of nitre, vinegar whey, fage tea, with feveral other drinks 
of a fimilar kind. 

The following bolus is often very efficacious, efpecially when the 
patient drinks largely of fage or balm tea. 
R. Camphor, gr. viii. 
Opii pur. gr. i. 
Tart. Vitriolat. 9i. 
Te re in mortario marmoreo ; et adde 
Confeft. cardiac 3L vel. 9. f. utfiat bolus. 
Small dofes of tartar emetic taken in fuch quantities as to produce a 
flight naufea, without vomiting, are alfo good fudorifi.es. Two ta- 
ble-fpoonfuls of the following julep may be taken every half-hour 
till the eifecl be produced, drinking, at the lame time, plentifully 
of fome warm diluent. 

R. Tartar. Emetic, gr. iii. 
Aq. font. ^ vii. 
Syr. Papaveris rubri. Ji. 
M,f. Julap. 
f yeiy convenient apparatus for this purpofe are made by mofl 
tin-workers. Befide the (team of warm water here recommended, 
external applications to the throat and fides of the neck have a con- 
fiderable effect in forwarding the fuppuration, as warm poultices 
fomentations, &c 
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SECT. II. 
OF THE CYNANCHE MALIGNA. 

CCCXI. 

This is a contagious difeafe, feldom fporadic, and 
commonly epidemic. It attacks perfons of all ages, 
but more commonly thofe in a young and infant ftjite. 
It attacks perfons of every conftitution when expofed 
to the contagion, but molt readily the weak and in- 
firm. 

CCCXII. 

This difeafe is ufually attended with a considerable 
pyrexia; and the fymptoms of the accefhon of this, 
fuch as frequent cold, fhiverings, ficknefs, anxiety, 
and vomiting, are often the firft appearances of the 
difeafe. About the fame time, a ftiffnefs is felt in the 
neck, with fome uneafinefs in the internal fauces, 
and fome hoarfenefs of the voice. The internal fauces, 
when viewed, appear of a deep red colour, with fome 
tumour; but this laft is feldom confiderahle, and de- 
giution is feldom difficult or painful. Very foon a 
number of white orafli coloured fpots appear upon 
the inflamed parts. Thefe fpots fpread and unite, co- 
vering alrnoft the whole fauces with thick floughs; 
which falling off, difcover ulcerations. While thefe 
fymptoms proceed in the fauces, they are generally 
attended with a coryza, which pours out a thin acrid 
and ietid matter, excoriating the noftrils and lips. 
There is often alfo, efpecially in infants, a frequent 
purging ; and a thin acrid matter flows from the anus 
excoriating this and the neighbouring parts. 
CCCXIII 

With thefe fymptoms, the pyrexia proceeds with a 

fmall, frequent, and irregular pulTe ; arid there occurs 

nifeft exacerbation every evening, and fome re- 

miffion in the mornings. A great debility appears in 

the 
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the animal functions; and the fenfoiium is afllcled 
with delirium, frequently with coma. 
CCCX1V. 

On the fecond day, or fometimes later, efflorcfcen- 
ces appear upon the ikin, which are fometimes in nnali 
points hardly eminent; but, for the moft part, in pat- 
ches of red colour, fpreading and uniting fo as to co- 
ver the whole ikin. They appear firft about the face 
and neck, and in the courfe of fome days fpread by de- 
grees to the lower extremities. The fcarlet rednefs is 
often confiderable on the hands and extremities of 
the fingers, which feel ftiffand fwelled. This erupti- 
on is often irregular, as to the time of its appearance, 
as to its fteadinefs, and as to the time of its duration. 
It ufually continues four days, and goes off by fome ' 
defquamation of the cuticle ; but neither on its appear- 
ance, nor on its defquamation, does it always produce, 
a remiflion of the pyrexia, or of the other fymptoms. 
CCC XV. 

The progrefs of the difeafe depends en the ftate of 
the fauces and of the pyrexia. When the ulcers on 
the fauces, by their livid and black colour, by the fe- 
tor of the breath, and by many marks of acrimony in 
the fluids, fhow a tendency to gangrene, this takes 
place to a confiderable degree ; and, the fymptoms 
of a putrid fever conftantly increafing, the patient 
dies, often on the third day, fometimes later, but for 
the molt part before the feventh. The acrimony pour- 
ed out from the difeafed fauces mult neceffarily, in 
part, pafs into the pharynx, and there fpread the in- 
fection into the cefophagus, and fometimes through 
t le whole of the alimentary canal, propagating the 
putrefaction, and often exhauiting the patient by a 
frequent diarrhcea. 

The acrid matter poured out in the fauces being a- 
gnin abforbed, frequently occaiions large fwellings of 
the lymphatic glands about che neck, and fometimes 
to fhch a decree as to occaiion fuffocation. 

h It 
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it is feldom that the organs of refpiration efcape 
entirely unhurt, and very often the inflammatory af- 
fection is communicated to them. From diffections 
it appears, that, in the Cynanche maligna, the larynx 
an/ trachea are often affected in the fame manner as 
in the Cynanche trachealis ; and it is probable, that, 
in confequence of that aiTe&ion, the Cynanche maligna 
often proves fatal by fuch a fudden fuffocation as hap- 
pens in the proper Cynanche-lrachealis ; but there 
is reafon to fufpecl, that upon this fubjeft dilTeftors 
have not always diflingnimed properly between the 
two difcafes. 

CCCXVI. 
Thefe are thefeveral fatal terminations of the Cyn- 
anche maligna; and they do not always take place. 
Sometimes the ulcers of the fauces are of a milder na- 
ture ; and the fever is more moderate, as v/ell as of a 
lefs putrid kind. And when, upon the appearance of 
the efflorescence pn the fkin, the fever fuffers a remif- 
fion ; when the efflorencence continues for three or 
four days, till it has fpread over the whole body, and 
then ends by a defquamation, giving a further remiffi- 
on of the fever ; this often entirely terminates, by gen- 
tle Aveals, on or before the feventh day ; and the reft 
or the difeafe terminates in a few days more, by an ex. 
cretion of Houghs from the fauces ; while deep, appe- 
tite, and the other marks of health return. 

From what is faid in this and the preceding para- 
graph, the prognoilics in this difeafe may be readily 
learned. 

CCCXVII. 
In the cure of this difeafe, its feptic tendency is 
chiefiy to be kept in view. The debility, with which 
it is attended, renders all evacuations by bleeding and 
purging improper, except in a fewinltances where the 
uebility is lefs, and the inflammatory fymptoms moi 
coniiderable. The fauces are to be preferved from the 

effects 
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effecls of the acrid matter poured out upon them, and 
are therefore to be frequently warned out by antifcep- 
tic gargles* or injections ; and the feptic tendency of 
the whole fyftem mould be guarded againft and cor- 
rected by internal antifeptics, efpecially by the Peru- 
vian bark given in fubftance, from the beginning, and 
continued through the courfe of the difeafe J. Eme- 
tics 

* When the violence of the fymptoms is moderate, and the ul- 
ceration flight, fage tea, or tea made of rofe leaves, or both together 
may be fufficient. A gargle made of a pint of fage and rofe tea, 
three fpoonfuls of vinegar, and one fpoonful of honey, has been 
found as efficacious as any of the fharper antifceptics with the mi- 
neral acids. Dr. Fothergill's gargle is, 

§>. Decodt. pectoral, ^xii. cui inter cequendum. adde 

Rad. contrayerv. contus. Jfs. 

Liquori colato admifce 

Acet. vin. alb. |*ii. 

Tinct. myrrh. 31. 

Mel. opt. jvi. 
But he often 11 fed it with a drachm of the Mel. Egyptiacum dif- 
folved in two ounces of it. 

The Mel. Egyptiacum is a very harfti application, and ought to 
be cautioufly ufed. If the floughs ca(t off fo flowly as to require a 
powerful application, it is better practice to touch them with Mel. 
Egyptiacum by means of an armed probe, than to ufe gargles, in 
which it is an ingredient. In this difeafe, ftrid attention mult be 
given to the ufe of gargles and injections for the throat, becaufe the 
cure feems to depend in part on procuring a difcharge from the 
glands of the fauces which thefe gargles induGe, and alfo becaufe 
they arc the only means of retarding the progrefs of the ulcers. 

§ The quantity of bark given ought to be very confiderable, viz. as 
much as the ftomach and interlines can poflibly bear ; half a drachm 
or two fcruples every hour, with a glafsofgood port wine. A fcru- 
ple of confeclio cardiaca, joined with each dofe of the bark, has a 
double effect: of making the bark lefs naufeous, and of preventing, 
in fome meafure, a tendency to a diarrhoea, but opium is a fovereign 
remedy for removing this fymptom when it is actually prefent. 

In adminiftering the bark, great care lnuft be taken to avoid a di- 
arrhoea, which is a very dangerous fymptom in any period of the 
difeafe, but efpecially after the third or fourth day, when the patient 
is in a confiderable flate of debility. 

Children are more frequently attacked with this difeafe than a- 
dults ; and it is fomctimea extremely difficult to prevail on them to 
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tics, both by vomiting and naufeating, prove • ufeful, 
eipecially when employed early in the difeafc. When 
any coniiderable tumour occurs, blitlcrs applied exter- 
nally will be of ievvice, and, in any cafe, nay be fit 
to moderate the internal inflammation.* 

SECT. 

takca fufficient quantity of this neceffary'and valuable, though nau> 
feous medicine. In thefe cafes, glyfiers with pow-i' red bark have 
been ufed with very great fuccefs. Two drachms of the ine pow- 
der may be given in five or fix ounces of barley water, every three 
or four hours, to very young children, and half an ounce, or fix 
drachms, to children of 8 or 10 years old, in three quarters of a pint 
of barley-water. If the firft glyfler comes away too fpeec! 
or three grains of opium may be added to the fubfequ< i 

* In addition to the method of eure here delivered, it maybe 
proper to obfervc, that, as the cure depends much on the i 
of every thing putrid from the patient, it is abfolutely necefl 
have the room well ventilated, but not with cold air. The reafoti 
for this precaution is, that the patient always complains of the kail 
admiffion of cold air, becoming fick and appreffed, prob^blv in con- 
fequence of the fudden difappearance of the effloreicence which al- 
ways accompanies the difeafe. The linen ought frequently to be 
changed, the patient kept clean, the mouth and throat frequently 
waflied, and great plenty of liquid vegetable nutriment mult be giv- 
en, with generous wine. 

A hemorrhage from the nofe, mouth, or ears, very frequently oc- 
curs in the latter itages of a malignant fore throat. 

This dlfcharge is by no means critical, but always a dangerous 
fymptom, and mull be flopped with the utmoit expedition. It is 
the confequeuce of fome arterial branch being corroded by the mor- 
tification. If the hemorrhage withftands the ufual means of tents 
dipt in vinegar, or a folution of alum, &c. recourfe mull: be had 
to opium and bark ; and the port wine muft be given fparingly. 

In the advanced llages, a diarrhoea frequently appears, efpecially 
in children ; it proceeds from the putrid and acrid matter of the ul- 
cers being received into the inteftines. It can only be prevented, 
or effectually removed, by a careful attention to keep the mouth a» 
dean as poffible. 
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SECT. III. 
OF THE CYNANCHE TRACHEALIS. 

CCCXVIII. 

This* name has been given to an inflammation of 
the glottis, larynx, or upper part of the trachea, whe- 
thei it affect the membranes of thefe parts, or the muf- 
cles adjoining. It may arife firft in thefe parts, and 
continue to fubfifl in them alone; or it may come to 
affect thefe parts from the Cynanclie tonullaris or ma- 
ligna fpreading into them. 

CCCXIX. 

In either way it has been a rare occurrence, and few 
inftances of it have been marked and recorded by phy- 
ficians. It is to be known by a peculiar ringing found 
of the voice, by difficult refpiration, with a fenfe of 
ftraitening about the larynx, and by a pyrexia attend- 
ing it. 

ccexx. 

From the nature of thefe fymptoms, and from the 
duTedtion of the bodies of perfons who had died of mis 
difcafe, there is no doubt of its being of an inflamma- 
tory nature. It does not, however, always run ;he 
courfe of inflammatory affections, but frequency pro- 
duces fuch an obftruction of the parTige of the air, as 
(allocates, and thereby proves fuddeuly faial. 

'cccxxi. 

If we judge rightly of the nature of this difeafe, it 
will be obvious, that the cure of it requires the moft 
powerful remedies of inflammation, to be employed 

Vol. I. Z upon 

* Ti>is difeafe has been fuppofed to be new, and confined chiefly 
ti> infasts. It is however, defcribed by many of both the anc c .: 
and modern writers. Boerhaave defcribes it in his 801 ft and 8o2d 
Aphorifm. It is, indeed, uncommon in adults, and moft frequent 
in infants. If was never rightly understood, however, till Dr. Home 
the profeffor of Materia Medica in this Univertfiy, inveftigatcd its 
nature, and pointed out the only effeiiual method of cure. 
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upon the very firft appearance of the fymptoms. — 
When a fuffweation is threatened, whether any reme- 
dies can be employed to prevent it, we have not had 
experience to detern; 

cccxxn. 

The accounts which books have hitherto given us 
of inflammation of the larynx, and the parts connect- 
ed with it, amount to what we have now faid ; and the 
inftances recorded have almoft all of them happened 
in adult perfoqs ; but there is a peculiar affection of 
this kind happening efpecially to infants, which till 
lately has been little taken notice of. Dr. Home is 
the flrfl: who has given any diftinct' account of it ; but, 
iince he wrote, feveral other authors have taken no- 
tice of i 1 :, (fee Michaelis De angina polypofajivemem- 
branacea, Argentoratii f j7 < &); and have given different 
opinions with regard to it. Concerning this diveriity 
of opinions I fnall not atprefent inquire ; but mall de- 
liver the hiftory and cure of this difeafe, in fo far as 
thefe have arifen from my own obfervation, from that 
of Dr. Home, and of other fkilful peribns in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

CCCXX1II. 

This difeafe feldom attacks infants till after they 
have been weaned. After this period, the younger 
they are, the more they are liable to it. The frequen- 
cy of it becomes lefs as children become more advan- 
ced : and there are no inftances of children above 
twelve years of age being arfecled with it. It attacks 
children of the midland countries, as well as thofe who 
live near the fea. It does not appear to be contagious, 
and its attacks are frequently repeated in the fame 
child. It is often manifeflly the efTecl of cold applied 
to the body; and therefore appears moft frequently 
in the winter and fpring fcafons. It very commonly 
comes on with the ordinary fymptoms of a catarrh; 

but 
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"but fometimes the peculiar fymptoms of the difeafe 
fliow themfelves at the very firft. 
CCCXX1V. 

Thefe peculiar fymptoms are the following; A 
hoarfenefs, with fome ftirillnefs and ringing found, 
both in fpeaking and coughing, as if the noife came 
from a brazen tube At the fame time, there is a fenfe 
of pain about the larynx, fome difficulty of refpirati- 
on, with a whizzing found in infpiration, as if the 

'age of the air were (trail encd. The cough which 
nds it, is commonly dry ; and, if any thing be 
ipit up, it is a matter of purulent appearance, and 
fometimes films refembling portions of a membrane. 
Together with thefe fymptoms, there is a frequency 
of pulfe, a reitkfihefs, and an uneafy fenfe of heat. 
When the internal fauces are viewed, they are fome- 
times without any appearance of inflammation : but 
frequently a rednefs and even fwelling, appear; and 
fometimes in the fauces there is an appearance of mat- 
ter like to that rejected by coughing. With the fymp- 
toms now defcribed, and particularly with great diffi- 
culty of breathing, and a fenfe of ftrangling in the 
fauces, the patient is fometimes fuddenly taken off. 

cccx-xv. 

There have been many diffections made of in- 
fants who had died of this difeaie ; and almoft 
constantly there has appeared a preternatural mem- 
brane lining the whole internal furface of the upper 

rt of the trachea, and extending in the fame.manner 
downwards into fome of its ramifications. ".This pre- 
ternatural membrane may be eafily feparatcd, and 
fometimes has been found feparated in part, from the 
fubjacent proper membrane of the trachea. This la(t 
is commonly found entire, that is, without any ap- 
pearance of erofVon or ulceration,; but it frequently 
ihows the yeftiges of inflammation, and is covered by 
blingpus> like to that rejected by cough- 
7. 2 ing ; 
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ing ; and very often a matter of the fame kind is 
found in the bionchiue, iometimes in confiderable 
quantity. 

cccxxvr. 

Fnm the remote caufes ot this difeafe; from the 
catarrhal fymptoms commonly attending it; from the 
pyrex a constantly p efent with it ; from the fame kind 
of preternatural membrane being found in the trachea 
when the cynanche maligna is communicated to it; 
and, from the veiliges of inflammation on the trachea 
difcovered upon dhTection ; we muft conclude, that 
the difeafe confifts in an inflammatory affection of the 
us membrane of the larynx and trachea, produc- 
ing an exudation analogous to that found on the fur- 
face of inflamed vifcera, and appearing partly in a 
membranous craft, and partly in a fluid refembling 
pus. 

CCCXXVII. 

Though this difeafe manifeftly confifts in an in- 
flammatory affection, it does not commonly end either 
in fuppuration or gangrene, The peculiar and trou- 
bleiome circumftances of the difeafe feems to confift 
in a fpafm of the mufcles of the glottis, which, by in- 
ducing a fuifocation, prevents the common confequtn* 
ces of inflammation 

CCCXXVIII. 

When this difeafe terminates in health, it is bv a re- 
solution of an inflammation, by ceafing of the 
of the glottis, by an expectoration of the matter exu- 
ding from the trachea, and of ihe crufts formed here; 
and frequently it ends without any expectoration, of 
at leaft with Rich only as attends an ordinary cat- 
tarrh. 

CCCXXIX. 

"When the difeafe ends fa ally, it is by a fuffbeati- 
on ; feehiingly , as 've i,;i e faid, depending upon a 
fpafm affecting the glottis; but iometimes, pro' 

depending 
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depending upon a quantity of matter filling the bron- 
chia;. 

CCCXXX. 
As we fuppofe the d'rfeafe to he an inflammatory 
atTcdion, fo we attempt to cure it by the ufual reme- 
dies of inflammation, and which for the moil part I 
have found effectual. Bleeding, both general and to- 
pical*, has often given immediate relief; and, by be- 
ing repeated, has entirely cured the difeafe. Blifter- 
ing alio, near the part arretted, has been found ufeful. 
Upon the firft attack of the difeafe, vomiting, immedi- 
ately after bleeding, feems to be of considerable ufe, 
and fometimes fuddenly removes the difeafe. In eve- 
ry ftage of the difeafe, the antiphlogiftic regimen is 
necelTary, and particularly the frequent ufe of laxative 
glyftersf. Though we fuppofe that a fpafm affecting 
the glottis is often fatal in this difeafe, I have not 
found antifpafmo.dic medicines to be of any ufe. 

SECT. 

* The t( >pi :al bleeding 13 bed performed by leeches. Three or 
four ma ..1 at once on each fide of the trachea, or on the 

trachea itfelf. Notwith (landing this recommendation of topical 
blc ling, previous general bleeding is abfolutely neceffary in every 
> be omitted. It frequently produces relief 
bile Hi' lo >d is flowing from the vein ; but, in thefe cafes, 
■ ident in flop the eva :uation, even on the total removal of 
uch blood mull be drawn as the infant can 
benr to 1 ' und leeches ought moreover to be applied, as above di- 
rect, frequently happens, that, when all the fymptoms fud- 
d< nly dil he difeafe returns in a tew hours with redoubled 
(peedily puts an end to the child's lite. 
f Laxa i rs are to be carefully diftinguimed from purg- 
ing glyftcrs, which generally irritate too violently,' and thus increafe 
the inflammatory diathefis. It is of little confeqnence what the 
compofitions of glyfters be, provided they contain fome Glauber's 
or Epfom fait, andarefufhcit-ntly large. The common glyfter with 
milk and water, ani a little Epfom fait, anfwersfuiliciciitly well. 
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SECT. IV. 
OF THE CYNANCHE PHARYNGJEA. 

CCCXXXI. 

In the Cvnanche tonfillaris, the inflammation of 
the mucous membrane often fp reads upon the pha- 
rynx, and into the beginning of the cefophagus, and 
thereby renders deglutition more difficult and tineafy : 
but fuch a cafe does not require to be diitinguiihed as 
a different fpecies from the common Cynanche ton- 
iiilaris ; and only requires that blood-letting and o- 
ther remedies ftiould be employed with greater dili- 
gence than in ordinary cafes. We have never feen a- 
iiy cafe in which the inflammation began in the pha- 
rynx,, or x in which this part alone was inflamed : but 
practical writers have taken notice of fuch a cafe; 
and to them, therefore, 1 muft refer, both for the ap- 
pearances which diltinguilh it, and for the method of 
cure. 

.« ..<■ <• < -<■ '. <■<•<.. <<,*.• ,*►>.■•>. »..>.. ►..>..>..>..>.•>..►- 

SECT. V. 

OF TKE CYNANCHE PAROTIDJEA. 

CCCXXXII. 
This is a difeafe known to the vulgar, and among 
them has got a peculiar appellation, in every country 
of Europe* ; but has been little taken notice of by 
medical writers. It is often epidemic, and manifeft- 
ly contagious. It comes on with the ufual fymptoms 
pyrexia, which is foon after attended with a confi- 
■able tumour of the external fauces and neck. — ■ 
This tumour appears firft as a glandular moveable tu- 
mour 

* It is called here, and in i, the 

Mumps. 
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mour at the corner of the lower j iw ; but the fuell- 
ing foon becomes uniformly d ifFufe^i ever a great part 
of the neck, fometimes on one fide only, but more 
commonly on both. Hie fwelling continues to in- 
creafe till the fourth day ; but from that period it de- 
clines, and in a few days more pafles off entirely. As the 
fwelling of the fauces recedes, fome tumour affects the 
tefticlcs in the male fex, or the breads in the female. 
Thefe tumours are fometimes large, hard, and fome- 
what painful ; but in this climate are feldom eirher 
very painful or of long continuance. The pyrexia 
attending this difeafe is commonly flight, and recedes 
with the fwelling of the fauces ; but fometimes, when 
the fwelling of the tcfticles does nut fucceed to that of 
the fauces, or when the other has been fuddenlyre- 
prefTed, the pyrexia becomes more confiderable, is 
often attended with delirium, and has fometimes 
proved fatal. 

CCCXXXIII. 
As this difeafe commonly runs its courfe without 
cither dangerous ortroublefome fymptoms, fo it hard- 
ly requires any remedies. An antiphlogiflic regimen 
and avoiding cold, are all that will be commonly ne,- 
ceffary. But when, upon the receding of the fwell- 
ings of the tefticles in males, or of the breads in fe- 
males, the pyrexia comes to be confiderable, and 
threatens an affection of the brain, it will be proper, 
by warm fomentations, to bring back the fwelling ; 
and, by vomiting, bleeding, or bliliering, to obviate 
the confequences of its abfence. 
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C H A P. VI. 
Of PNEUMON t IA,or PNEUMONIC INFLAMMATION. 

CCCXXXIV. 

UNDER this title I mean to comprehend the 
whole of the inflammations all cling either the 
vifcera of the thorax, or the membrane lining The in- 
terior furface of that cavity : for neither do ot 
noftics ferve to afcertain exactly the feat of the difea 
nor does the difference in the feat of the difeafe ex 
bit any conrtde..E*6le \ aviation in the ftate of the fymj - t 
toms, nor lead to any difference in the method of ci 
CCCXXXV. 
Pneumonic inflammation, however various in its 
feat, feem's tome to be always known and diftinguift- 
ed by the following fymptoms : pyrexia, difficult 
breathing, cough, and pain in fome part uf the tho- 
rax. But thefe fymptoms are, on different occafions, 
varioufly modified. 

CCCXXXV I. 
The difeafe almoft always comes on with a cold 
ftage, and is accompanied with other fymptoms of py- 
rexia ; though, in a few instances, the pulfe may not 
be more frequent, nor the heat of the body increased 
b#^ond what is natural. Sometimes the pyrexia is 
fr^n the beginning accompanied with the other lymp- 
toms ; but frequently it is formed for fome hours be- 
fore the other fymptoms become confiderable, and 
particularly before the pain be felt. For the mod: 
part, the pulfe is frequent*, full, ftrong, hard, 'and 
j- ; but in a few inftanccs, efpecially in the ad- 
vanced 

* A frequent pulfe i* when tliue is a' great number of ftrokes in 
a given time. 

f A quick pulfe is when the; (Iroke itfrlf is quick, although thc % 
number in a given time be not very great. 

It is therefore no tautology to mention both frequent and quick, 
as they are really diftinct, and may be both piefent at once ; but, it 
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vanced ftate of the difeafe, the pulfe.is weak and foft, 
and at the fume time irregular. 

CCCXXXVII. 

The difficulty of breathing is always prefent,. and 
moft cf nfiderable in infpiration ; both becaufe the 
lungs do not eafily admit of a full dila'arion, and 
becaufe the dilatation aggravates the pain attending 
the difeafe. The difficulty of breathing is alfo greater 
when the patient is in one pofrure of his body father 
than another. It is generally greater when he lies 
upon the fide affected ; but fometimes the contrary 
happens. Very often the patient cannot lie eaiy upon" 
either fide, finding eafe only when lying on his back ; 
and fometimes, he cannot breathe eafily, except when 
in fomewhat of an erect poflure. 

CCCXXXVIII. 

A cough alwa|fs attends this difeafe ^ but, in differ- 
ent cafes, is more' or lefs urgent and painful* It is 
fometimes dry, that is, without any expectoration, es- 
pecially in the beginning of the difeafe : but more 
commonly it is, even from the firff., moid, and the 
matter fpit up various -both in confidence and colour; 
and frequently it is ftreaked with blood *. 
CCCXXXIX. 

The pain attending this difeafe, is. in different cafes, 
felt in different parts o f the thorax, but rflofl frequent- 
ly in one fide. It has been faid lo afreet the rigfrt 
fide more frequently than the left ; but this is not 
certain ; while, on the other hand, it is certain that 
the left has been very often affected. The pain is felt 

Vol. I. A a fome- 

the pulfe be above an hundred in a minute, the phyfician mult have 
a very nice fe rife of feeling to diftinguifh between a quick, and a flow 
beat. 

* Young practitioners fhould not be alarmed at this fymptorn ; 
nor fhould they luppofc it a dangerous one : it is, on the contrary, 
> falutary fymptorn, and ought not to be reftraineJ, either by too 
rigorous an adherence to the untiphlogillie regimen, or by the ufc 
ofllyptics and- other iilvingeirts. 
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fometimes as if it were under the flcrnum ; fo'metimef 
in the back between the (boulders ; and, when in the 
fides, its place has been higher or lower, more for- 
ward or backward : but the place of all others mod 
frequently affected, is about the fixth or feventh riby 
near the middle of its length, or a little more for- 
ward. The pain 'is often fevere and ( pungent ; but 
fometimes more dull unci obtufe, with a'fenfe of weight 
rather than of pain. It is moft efpecially fevere and 
pungent when occupying the place la.it mentioned. 
For the irifoft part it continues fixed in one place ; but 
fometimes moots from the fide to the fcapula on one 
hand, or to trie Iternum and clavicle on the other. 
CCCXL. 
The varying date of fymptoms now mentioned- 
does not always afcertain precifely the feat of the dif- 
eafe. To me it feems probable, that the difeafe is al- 
ways feated, or at leair. begins, an fome part of the 
pleura ; taking that membrane in irs grcateft extent, 
as now commonly underdood ; that is, as covering 
not only the internal furface of the cavity of the tho- 
rax, but alfo as forming the mcdiallinum, and as ex- 
tended over the pericardium, and over the whole 
furface of the lun 

CCCXXLT, 

There is, therefore, little foundation fordHtinguifh- 
ing this difeafe by different apellations taken from the 
part which may be fuppofed to be chiefly alio 
The term Pleuriiy, might with propriety be applied 
to every c; he difeafe ; and has been very im- 

properly limited to that inflammation which be 
in, and chiefly affects the pleura cqftnUs. I have 

Dubt that fuch a cafe docs truly occur : but, at the 
fame time, I apprehend it to be a rare occurrence; 
and that the difeafe much more frequently begins in, 
and chiefly affefts, the pleura inverting the lungs, pro- 
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uppofed to belong to what 
ailed the Pleuritts vera. 
CCCXL1I. 

Some phyficians have imagined, that there is a cafe 
of pneumonic inflammation particularly entitled to 
the apcllation of te> ipneum&tiy ; and that is, the cafe 
©fan inflammation beginning in the parenchyma or 
i alar texture of the lungs, and having its feat chief- 
ly there. But it fcems to me very doubtful, if any 
acute inflammation of the lungs, or any difeafe which 
has been called Peripneumony, be of that kind. It 
feems probable, that every a.cute inflammation begins 
in membranous parts ; and, in every diffecfion of 
perfons dead of peripneumony, the external mem- 
brane of the lungs, or fome part of the pleura, has 
appeared to have been considerably affected. 
COCXLIII. 

An inflammation of the pleura covering the upper 
furface of the diaphragm, has been diftinguifhed by 
the appellation of Paraphrenitis, as fuppofed to beat- 
tended with the peculiar fymptoms of delirium, rifus 
fardonicus, and other' convulfive motions: but it is 
certain, that an inflammation of that portion of the 
pleura, and affecting alfo even the mufcular fubftance 
of the diaphragm, has often taken place without any 
of thefe fymptoms ; and 1 have not met with either, 
directions, or any accounts of directions, which fup- 
port the opinion, that an inflammation of the pleura 
covering the diaphragm, is attended with delirium 
more Common b any other inflamma- 

tion. 

CCCLIV 

With cefped to the feat of pneumonic inflammation, 

I mud obfer.ve further, that, although it may arife and 

fubfift ch one part of the pleura only, it is how- 

ununicated toother parts of the 
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fame, and commonly communicates a morbid affec- 
tion through its whole extent. 
CCCCLV. 

The remote caufe of pneumonic inflammation, is, 
commonly, cold applied to the body, obftru&ing per- 
fpiration, and determining to the lungs ; while at the 
fame time the lungs themfelves are exoofei ac- 

, tion of the cold. Thefe ciicumftauces op . Jpe- 
cially, when an inflammatory diathefis prevails in the 
fyftem ; and, confequcntly, upon perfons of i he great- 
eft vigour ; in cold climates ; in the winter feafon ; 
and particularly in the fpring, when vicilfitudes of heat 
and cold are frequent. i he difeafe, hov,^er, may 
arife in any feafon when fuch vicilfitudes occur 

Other remote caufes alfo may have a fhaie in this 
matter; fuch as, every means of qfoihu&ing, lira 
ingf, or otherwife injuring^, the pneumonic organs. 

Pneumonic inflammation may I to perfons of 

any age, but rarely to thofe under the age of puberty: 
and molt commonly it affects perfons fomewhat ad- 
vanced in life, as thofe between forty-live and fixfy 
years; thofe, two, efpecially of a robuft and full habit. 

The pneumonic inflammation has been fometimes 
fo much an epidemic, as to occafion a fufpicion of its 
depending upon a {jjecific contagion ; but 1 have not 
met with any evidence in proof of this. See M017- 
jy de caufis et fedibus morboum, epifl..xxi. art. 26. 
CCCX; VI. 

The pneumonic, like other inflammations, may ter- 
minate, 

* Violent exertions, in fpeafeing, fingtng, playing on wind ? riftrih> 
»r.ent3, running up hill, or in fhort any exercife that increafes tbe 
aftion of the lungs. 

f Receiving noxious vapours into the lungs is fometimes the caufc 
»f pneumonic inflammation ; efpecial y cor ro five or other acrid poi- 
fonous vapours, as the fumes of aifenic, of fulphur, of the muriatic 
scid, and fimilar cautlic and deftruftive exhalations. Chemiits, 
refore, in making experiments, orartiits >vho work on fubfl.ar.ee* 
yielding fuch vapours, fbould be careful to avoid them. 
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minate, by refolution, fuppuration, or gangrene"; but it 
has alfo a termination peculiar to itfelf, as has been 
hinted above, (cclix.) and that is, when it is attended 
with an effulion of blood into the cellular texture of 
the lungs, which foon interrupting the circulation of 
the blood through this vifcus, produces a fatal iuffo ca- 
tion. This, indeed, feems to be the moft common 
termination of pneumonic inflammation, when it ends 
fatally ; for, upon the diffeclion of almolt every per- 
fon dead of the difeafe, it h3s appeared that fuch an ef- 
fufion had happened. 

CCCXLV1I. 

From thefe directions alfo we learn, that pneumonic 
inflammation commonly produces an exudation from 
the internal furface of the pleura ; which appears 
tl> as ;i foft vifcid cruft, often of a compact, mem- 
branous form, covering every where the furface of the 
pleura, and particulary thofe parts where the lungs 
adhere to the pleura coftalis, or mediaftinum ; and 
this cruit fecms always to be the cement of fuch ad- 
hefions. 

The fame exudation fhous jtfelf, alfo, by a quanti- 
ty of aferous whitiiTi fluid, commonly rounu in the ca- 
vity of the thorax ; and lov.xc exudation or elfufion is 
ufually found to have been made likewife into the ca- 
vity of the pericardium. 

CCCXLVIII. 

It feems probable, too, that a like effufion is fome- 
times made into the cavity of the bronchia?: for, fn 
fome perfons who have died after labouiing under a. 
pneumonic inflammation for a few days only, th« 
bronchiac have been found filled with a confidcrable 
quantity of a ferous and thickiih fluid; which, I think, 
mult be confidered rather as the tffuiion mentioned,, 
having had its thinner parts taken off by refpiration, 
than as a pus lb fuddenly formed in the inflamed r 

CCCX< 
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CCCXIJa. 

Jt is, h not im probable, that this efFufj,' 

ueil as that made into the cavities of the thorax and 
pericardium-; may) be a matter of the fame kind with 
that which, in other inflammations, is poured into the 
cellular textute of the parts inflamed, and there con. 
verted into pus ; but, in the thorax and pericardium, 
it does not always afiiime that appearance, becaufe the 
cruft covering the furface prevents the abforption of 
the thinner part. This abforption, however, may be 
compenfated in the bronchia; by the drying power of 
the air ; and therefore the effuiion into them may put 
on a more purulent appearance. 

In many cafes of pneumonic inflammation, when 
the Sputa are very copious, it is difficult to fuppofe 
that the whote of them proceed from the mucous fol- 
licles of the bronchias. It feenas more probable that 
a great part of them may proceed from the effufed fe- 
rous fluid we have been mentioning; and this too 
will account for the fputa being fo often of a purulent 
appearance. Perhaps the fame thing may account 
for that purulent expectoration, as well as that puru- 
lent matter found in the bronchial, which the learned 
Mr. de Haen fays he had often obferved, when there 
was no ulceration of the lungs : and this explanation 
is at leail more prubable than Mr. de Haen's fuppofi- 
tion of a pus formed in the circulating blood. 
CCCL. 

To conclude [his fubject, it would appear, that the 
effufion into the bronchi:e which wc have mentioned, 
often occurs with the effufion of red blood in.occafi- 
onfng the fuffocation. which fatally terminates pneumo- 
nic inflammation ; that the effuiion offerum alone may 
have this effect ; and that the ferum poured out in a 
certain quantity than any debility in thepow- 

lotation, is the caufe of that coaling of ex- 
pectorati . :ck very conitantly precedes the fa- 
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event. For, in many cafes, the expectoration has 
eeafed, when no other fymptoms of debility have 
peared, and when, upon diilectfon, the bronchiae haves 
been found full of liquid matter. Nay, it is even pro- 
bable, that, in fome cafes, fitch an effufion may take 
place, without any fymptoms of violent inflammation; 
and, in other cafes, the effufion taking place, may 
Jecm to remove the fymptoms of inflammation which 
had appeared before, and thus account for thofe un- 
expected fatal terminations which have fometimes hap- 
pened. Poffibly this effufion may account alio for 
many of the phenomena of the Peripneumonia Notha. 
CCCLI. 
Pneumonic inflammation feldom terminates by re- 
folution, without being attended with feme evident 
evacuation. An hremonhagy from the nol'e happen- 
upon fome of the firft days of the difeafe, has 
fometimes put an end to it ; and it is faid, that an e- 
vacuation from the hemorrhoidal veins, a bilious eva- 
cuation by floolj and an evacuation of mine with a co- 
pious fediment, have feverally had the fame effecl; ; 
but fuch occurrences have been rare and unufual. 

The evacuation moil frequently attending, and 
feeming to have the greateft effect in promoting refo- 
kition, is an expectoration of a thick white or yellow- 
iih matter, a little (freaked with blood, copious, and 
ught up without either much or violent coughii 
Very frequently the refolution of this difeafe is attend- 
nth, and perhaps produced by afweat,whichiswarm, 
I, copious over the whole body, and attended with 
nt of the frequency of the pulfe, of the 
h j the body, and of the other febrile fymptoms. 
CCCLII. 
prognoses in this difeafe are formed from ob- 

of the principal fymptoms. 
.ent pyrexia is always dangerous, 
danger, however, is chiefly denoted by the 

difficulty 
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difficulty of breathing. When the patient can lie on 
oue fide only ; when he can lie on neither fide, but 
upon his back only ; w hen lie cannot breath with to- 
lerable eafe, except the trunk of his body be ereft ; 
when, even in this podure, the breathing is very diffi- 
cult, and attended with a turgefcence and flufhingof 
the face, together with partial fweats about the head 
and neck, and an irregular pulfe : thefe circumftanccs 
mark the difficulty of breathing in progreffive degrees, 
and consequently, in proportion, the danger of the 
difeafe. 

A frequent violent cough aggravating the pain, is 
always the fymptom of an obdinate difeafe. 

As I apprehend that the difeafe is hardly evc\ re- 
folved, without forne expectoration ; fo a dry cough 
mull be always an unfavourable fymptom. 

As the expecloration formerly defcribed, marks that 
the difeafe is proceeding to a refolution ; fo an expec- 
toration which has not the conditions there mention- 
ed, mu(t denote at lead a doubtful date of the difeafe; 
but the marks taken from the colour of the matter 
are for the mod part fallacious. 

An acute pain, very much interrupting inspiration 
is always the mark of a violent difeafe ; though not of 
one more dangerous, than an obtufe pain, attended 
with very difficult refpiration. 

When the pains, which at firft had affected one fide 
only, have afterwards fprea'd into the other; or when, 
leaving the fide fird affected, they entirely pafs into 
the other : thefe are always marks of an increafmg, 
and therefore, of a dangercus difeafe. 

A delirium coming on during a pneumonic inflam- 
mation, is condantly a fymptom denoting much dan- 
ger. 

CCCLIII. 

When the termination of this difeafe proves fatal, it 
is on one or other of the days of the fird week, from 

the 
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the third to the feyenth. This is the mod common 
cafe ; but, in a few instances, death has happened at a 
later period of the difeafe. 

When the difeafe is violent, but admitting of refo- 
lution, this alfo happens frequently in the courfe of 
the firft week ; but, in a more moderate (late of the 
difeafe, the refolution is often delayed to the fecond 
week. 

The difeafe, on fome of the days from the third to 
the feventh, generally fuffers a remiflion ; which, how- 
ever, may be often fallacious, as the difeafe does fome- 
times* return again with as much violence as before, 
and then with great danger. 

Sometimes the difeafe disappears on the fecond or third 
day, while an eryfipelas makes its appearance on fome 
external part; and if this continue lixed 5 the pneumo- 
nic inflammation does not recur. 
CCCLIV. 

Pneumonia, like other inflammations, often ends in 
fuppuration or gangrene*. 

Vol. I. B b CCCLV. 

* As this termination of Pneumonia is always fatal, it is highly 
necefTary that the phyfician mould be able to know when a gan- 
grene is to be fufpedted, that he may take the proper means for pre- 
venting it : or, when it is abfolutely formed, that he may fave his 
reputation, by informing the patient's relations of the impending 
er, and the fatal confequences with which fuch a termination 
is attended : } fhall therefore add fome of the more remarkable diag- 
nostics of an Incipient gangrene in this difeafe. ' A purulent fpit- 
tiug, iticaked with deep coloured blood, or with a blackifh matter ; 
a fetid breath; a rattling- in the throat ; a dejected countenance ; a 
dim eye; a languid quick pulfe ; the blood drawn from a vein void 
of the inflammatory crutt ; fetid green ftools in abundance ; urine of 
abright flame colour, or depositing a black fedimentof a fcaly ap- 
pearance. More fymptoms of this fatal termination are unnecefia- 
rv ; for, if motl of thofe above mentioned be prefent, the phyfician 
has no other duty to perform than w-irn the friends of the patient 
iimay be foon expected. It may be farther remarked, 
, when a gangrene is begun, the patient is conuderably freed 
from pain, and both himfclf and his attendants have graet hupes of 
his recovering ; a few hours, however, foon undeceives them, and 
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CCCLV. . 

When a pneumonia, with fypmtoms neither very 
violent nor very flight, lias continued for many days, 
it is to be feared it will end in a fuppuration. This, 
however, is not to be determined precifely by the num- 
ber of days : for, not only after the fourth, but even af- 
ter the tenth day, there have been examples of a pneu- 
monia ending by a revolution; and if the difeafe 
fufFered fome intermiffion, and again recurred, there 
may be inftancesof a refolution happening at a much 
later period from the beginning of the difeafe, than 
that juft now mentioned, 

CCCLVI. 

But if a moderate difeafe, in fpite of proper remedies 
employed, be protracted to the fourteenth day with- 
out any cannderable remiflion, a fuppuration is pret- 
ty certainly to be expected ; and it will be (fill more 
certain, if no figns of refolution have appeared, or if 
an expectoration which had appeared fhall have again 
ceafed, and the difficulty of breathing has continued 
or increafed, while the other fymptoms have rather 
abated. 

CCCLVII. 

That, in a pneumonia, the effufion is made, which 
may lay the foundation of a fuppuration, we conclude 
from the difficulty of breathing becoming greater 
when the patient is in a horizontal pofture*, or when 
he can lie more ealilv upon the affected fide. 
" CC.CLVIII. 

That, in fuch cafes, a fuppuration has actually be- 
gun, may be concluded from the patient's being fre- 
quently affected with flight cold fhiverings, and with 

a fenle 

raLfes the leputation oft he phyfician, who has pronounced a true 
prognofis. See fome other diagnostics of gangiene in the notes on 
article 359. 

* In all pneumonic affections, the breathing isgenerally more dif- 
ficult when the patient lies in an horizontal pofture, it cannot there* 
fore be admitted as a di::gnoftic of an effuiion. 
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a fcnfe of col J fometimes in one and fometimes in an- 
other part of the body. We form the fame conclu- 
fi( n alio from the (late of the pulfe, which is common- 
ly lefs frequrnt arid fofter, but fometimes quicker and 
fuller, than before. 

CCCLIX. 

That a fappuration is already formed, may be in- 
ferred from there being a conliderablc remiflion* of 
the pain which had been before fubfifted, while, along 
with this, the cough, and efpecialiy the dyfpncea, con- 
tinue, and are rather augmented. At the fame time, 
the frequency of the pulfe is rather increafedf ; the 
feverifh ftate fuffers conliderablc exacerbations every 
evening, and by degrees a hectic in all its circumftan- 
ces comes to be formed. 

CGCLX. 

The termination of Pneumonia by gangrene, is 
much more rare than has been imagined : and when 
it does occur, it is ufually joined with the termination 
by cffulion (ccclxiv.) and the lymptoms of the one are 
hardly to be diltinguimed from thofe of the other. 
CCCLXI. 

The cure of pneumonic inflammation, muft proceed 
upon the general plan (eclxiv.) but the importance of 
the part affected, and the danger to which it is ex- 
poled, require that the remedies be fully, as well as 
fcarly, employed. 

B b 2 CCCLXII. 

* The young phyfician mull be on his guard with refpect to this 
fymptom ; for it is alfo a fymptom of an incipient, or an already- 
formed gangrene ; he ought therefore to be peculiarly attentive to 
the concomitant fymptoms which the author enumerates, viz. the 
continuance or augmentation of the difficulty of breathing and the 
cough, both of which either totally dilappear, or are eonfiderably 
It-dened on the fupervention of gangrene. 

i The incieufcd frequency of the pulfe is alfo a fymptom of a 

gangrene being formed, but, if that increafed frequency be attended 

With febrile exacerbations in the evenings, then and then only can 

phyfician be fu re that the difeafe h?.8 terminated in fuppuratiou, 

rangrene. 
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CCCLXII. 

The remedy chiefly to be depended upon, is that 
of bleeding at the arm ; which will be performed with 
mod advantage in the arm of the fide moil affe&ed, 
but may be done in either arm, as may be mod con- 
venient for the patient or the furgeon. The quantity 
drawn muft be fuited to the violence of the difeafe, 
and to the vigour of the patient; and generally ought 
to be as large as this laft circumftance will allow. 
The remiflion of pain, and the relief of refpiration, 
during the flowing of the blood, may limit the quan- 
tity to be then drawn ; but if thefe fy mptoms of relief 
do not appear, the bleeding mould be continued till 
the fymptoms of a beginning fyncope come on. It is 
feldom that one bleeding, however large, will prove a 
cure of this difeafe ; and although the pain and diffi- 
culty of breathing may be much relieved by the firft 
bleeding, thefe fymptoms commonly, and after no 
long interval, recur ; often with as much violence as 
before. In the event of fuch recurrence, the bleeding 
is to be repeated, even in the courfe of the fame day, 
and perhaps to the fame quantity as before. 

Sometimes the fecond bleeding may be larger than 
the firft. There are perfons who, by their conltitu- 
tion, are ready to faint even upon a fmall bleeding ; 
and, in fuch perfons, this may prevent the drawing fo 
much blood at firft as a pneumonic inflammation might 
require ; but, as the fame perfons are frequently iuunJ 
to bear after-bleedings better than the firft, this allows 
the fecond and fubfequent bleedings to be larger, and 
to fuch a quantity as the fymptoms of the difeafe may 
ieem to demand. 

CCCLXI1I. 

It is according to the (late of the fymptoms, that 

bleedings are to be repeated ; and they will be rnorc 

.ual when praclifed in the courfe of the firft three 

than afterwards j but they are not to be omitted, 
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although four days of the ve already e- 

lapfed. If" t! n fhail not have been called 

in fooner ; or if t] ming the firft 

days (hall not h\: . . or even al- 

though thefe bleedings frail have procured fome re- 
miilioi) ; yet, upon the recurrence of the urgent fvmp- 
toms, the bleeding flipuld be repeated at any ptriod 
of the difeafe, efpecially within the firft fortnight ; and 
even after if a tendency to fuppuration be not 

evident, or if, after a feernjng folution, the difeafe 
ihall have again returned. 

CCCLXIV, 
With refpect to the quantity of blood which ought, 
or which wifh fafety may be taken away, no general 
rules can be delivered, as it muft be very dirferent, ac- 
cording to the Hate of the difeafe, and cdnftitntion of 
the patient. In an adult male of tolerable ftrength, 
a pound of blood, avoirdupois, is a full bleeding. 
Any quantity above twenty ounces, is a large, and 
any quantity below twelve a fmall, bleeding-. A 
quantity of from four to five pounds, in the courfe of 
two or three days, is generally as^rr.uch as fuch pa- 
tients will fafely bear ; but, if the intervals between 
the bleedings and the whole of the time during which 
the bleedings have been employed have been lon-g, 
the quantity taken upon the wh< lc may be 

cce- 

f Bleedings produce the heft effect when the blood is dia'wn off 
ckly «s poffible in a large full Rream ; and, in order to prevent 
fyncope, tlie patient ought to be laid horizontally, or even with his 
head lower than his trunk. 

With refpeet to the quantity of bl drawn at once, or in 

the whole courfe of thedifcafe, no general dii 

it mull depend entirely on the circumftances of the difeafe and of 
the patient. In genera), it is ufual to continue the difcharge until 
the patient can cither breathe more freely, or feels a confiderablc 
abatement of the pain. If, however, the pain does not a'oate whi.e 
the blood continues to flow, but figns of fainting appear, the blood 
mull then be immediately Mopped. 

Jf the pain and other fymptoms continue violent, or return after 
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GCCLXV. 

When a large quantity of blood has - been already 
taken from the aim, and when it is doubtful if more 
can with fafety be drawn in thai manner, fomc blood 
may ftill be taken by cupping and fcarifying. Such 
a meafure will be more particularly proper, when the 
continuance or recurrence of pain, rather than the 
difficulty of breathing, becomes the urgent fymptorn ; 
j-ind then the cupping and fcarifying fliould be made 
as near to the pained part as can conveniently be 
done. 

CCCLXVI. 

An expectoration takes place fometirnes very early 
in this difeafe : but if, notwithstanding that, the uu 
gent fymptoms fhould ftill continue, the expectoration 
mud not luperfedethe bleedings mentioned ; and du- 
ring the mil days of the difeafe, its foluti'„n is net to 
be trufted to the expectoration alone. It is in a more 
advanced ftage only, when the prpper remedies have 
been before employed, and when the fymptoms have 
futfered a confiderable remiffion, that the entire cure 
may be trailed to a copious and free expectoration. 
CCCLXVII. 

During the fir (I days of the difeafe, I have not 
found that bleeding flops expectoration. On the 
contrary, I have often obferved bleeding promote it ; 
and it is in a more advanced ftage of the difeafe only, 
when the patient, by large evacuations and the conti- 
nuance of the difeafe, has been already exhaufted, 
that bleeding feems to (top expectoration. It appears 
to me, that even then bleeding does not flop expecto- 
ration 

the firfl bleeding, it will then be neceffary to have recourfe to the 
operation ; and it muft be repeated frequently through the comfeof 
the difeafe ; avoiding, however, fo large an evacuation at once as 
may induce fainting. The reafon of this precaution is evident. 
viz. that, while the motion of the heart is fufpended during faint- 
ing, the blood Magnates in the right fide of the heart, and is after- 
wards thrown with greater impetuofity through the lungs. 
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ration fo much by weakening the powers of expedto- 
tation, as by favouring the f&rous elTufion into the 
bronchi se, (cccxlviii ) and thereby preventing it. 
CCCLXVIII. 

While the bleedings we have mentioned mall be 
employed, it will be neceflary to employ alio every 
part of the antiphlugiftic regimen, (exxx — exxxii.) 
and particularly to prevent the irritation which might 
arife from any increafe of heat. For this purpofe, it 
will be proper to keep the patient out of bed^ while 
he can bear it ealily ; and when he cannot, to cover 
him very lightly while he lies in bed. The tempera- 
ture of his chamber ought not to exceed fixty degrees 
I Farcnheit's thermometer ;• and whether it may be 
at any time colder, I am uncertain. 
CCCLXIX. 

Mild and diltfent drinks, moderately tepid, at leaf! 
never cold, given by fmall portions at a time, ought 
to be adminiflered plentifully. Thefe drinks may be 
impregnated with vegetable acids*. They may be 
properly accompanied alfo with nitre, or fome other 
neutrals f ; but thefe falts mould be given feparately 
from the drinks^. 

It has been alledged, that both acids and nitre are 
ready to excite coughing, and in fome perfons they 
certainly have this effect ; but, except in perfons of a 
peculiar habit, I have not found their effects in excit- 
ing cough fo confiderable or troublefome as to prevent 
our feeking the advantages otherwife to be obtained 
from thefe medicines. 

ceo 

* See the note to par. 1 3 1, 1. 11. on the word acids. 

t See the note, par. 160, laft word. 

t Thefe falts generally render the drink naufeous ; and, as plen- 
tiful dilution is abfolutely necefTary in thefe cafes, fo fai from ren- 
dering the patient's common drink naufeous, by Impregnating it 
with ill favoured medicines, we ought, by every pofuble means, to 
endeavour to make it as agreeable as we c<\u, thru lie may be the 
more eafily prevailed on to take it plentifully. 
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CCCLXX. 

Some practitioners hive doubted, if purgatives can 
be fafelv employed in this difeafe ; and indeed a fpon- 
tancous diarrhoea occurring in the beginning of the 
t ifeafe has feldom proved ufeful : but I have found 
the moderate ufe of cooling laxatives* generally fafe, 
and have always found it ufeful to keep ihe belly o- 
pen by frequeist emolient glyfters. 
CCCLXXL 

To excite full vomiting by emetics, I judge to be n 
dangerous practice in this difeafe : but I have found it 
ufeful to exhibit naufeating dofes j and, in a fomev 
advanced (late of the difeafe, I have found fuch di 
prove the belt means of* promoting expectoration §. 
CCCLXXIl. 

Fomentations and poultices applied to the pained 
part have been recommended, and may be ufeful; 
but ihe application of them is often inconvenient, 
and may be entirely omitted for the fake of the more 
effectual remedy, bliiterin-g-h 

Very early in the difeafe, a blifter fhould be -applied 
as near the pained part as poffi'ole. But as, when the 

irri- 
* The cooling lax e, falts, manna, &c. hut, in their, 

cafes, three or four ounces of infufum fennr, with half an ounce of 
Glaubers fait may he given without danger. 

j 'Ihe tartar emetic ts the'medicine generally employed for thii 
j>tjrpofe. The dofe of it in thefe cafes, muft.be very fmall, and 
well diluted, as in the following formula : 
R. Antimon, tartarifat, gr. ii. 
Aq. font, J viifs 
Syr. papaveris rubr. 3 fs. 

The dofe of- this mixtureought not to exceed 3 table fpoon-fn!s, 
when given with this intention. 

t T . to the part affe&ed ought to be the 

iiiir prefcription in all Complaints of the thorax, except 

>rbid the practice, becaufe it 
try as bleeding. 
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Irritation of a blifter is prefent, it renders bleeding 
lei's effectual ; fo the application of the blifter fliould 
be delayed till a bleeding fhall have been erapL. 
If the difeafe be moderate, the blifter may be applied 
immediately after the firft bleeding; but if the difeafe 
be violent, and it is prefumed that a fecond bleeding- 
may be neceflary foon after the firft it will then be 
proper to delay the firft blifter till after the fecond 
bleeding, when it may be fuppofed that any further 
bleeding may be poftponed till the irritation arifing 
from the blifter (hall have ceafed. It may be frequent- 
ly neceflkry in this difeafe to repeat the bliftering : 
and, in vhat cafe the plafters fhould always be applied 
fomewhere on the thorax*; for, when applied to more 
diftant parts, they have little effect. The keeping the 
blift d parts open, and making what is called a per- 
I bliiter, has much lefs effed than a f/eih blifter- 

CCCLXXIII. 

As this difeafe often terminates by an expectorati- 
on, fo, various means of promoting this have been 
propofed : but none of them appear to be very effect- 
ual ; and fome of them, being acrid ftimulantfubftan- 
ces, cannot be very fafe. 

The gums ufually employed feem too heating: 
fquills feem to be lefs fo ; but they are not very pow- 
erful, and fometimes inconvenient by the conftant 
naufea they irtduce-j-. 

Vol. I. C c The 

* They ought however, to be applied as near to the pained pan 
as poflihle. 

•f All the liquid forms of fquills which we have in the (hops are 
qaufeating. Pills made of the dry powder, with any ele&uary or 
conferve, or honey, is the form in which fquills alfedt the ftomach' 
leaif. The dofe is 4 or 5 grains of the dry powder ; 10 grains ge- 
nerally, if not conftaatly, produce vomitings. To prevent the 
ilng cffeA of fquilb, the addition of fome grateful aromatic 
laterial ufe. The pilulae fiUtiae of the Edinburgh Phai 
ccia is a good formula, except that »f it mutt be brg 
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The volatile alkali may be of fervice as an expecto- 
rant ; but it fbould be referved for an advanced ftate 
of the difeafe. 

Mucilaginous and oily dumulcents appear to be iife- 
ful, by allaying that acrimony of the mucus which 
occalions too frequent coughing; and which cough- 
ing prevents the itagnation and thickening of the mu- 
cus, and thereby its becoming mild. 

VThe receiving into the lungs the fleams of wnrm 
- water impregnated with vinegar, has often proved ufe- 
ftii in promoting expectoration*. 
_ *fy*-> of all other remedies, the moil powerful for 

^^"Sljiis ^HrDofe, are antimonial medicines, given in nau- 
feating ohfe-v^is in clxxix. Of thefe, however, I have 
not found 4he kermes mineral more efficacious than 
emetic tartarjjfcr antimonial wine ; and the dofe of the 
kermes is much mo:e uncertain that that of the o- 
thers. 

CCCLXX1V. 
Though a fpontaneous f wearing often proves the 
criiis of this difeafe, it ought not to be excited by 
art, unlefs with much caution. At lead, I have not 
yet found it either fo effectual or fafe, as fome writers 
have alledged. When, after fome remiilion of the 

f y™p- 

order to take a fuuicient qmntity of the fquills, ten grains of it 
con: ,]y one g ra j n f dry fquills, fuppofmg no fyrup to be 

ig the mafs. One convenience, indeed, attends this 
formula, viz. that we can give fmall dofes with more prccilion than 
if w e powder alone. The gum ammoniac is an expedto- 

rant ; aid therefore, when given along with the fquills in thefe pills, 
may lefs dofe of the fquills necefl'ury. If the extract of 

liquorice be omitted, the proportion of the fquillstothe whole wilt 
be inert 

Some practitioners propofc the fleam of vinegar alone : but it 
proves iii general too irritating. The fime objection may be made 
a S ai le, which feme practitioners have recom- 

mended inltead of the fteam of vinegar. Plain water is the belt, as 
the warm vapour only a£s by relaxing the internal furfacc of the 
lungs. 
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terns, fpontaneous fweats of a proper kind arife, 
they may be encouraged ; but it ought to be without 
much heat, and without itimulant medicines. If, how- 
ever, the fweats be partial and clammy only, and a 
great difficulty of breathing fti.ll remain, it will be ve- 
ry dangerous to encourage them. 
CCCLXXV. 
Phyficians have differed much in opinion with re- 
gard to the ufe of opiates in pneumonic inflammation. 
To me it appears, that, in the beginning of the dif- 
eafe, and before bleeding and bliftering have produc- 
ed fome remiflion of the pain nnd of the difficulty of 
breathing opiates have a very bad effect, by their in- 
ereafing the difficulty of breathing, and other inflam- 
matory fymptoms. But in a more advanced (late of 
the difeafe, when the difficulty of breathing has abat- 
ed, and when the urgent fymptom is a cough, proving 
the chief caufe of the continuance of the pain and of 
the want of fleep, opiates may be employed with great 
advantage and fafety, The interruption of the expec- 
toration, which they feem to occalion, is for a fhort 
time only ; and they feem often to promote it, as they 
occafion a ftagnation of what was by frequent cough- 
ing diffipatcd inferifibly, and therefore give the ap- 
pearance of what phyficians have called Conco&ed 
Matter. 



•>4*>- >">•>►• >•■>>• ►■•>••»•■ 



C H A P. VII. 

OF THE PERIPNEUMONIA NOTHA, OR 
BASTARD PERIPNEUMONT. 



x\ 



CCCLXXVI. 

Difeafe under this name is mentioned in fome 
medical writings of the fixteenth century; but 
C c 2 it 
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it is very doubtful if the name was then applied to the 
ne difeafe to which we now apply it. It appears to 
me, that unlefs fome of the cafes defcribed under the 
title of Catawhus Suffocativus be fuppofed to have 
been of the kind I am now to treat of, there was no 
defcription of this difeafe given before that by Syden- 
ham, under the title I have employed here. 
CCCLXXVII. 
After Sydenham, Boerhaave was the firft who in a 
fyftc-m took notice of it as a diftinct difeafe ; and he 
has defcribed it in his aphorifms, although with fome 
circumitances different from thofe in the defcription 
of Sydenham. Of late, Mr. Lieutaud has with great 
confidence aiTerted, that Sydenham and Boerhaave 
had, under the fame title, defcribed different difeafes; 
and that, perhaps, neither of them had on this fubjedt 
delivered any thing but hypothecs. 

c cccLXxviir. 

Notwithstanding this bold affertion, I am humbly 
of opinion, and the Baron Van Swietcn feems to have 
been of the fame, that Sydenham and Boerhaave did 
defcribe under the fame title", one and the fame dif- 
eafe. Nay, I am further of opinion, that the difeafe 
defcribed by Mr. Lieutaud himfelf, is not effentially 
different from that defcribed by both the other nu- 
ts. Nor will the doubts of the very learned, but 
modeft Morgagni, on this fubject, difturb us, if we 
confider, that while very few defcribers of difenfes ci- 
ther have it in their power, or have been fuffieiently 
attentive in diftinguiihing between the cfTential and ac- 
cidental fymptoms of difeafe; fo, in a difeafe which 
may have not only different, but a greater number of 
fymptoms, in one perfon than it has in another, we 
need not wonder that the descriptions of the fame dif- 
eafe by different perfons ihould come out in fome re- 
fpects different. I {full, however, enter no further in- 
to this controverfy ; but endeavour to defcribe the 

difeafe 
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difeafe as it has appeared to myfelfj and, as I judge, 
in the eifential iymptoms, much the fame as it has ap- 
peared to all the other authors mentioned. 
CCCLXXIX. 
This difeafe appears at the fame feafons that other 
pneumonic and catarrhal affections commonly do ; that 
is, in autumn and fpring. Like thefe difeMes, alfo, it 
is feemingly occafioned by fudden changes of the 
weather from heat to cold. It appears, alio, during 
the prevalence of contagious catarrhs ; audit is fre- 
quently under the form of the Peripneumonia Notha 
that thefe catarrhs prove fatal to elderly perforis. 

This difeafe attacks moft commonly peifons lome- 
what advanced in life, efpecially thole of a full phleg- 
matic habit ; thofe who have before been frequently 
liable to catarrhal affections ; and thofe who have been 
much addicted to the large ufe of fermented and fpi- 
ritous liquors. 

The difeafe commonly comes on with the fame 
fymptoms as other febrile difeafes ; that is, with alter- 
nate chills and heats; and the fymptoms of pyrexia 
metimes fufficiently evident ; but in moft cafes 
are very mod rate, and in fome hardly at all ap- 
pear. With the firrl attack- of the difeafe, a c 
comes on; ufually accompanied with fome exp.cr.ora- 
tion, and in many cafes, there is a frequent throwing 
up of a confiderable quantity of a vifcid opaque mu- 
The cough often becomes frequent and violent; 
is fometimes accompanied with a lending head-ach; 
and, as in other cafes of cough, a vomiting is fome- 
times excited by it. The face is fometimes fl timed, 
and fome giddiriefs or drov\linefs cften attends thedif- 
culty of breathing, wiih a fenfe of op- 
11, or ftraitening in the chelt, with fmieobfcure 
there, and a fenfe of latitude over the whole bo- 
dy, very conftantly attend this difeafe. The blood 

drawn 
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drawn in this difeafe, mows a buffy furface, as in other 
imlarr matory affections. 

The difeafe has often the appearance only of a more 
violent catarrh, and after the employment of lome re- 
medies is entirely relieved by a free and copiou 
peroration. In other cafes, however, the feverilh 
and catarrhal fymptoms are ai: firfl very moderate, and 
even flight ; but after a few days, thefe fymptoms fud* 
denly become confiderable, and put an end to the pa- 
tient's life when the indications of danger were before 
very little evident, 

CCCLXXX. 

From the different circum fiances in which this dif- 
eafe appears, the pathology of it is difficult. It is cer- 
tainly often no other at firfl: than a catarrhal affection, 
which, in elderly perfons, is frequently attended with 
a large afflux of mucus to the lungs ; and it was on 
this footing that Sydenham considered it as only dif- 
fering in degree frpm his Fshris Hyemalis. A catarrh, 
however, is ihictly an affection of the mucous mem- 
brane and follicles of the bronchise alone : but it may 
readily have, and frequently has, a degree of pneumo- 
nic inflammation joined to it; and in that cafe may 
prove more propel ly the peculiar difeafe we treat of 
here. But, further, as pneumonic inflammation very 
often produces an effufion of ferum into the bronchia; 
(cccxlviii.) fo this, in elderly perfons, may occur in 
confequence of a flight degree of inflammation ; and 
when it does happen, will give the exquifite and fatal 
;S of the peripneumonia notha, 
CCCLXXXI. 

After this attempt to eftablifh the pathology, the 
method of cure in the different circumflances of the 
cife tfe will not be difficult. 

in cafe the fever, catarrhal and pneumonic fymp- 
toms, are immediately confiderable, a blood-letting 
will certainly be proper and neceffary : but, where 

theft 
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fa iymptoms are moderate, a blood-letting tvill 
hardly be requifite ; and, when an in is to be 

cd, the repetition of blood-letting may prove ex- 
tremely hurtful*. 

In all cafes, the remedies chiefly to be depended 
upon, are vomitingf and blifteringf. Full vomiting 
may be frequently repeated, and naufeating dofesjj 
ought to be cohftaiitly employed. 

Purging may perhaps be ufeful ; but as it is felclom 
fo in pneumonic affections.} nothing but gentle laxa- 
tives are herenccefiarv§. 

In 

* The intention of bleeding in this difeafe is merely to facilitate 

circulation through the lungs, and to relieve the oppreflion in 

breaft, when this intention is therefore anfwered, and when the 

uiefs of breath and oppreflion about the breaft are removed; 

there is no farther need of the lancet. As this difeafe chiefly attacks 

elderly perfons, and fuch as are of a phlegmatic habit, much harm. 

be done by repeated bleedings, which always Increafe debility 

and retard the cure. 

•(• Vomiting in this difeafe has been thought by many practitioners 
to be a doubtful remedy. The action of vomiting always oppreffes 
the breall, and fometimes even increafes the fymptoms of the dif- 
eafe. 

I This is the chief remedy ; and the blirlers ought to be applied 
as near the part affecled as pofuble. 

I In feveral of the former notes we have fully defciibed the me- 
thod of giving the emetic tartar in naufeating doles. Their princi- 
pal effect is to procure a perforation , and s effteft is pro- 
duced, the patient mud drink largely of any diluent or attenuating 
liquor, as thin barley-water, with the addition of the juice of foine 
of the acid fruits, or infufions of feme of the gentle aromatics, as 
fage, balm, mint, &c. or even a thin wine whey. 

§ Purging is furcly hurtful in this difeafe, by inducing too great a 
flate of debility ; the inteflines, however, are to be emptied in the 
beginning of the difeafe, which is belt done by a purging glytter, 
and kept open by the fubfequcnt ufe of gentle laxatives, or by re- 
petitions of mild emollient glyfteis. The purging gly"er may be 
le as fellows : 

R. Aq. font. lb. I. 
Fol. Senn. sjfs. 

Coque leniter, et colaturae adde, 
Cathart. ama, §i. 
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In all thv; circum fiances of the difeafe, the anii- 
phlogiftic regimen is proper : cold is to beguaideda- 
gainit ; but much external heat is to be as carefully 
avoided. 

CCCLXXXII. 

If aiperfon fweats eafily, and it can be brought ©ut 
by the ufe of mild tepid liquors only, the practice 
may in fuch perfons be tried. See Morgagni De 
Sed. et. Caitf. EpilL xiii. Art. 4. 
CCCLXXX11I. 

I might here, perhaps, give a feparate fection on the 
Carditis and Pericarditis, or the inflammation of the 
heart and Pericardium ; but they hardly require a 
particular confideration. An acute inflammation of 
the pericardium is almoft always a part of the fame 
pneumonic affection I have been treating of; and is 
not always difcin2;uifhed by any different fymptoms ; 
or, if it be, docs not require any different treatment. 
The fame may be faid of an acute inflammation of 
the heart itfelf; and when it happens that the one or 
other is difcovered by the fymptoms of palpitation or- 
fyncope, no more will be implied than that the reme- 
dies of pneumonic inflammation mould be employed 
with greater diligence. 

From diiTections, which fhew the heart and peri- 
cardium affected with erofions, ulcerations, and ab- 
fcefles, we diicover, that thefe parts had been before 
affected with inflammation ; and that in cafe* where 
no fymptoms of pneumonic inflammation had appear- 
ed : 

Mel. |if. 
M. f. Enema. 
The fnbfeqtient glyfttrs ought to confift of nothing more than Am- 
ple bailey water, or milk and water. The laxatives, if" they are ufed, 
mould In' very gentle and mild ; as cream of tartar, whey, manna, 
tamarinds, Sec. Half an ounce of manna diffblved in halt" a pint of 
cream of tartar whey, makes an agreeable opening mixture; half* 

tpful of it may be taken three or four times a day, fo . 
cure at leaft two or three (tools in the twentv-four heu 
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ed : it may therefore be alleged, that thofe inflamma- 
tions of the heart and pericardium fhould be confi- 
dered as difeafes independent of the pneumonic. This 
indeed is jult : but the hiftory of fuch cafes proves, 
that thofe inflammations had been of a chronic kind, 
and hardly difcovering themielves by any peculiar 
fymptoms ; or, if attended with fymptoms marking an 
affection of the heart, thefe were, however, fuch as 
have been known frequently to arife from other caufes 
than inflammation. There is therefore, upon the 
whole, no room for our treating particularly of the in- 
flammation of the heart or pericardium. 

CHAP. VIII. 

OF THE GASTRITIS, OR INFLAMMATION 
OF THE STOMACH. 

CCCLXXXIV, 

AMONG the inflammations of the abdominal re- 
gion, I have given a place in our Nofology to 
the Peritonitis j comprehending under that title, not 
only the inflammations affecting the peritonaeum lin- 
ing the cavity of the abdomen, but alio thofe affecting 
the extenfions of this membrane in the omentum and 
mefentery. It is not, however, propofed to treat of 
them here, becaufe it is very difficult to fay by what 
fymptoms they are always to be known ; and farther 
becaufe, when known, they do not require any reme- 
dies befide thofe of inflammation in general. I pro- 
ceed, therefore, to treat of thofe inflammations which, 
affecting vifcera of peculiar functions, both give occa- 
sion to peculiar fymptoms, and require fome peculia- 
rities in the method of cure : and Iihall begin with the . 
inflammation of the If omach. 

Vol. I. D d CCCLXXXV. 
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CCCLXXXVI. 

The inflammation of the ftomach is of two kinds, 
Phlegm^nic, or Erythematic*. The firft may be feat* 
cd in what is called the Nervous Coat of the ftomach, 
or in tie peritonaeum inverting it. The fecond is al- 
ii the villous coat and cellular texture 
immediately fubjacent. 

CCCLXXXVI. 

The phlegmonic inflammation of the ftomach, or 
what h is been commonly treated of under the title of 
Gaftritts, i- known by an acute pain in fome part of 
the region of the ftomach, attended with pyrexia, 
with frequent vomiting, efpccially upon occafionof any 
thing being taken dowrfinto the ftomach, and frequent- 
ly with hickup. The pulfe is commonly fmall and 
hard ; and there is a greater lofs of ftrengt'h in.all the 
functions of the body, than in the cafe of almoft any 
other inflammation. 

CCCLXXXVII. 

This inflammation may be produced by various 
caufes ; as, by external contufion \ by acrids of various 
kinds taken into the ftomach ; frequently by very 
cold drink taken into it while the body is very warm ; 
and fornetimes by over-diftenfion, from the having 
taken in a large quantity of food of difficult digeftion. 
All thefe may be conlidered as external caufes ; but 
the difeafe fornetimes arifes alfo from internal caufes 
not fo well underftood. It mayarife from inflamma- 
tions of the neighbouring parts -communicated to the 
ftomach, and is then to be confidered as a fymptoma- 
tic affection only. It may arife alfo from various acri- 
monies gervrated within the body, either in the fto- 
mach itfelf, or in other parts, and poured into the ca- 
vity of the ftomach. Thefe are caufes more directly 

applied 

* This is a new term ; but whoever confiders what is faid in 
274 will, I expect, perceive the propriety, and even the ucceffitv, 
of it. 
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applied to the ftomach ; but there are perhaps others 
originating elfewhere, and afFeding the ftomach only 
fympathetically. Such may be fuppofed to haveaft- 
cd in the cafe of putrid fevers and exanthematic py- 
rexiae ; in which, upon diffechon, it has been difco- 
vered that the ftomach had been affe&ed with inflam- 
mation. 

CCCLXXXVIII. 

From the fenfibility of the ftomach, and its commu*. 
nication with the reft of £e fyftem, it will be obvious, 
that the inflammation of this organ, by whatever 
caufes produced, may be amended with fatal confe- 
quences. In particular, by the great debility which 
fuch an inflammation fuddenly produces, it may quick- 
ly prove fatal, without running the common courfe of 
inflammations. 

When it lafts long enough to follow the ordinary 
courfe of other inflammations, it may terminate by 
refolution, gangrene, or fuppuration. The fcirrhofi- 
ties which are often difcovered affecting the ftomach, 
are feldom known to be the confequences of inflam- 
mation. • 

ccclxxxix. 

The tendency of this difeafe to admit of refolution, 
may be known by its having arifen from no violent 
caufe; by the moderate ftate of the fy m ptoms ; and 
by a gradual,remiffion of thefe, efpecially in confe- 
quence of remedies employed in the courfe of the firft, 
or at fartheft the fccond week of the difeafe. 
CCCXG. 

The tendency to fuppuration may be known by 
the fymptoms continuing, in a moderate degree, for 
more than one or two weeks ; and likewife by a con- 
iiderable remiffion of the pain, while a fenfe of weight 
and an anxiety ftill remain. 

When an abfcefs has been formed, the frequency 
of the pu.lfe is at firft abated ; but foon after, ic is a- 
Pd 2 gain. 
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gain increased, with frequent cold iliiverings, and 
with marked exacerbations in the afternoon and even- 
ing, followed by night-fweatings, and other fymp- 
toms of hectic fever. Thefe at length prove fatal, 
unlefs the abfcefs open into the cavity of the ftomach, 
the pus be evacuated by vomiting, and the ulcer foon 
heal. CCCXCI. 

The tendency to gangrene may be fufpe&ed from 
the violence of the fymptoms not yielding to the re- 
medies employed during tl|p firft days of the difeafe : 
and that a gangrene has already begun, may be known 
from the fudden remiffion of the pain, while the fre- 
quency of the pulfe continuss, and at the fame time 
becomes weaker, accompanied with other marks * of 
an incrcaiing debility in the whole fyftem. 
CCCXCII. 

From the diiTeclion of dead bodies it appears, that 
the ftomach very often has been affected with inflam- 
mation, when the chara&erinic fymptoms of it (ccc- 
lxxxvi.) had not appeared ; and therefore it is very 
difficult to lay down anv general rules for the cure of 
this difeafe. CCCXCIII. 

It is only in the cafe of phlegmonic inflammation, 
characlerifed in ccclxxxvi, that we can advife the 
cure or refolution to be attempted by large and re- 
peated bleedings employed early in the difeafe : and 
we are not to he. deterred from thefe by the fmallnefs 
of the pulfe ; for, after bleeding, it commonly be- 
comes fuller and fofter. After bleeding, a blifter ought 
to be applied to the region of the ftomach ; and the 
cure will be aflifted by fomentations of the whole ab- 
domen, as well as by frequent emollient and laxative 
glyfters. CCCXCIV. 

In this difeafe, the irritability of the ftomach will 
not admit of any medicines being thrown into it; and 
if any internal medicines can be fuppofed neceffary, 

they 

* A delirium is ore of the moll general concomitants of thef 
creafing debility of the fyftem, and may be confidcrtd as a dl 

noaV 
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they muft be exhibited in glyfters. The givin^ of 
drink may be tried ; but it ought to be of the very 
mildeft kind, and in very fmall quantities at a time*. 

cccxcv. 

Opiates, in whatever manner exhibited, are very 
hurtful during the firft days of the difeafe ; but when 
its violence (hall have abated, and when the violence 
of the pain and vomiting recur at intervals only, opi- 
ates given in glyfters may be cautioufly tried, and 
fometimes have been employed with advantage. 
CCCXCVI. 

A tendency to fuppuration, in this difeafe, is to be 
obviated by the means juft now propofed. After a 
certain duration of the difeafe, it cannot be prevented 
by any means whatever ; and when actually begun, 
muft be left to nature : the bufinefs of the phyiician 
being only to avoid all irritation. 
CCCXCV1I. 

A tendency to gangrene can be obviated in no other 
way than by the means fuggefted cccxciii. employed 
early in the difeafe ; and, when it docs actually fu- 
pervene, admits of no remedy. 
CCCXCVIII. 

Erythematic inflammations of the ftomach, are 
more frequent than thofe of the phlegmonic kind. It 
appears, at leaf!:, from diffeetions, that the ftomach 
has often been affected with inflammation, when nei- 
ther pain nor pyrexia had before given any notice of 
it ; and fuch inflammation I apprehend to have been 
chiefly of the erythematic kind. This fpecies of in- 
flammation alfo, is efpecially to be expected from acri- 
mony of any kind thrown into the ftomach ; and 
would certainly occur more frequently from fuch a 
caufe, were not the interior furface of this organ com- 
monly defended by mucus exuding in large quantity 

from 

* Chicken-broth is extremely mild ; it may be taken in fmall 

titles, with about eight or ten grains of nitre in every pint of it. 

itfced tea is alfo a very mild drink ; and, if the inflammation be 

"wing- to the ] >" any acrid nutter irritating the ftomach, it 

is of great fervice by it« ; quality. 
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from the numerous follicles placed immediately under 
the villous coat. Upon many occafions, however, 
the exudation of mucus is prevented, or the liquid 
poured out is of a lefs vifcid kind, fo as to be lefs fit- 
ted to defend tiie fubjacent nerves ; and it is in fuch 
cafes that matters even of moderate acrimony, may 
produce an erythematic affection of the ftomach. 
CCCXCIX. 

From what has been faid, it muft appear that an 
erythematic inflammation of the ftomach may fre- 
quently occur; but will not always difcover itfelf, as 
it fometimes takes place without pyrexia, pain, or vo- 
miting. CCCC. 

There are cafes, however, in which it mav be dif- 
covered. The affection of the ftomach fometimes 
fpreads into the cefophagus, and appears in the pha- 
rynx, as well as on the whole internal furface of the 
mouth. When, therefore, an erythematic inflamma- 
tion affects the mouth and fauces, and when at the 
fame time there fhall be in the ftomach an unufual 
fenfibility to allacrids, with a frequent vomiting, there 
can be little doubt of the ftomach being affected with 
the fame inflammation that has appeared in the fau- 
ces. Even when no inflammation appears in the fau- 
ces, yet if fome degree of pain be felt in the ftomach, 
if there be a want of appetite, an anxiety, frequent 
vomiting, an unufual fenfibility with'refpedt to acrids, 
fome thirft, and frequency of pulfe, there will then be 
room to fufped an erythematic inflammation of the 
ftomach ; and we have known fuch fymptoms, after 
fome time, difcover their caufe more clearly by the 
appearance of the inflammation in the fauces or mouth. 
Erythematic inflammation is often difpofed to 
fpread from one place toanother on the fame furface j 
and, in doing fo, to leave the place it had firft occu- 
pied. Thus, fuch an inflammation has been known 
to fpread fucceflively along the whole courfe of the a- 

limentary 
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limentary canal, occafioning in the inteftines diarrhoea, 
and in the ftomach vomitings ; the diarrhoea cealing 
when the vomitings came on, or the vomitings upon 
. the coming on of the diarrhoea. 

CCCCI. 
When an erythematic inflammation of the ftomach 
fhall be difcovered, it is to be treated differently, ac- 
cording to the difference of its caufes and fymptoms. 
When it is owing to acrid matters taken in by the 
mouth, and when thefe may be fuppofed itill prefent 
in the itomach, they are to be warned out by throwing 
in a large quantity of warm and mild liquids, and by 
exciting vomiting. At the fame time, if the nature 
of the acrimony and its proper corrector be known, 
this mould be thrown in ; or if a fpccific corrector be 
not known, fome general demelcents mould* be em- 
ployed. 

CCCCII. 
Thefe meafures, however, are more fuited to pre- 
vent the inflammation, than to cure it after it has tak- 
en place. When this laft may be fuppofed to be the 
cafe, if it be attended with a fenfe of heat, with pain 
and pyrexia, according to the degree of thefe fymp- 
toms the meafures propofcd in cccxciii. are to betnore 
or lefs employed. 

ccccnr. 

When an erythematic inflammation of the ftomacli 
has aiifen from internal caufes, if pain and pyrexia ac- 
company the difeafe, fome bleeding, in perfons not o- 
therwifc weakened, may be employed : but, as the af- 
fection often arifes in putrid difeafes, and in convalef- 
cents from fever; foin thefe cafes, bleeding is inadmifli- 
ble; alkhat can be done being to avoid irritation, andto 
throw into the ftomach what quantity of acids, and 
of afcefcent aliments, it fhall be found to bear. 

In fome conditions of the body in which this difeafe 
arifes, the Peruvian bark and bitters may feem to be 

in 
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indicated ; but an erythematic Hate of the itomach 
does not commonly allow of them. 

.< .< .«. < ■< .<..«..<..<..«. 144.4 +>■> >■ >•>•■>• >■ ■>■ >■> >■ 

C H A P. IX. 

OF THE ENTERITIS, OR INFLAMMATION 
OF THE INTESTINES. 

CCCCIV. 

THE inflammation of the inteflines, like that of 
the ftomach, may be either phlegmonic, or ery- 
thematic : but, on the fubject of the latter, I have no- 
thing to add to what has beenfaid in thelaft chapter; 
and mall s here therefore treat of the phlegmonic inflam* 
mation only. 

CCCCVI. 
This* inflammation may be known to be prefenr, 
by a fixed pain of the abdomen, attended with pyrex- 
ia, coftivenefs, and vomiting. Practical writers men- 
tion the pain in this cafe as felt in different parts of 
the abdomen, according to the different feat of the 
inflammation ; and fo, indeed, it fometimes happens; 
but very often the pain fpreads over the whole belly, 
and is felt more efpecially about the navel. 
CCCCVII. 
The Enteritis and Gaftritis arife from like caufes ; 
but the former more readily than the latter, proceeds 
from cold applied to the lower extremities, ; or to 
the belly itfelf. The enteritis has likewife its own pe- 
culiar caufes, as fupervening upon the fpafmodic cho- 
lic, incarcerated hernia, and volvulus. 
CCCCVIII. 
Inflammations of the interlines have the fame ter- 
minations as thofe of the ftomach ; and, in both cafes, 

the 
* The articles were thus numbered In the lad edition. 
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veral tendencies are to be difcovered by the 

fame fymptoms (ccclxxxix. — cccxci). 

CCCCIX. 

The cure of the intends is, in genera], the fame 

with that of the gaftritis ; (cccxciii. and feq.) but in 

the intcritis, there is commonly more aceefs to the 

introduction of liquids, of acids, acefcent, and other 

cooling remedies, and even of laxatives*. As, howe- 

Vol. I. E e ver, 

* In this uifeafe, we ought to be extremely cautious in the admi- 
jiiitration either of the medicines <;r diluents. The itafon is evi- 
dent from the following confideiations. In every cafe of inflamma- 
tion of a canal, the bore of that canal is diminifhed, and frequent- 
ly quite (hut. A quantity of any kind of ingefta being forced a"ain(l 
thisob;huc\ion, mult neceffarily increafe the irritation, and confe- 
quently aggravate all the fymptoms. 'J he f;jme reafon may be"iven 
for the caution neceffary in prefcribing laxatives, which always ir- 
ritate ; for their action generally depends upon the irritation they 
produce. Large bleedings, emollient glyllers frequently repeated, 
fomentations, the warm bath, and fmall anodyne glyfters occafional- 
ly inje&cd, are the mofl effectual remedies in the full flage of this 
violent difeaft. When the pain remits, and the violence of the 
fymptoms abates, mild diluents may then be admitted, as chicken- 
broth, thin lintfeed-tea, &c, and, if fuch liquors be retained with- 
out aggravating the lymptoms, we may then venture to give an 
ounce of manna every three or four hours, till it procures a psflage. 

The intern.!! life of opium has been extolled by feveral practi- 
tioners in thefe cafes ; but experience fhews that it generally does 
harm in every c«fe of inflammation, efpccially in the early ftages of 
it. 

The anodyne glyfter h the fa fed method of ufing opium ; but 
glyfters of this kind are faid *to obllnict : This objection is, how- 
ever, ill founded ; for, by diminifhing the irritation, thev evident- 
ly tend to refolve the inflammation. The following formula of an 
anodyne giylter is generally uf< 

3? . Decoci. hard. 
Opii puri gr. iv. 
M. 
Fn thefe glyfters, particular care muft be taken to avoid every thing 
.•s tbe lealt tendency to iiritate. If a gangrene be fotmed 
the phyiician he called; as is too fiequentiy the cafe, 
medics arc in vain N 
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yer, a vomiting fo frequently attends this difeafe, care 
muft be taken not to excite that vomiting by either 
the quantity or the quality of any thing thrown into 
the itomach. 

The fame obfervation, with refpect to the ufe of o- 
piates, is to be made here as in the cafe of gaftritis. 

ccccx. 

Under the title of Enteritis, it has been ufual with 
practical writers to treat of the remedies proper for 
the cholicf, and its higher degree named Ileus : but, 
although it be true that the enteritis and cholic do 
frequently accompany each other, I flill hold them to 
be diftinft difeafes, to be often occurring feparately, 
and accordingly to require and admit of different re- 
medies. I fliall therefore delay fpeaking of the reme- 
dies proper for the cholic, till I ihall come to treat of 
this difeafe in its proper place. 
CCCCXI. 

What might be mentioned with refpect to the fup- 
puration or gangrene occurring in the enteritis, may 
be fufficiently underftood from what has been faid on 
the fame fubjeel: with refpecl to the gaftritis. 

••<■< .<•<••<•■<■•<•.<•■< •.<••<■■<••£>••>■•►■■>■'►•>■•>••>•■>■■>••►•■>•• 

CHAP. X. 

OF THE HEPATITIS, OR INFLAMMATION 
OF THE LIVER. 



T 



CCCCXII. 

HE inflammation of the liver feems to be of 
two kinds ; the one acute, the other chronic. 
CCCCXIII. 

The acute is attended with pungent pain ; confi- 

dera- 
\ See par. 455. 
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derablc pyrexia ; a frequent, ftrong, and hard pulfe ; 
and high-coloured urine. 

CCCCXIV. 
The chronic hepatitis very often does not exhibit 
any of thefe fymptoms ; and it is only difcovered to 
have have happened, by our finding in the liver, upon 
diffe&ion, large abfceffes, which are prefumed to be 
the effect of fome degree of previous inflammation. 
As this chronic inflammation is feldom to be certainly 
known, and therefore does not lead to any determin- 
ed practice, we omit treating of it here, and mall on- 
ly treat of what relates to the acute fpecies of the he- 
patitis*. 

ccccxv. 

The aeute hepatitis may be known by a pain more 
or lefs acute in the right hypochondrium, increafed 
by pieffing upon the part. The pain is very often in 
fuch a part of the fide as to make it appear like that 
of a pleurify ; and frequently, like that too, is increaf- 
ed on refpiration. The difeafe is, in fome inftances, 
alfo attended with a cough, which is commonly dry, 
but fometimes humid ; and when the pain thus re- 
fern bles that of a pleurify, the patient cannot lye 
ealily except upon the fide affected. 

In every kind of acute hepatitis, the pain is often 
extended to the clavicle, and to the top of the fhoul- 
der. The difeafe is attended fometimes with hickup, 
and fometimes with vomiting. Many practical writ- 
ers have mentioned the jaundice, or a yellow colour 
of the fkin and eyes, as a very conftant fymptom of 
of the hepatitis j but experience has mown, that it 
may often occur without any fuch fymptom f . 

E e 2 CCCC- 

* It is doubtful whether this chronic hepatitis ever exilts. 

f This fymptom generally appears, however, after the difeafe 
has continued for three or four days ; perhaps, indeed, it might 
have been prefent in the beginning, for it is frequently fo (light as 
to elcape observation. 
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CGCCXVI. 

The remote caufes of hepatitis are not always to be 
difcerned, and many have been afligned on a very un. 
certain foundation. The following feem to be fre- 
quently evident, i. External violence from contu- 
lions or falls, and efpeciaily thofe which have occaiion- 
ed a fracture of the cranium. 2. Certain paffions of 
the mind. 3. Violent fummer-heats. 4. Violent 
exercife. 5. Intermittent and remittent fevers. 6. 
Cold applied externally and internally; and < there- 
fore, in many cafes the fame caufes which produce 
pneumonic inflammation, produce hepatitis ; and 
whence alfo the two difeafes are fometimes joined to- 
gether. 7. Various folid concretions or collections of 
liquid matter, in the fubftance of the liver, produced 
by unknown caufes. Laitly, The acute is often in- 
duced by a chronic inflammation cf this vifcus. 
CCCCXV1I. 

It has been fuppofed, that the hepatitis may be an 
affection either of the extremities of the hepatic ar- 
tery, or of thofe of the vena potarum ; but of the lalt 
fuppofiticn there is neither evidence nor probability. 
CCCCXVIII. 

It feems probable, that the acute hepatitis is always 
an affection 0/ the external membrane of the liver, and 
that the parenchymatic is of the chronic kind. The 
acute difeafe may be feated either on the convex or 
on the concave furface of the liver. In the former 
cafe, a more pungent pain and hickup may be pro- 
duced, and the refpiration is more considerably affect- 
ed. In the latter, there occurs lefs pain ; and a vo- 
miting is produced, commonly by fome inflammation 
communicated to the Stomach. The inflammation of 
the concave furface of the liver, may be readily com- 
municated to the gall-bladder and biliary ducts ; and 
this perhaps is "the only cafe of idiopathic hepatitis at- 
tended with jaundice. 

ccc- 
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The hepathis, like other inflammations, may end 
by rcfolution, fuppuration, or gangrene ; and the ten- 
dency to the one or the other of theie events, may 
be known from what has been delivered above. 

ccccxx. 

The resolution of hepatitis is often the confequence 
of, or is attended with, evacuations of different kinds. 
A hemorrhagy, fometimes from the* right noftril, 
and fometimes from the hemorrhoidal veifels, gives a 
folution of the difeafe. Sometimes a bilious diarrhoea 
contributes to the fame event ; and therefolution of the 
hepatitis, as of other inflammations, is attended with 
iweating, and with an evacuation of urine depoiiting 
a copious fediment. Can this difeafe be refoived by 
expectoration? It would feem to be fometimes cur- 
ed by an eryfipelas appearing in fome external part. 
CCCCXXI, 

When this difeafe has ended in fuppuration, the 
pus collected may be difcharged by the biliary ducts; 
or, if the fuppurated part does not any where adhere 
clofely to the neighbouring parts, the pus may be dif- 
charged into the cavity of the abdomen : but if, du- 
ring the firft Rate of inflammation, the affected part of 
the liver fhall have formed a clofe adhefion to lome of 
the neighbouring parts, the difcharge of the pus af- 
ter fuppuration may be various, according to the dif- 
ferent feat of the abfeefs. When feated on the con- 
vex part of the liver, if the adhefion be to the perito- 
neum lining the common teguments, the pus may 
make its way through thefe, and be difcharged out- 
wardly : or, if the adhefion mould have been to the 
diaphragm, the pus may penetrate through this, and 

into 

* And the left alio. It was a fancy of Galen's that inflammato- 
wcre only refoived by Rich hemorrhage from I of- 

vd an inflammatory of the liver J b-.. 
ft, ati inflammation of the fpleen. 
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into the cavity of the thorax, or of the lungs ; and 
through the latter may be difchargcd by coughing. 
When the abfeefs of the liver is feated on its 'concave 
part, then, in confequence of adhefions, the pus may 
bedifchargedintotheftomachorthe inteftines ; and into 
thefe laft, either directly, or by the intervention of 
the biliary duels. 

CCCCXXII. 

The prognostics in this difeafe are eftablifhed upon 
the general principles relating to inflammation, upon 
the particular circumftances of the liver, and upon the 
particular ftate of its inflammation. 

The cure of this difeafe muft proceed upon the ge- 
neral plan ; by bleeding, more or lefs, according to 
the urgency of pain and pyrexia ; by the application 
of blifters ; by fomentations, of the external parts in 
the ufual manner, and of the internal parts by fre- 
quent emollient gly Iters; by frequently opening the 
belly by means of gentle laxatives, and by diluent 
and refrigerant remedies. 

CCCCXXIII. 

Although, in many cafes, the chronic hepatitis does 
not clearly difcover itfelf ; yet, upon many occafions, 
it may perhaps be difcovered^ or at lealt fufpected, 
from thofe caufes which might affect the liver (ccexvi.) 
having been applied; from fomefulnefsand fome tenfe- 
nefs of weight in the right hypochondrium; from fome 
ihooting pains at times felt in that region ; from fome 
imeafinefs or pain felt upon preffure in that part; from 
fome uneafmefs from lying upon the left fide; and laft- 
ly, from fome degree of pyrexia, combined with more 
or fewer of thefe fymptoms. 

When from fome of thefe circumftances a chronic. 
inflammation is to be fufpected, it is to be treated by 
the fame remedies as in the laft paragraph, employed 
mote or lefs, as the degree of the feveral fymptoms 
mail more diftinctly indicate. 

CCCCXXIV. 
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CCCCXXIV. 
s When from either kind of inflammation a fuppura- 
tion of the liver has been formed, and the abfeefs 
points outwardly, the part muft be opened, the pus e- 
vacuated, and the ulcer healed according to the ordi- 
nary rules for cleanfing and healing fuch abfeeffesand 
ulcers. 

cceexxv. 

I might here confider che Splenitis, or inflammation 
of the ipleen; but it does not feem necefiary, becaufe 
the difeafe very feldom occurs. When it does, it 
may be readily known by the character given in our 
Noiblogy ; and its various termination, as well as the 
practice which it requires, may be underftood from 
what has been already faid with refpect to the inflam- 
mations of the other abdominal vifcera. 

..<.<..<..«..<..<..<..<.<..<..< <£>..»..>.> >.->.>..>..>..>.->. 

C II A P. IX. 

OF THE NEPHRITIS, OR THE INFLAMMA- 
TION OF THE KIDNEYS. 

CCCCXXVI. 

THIS difeafe, like other internal inflammations, is 
always attended with pyrexia ; and is efpecia!- 
ly known from the region of the kidney being affected 
by pain, commonly obtufe, fometimes pungent. This 
pain is not increased by the motion of the trunk of 
the body, lb much as a pain of the rheumatic kind af- 
fecting the fame region. The pain of the nephritis 
may be often diftinguifhed by its fhooting along the 
courfe of the ureter ; and is frequently attended with 
a drawing up of the tefticle, and with a numbnefs of 
the limb on the fide affected ; although, indeed, thefe 

fyrnptoms 
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fymptoms mofr commonly accompany the jnflamma, 
tion arifing from a calculus in the kidney or in the ure- 
ter. The nephritis is almoft conltantly attended with 
frequent vomiting, and alfo with coftivenefs and cho- 
lie pains. Ufually the date of the urine is changed ; 
it is mod commonly of a deep red colour, is voided 
frequently and in fin all quantity at a time. In more 
violent cafes, the urine is ibmetimes colourlefs. 
CCCCXXVII. 

The remote caufes of this dileafe may be various: 
as, external contufion ; violent or long-continued rid- 
ing ; (trains of the mufcles of the back incumbent on 
the kidneys; various acrids in the courfe of the circula- 
tion conveyed to the kidneys ; and perhaps fome other 
internal caufes not yet well known. The moft frequent 
is that of calculous matter pbftrucVing the tubul; uri- 
niferi, or calculi formed in the pelvis of the kidneys, 
and either flicking there, or fallen into the ureter. 
CCCCXX /III. 

The" various event of this difeafe may be underftood 
from what'-kas been delivered on the fubjecT: of other 
inflammations. 

CCCCXXIX. 

Writers, in treating of the cure of nephritis, have 
commonly at the fame time treated of the cure of the 
Calculus Renalis : but, though this may often produce 
nephritis, it is to be confidered as a diftincl and fepa- 
rate difeafe ; and what I have to offer as to the mode 
of Treating it, muft be refer ved to its proper place. 
Here 1 fhail treat only of che cure of the Nephritis 
Vera or Idiopaihica. 

CCCCXXX. 

The cure of this proceeds upon the general plan, hy 
bleeding, external fomentation, frequent emollient 
glyfters, antiphlogiftic purgatives, and the free ufe of 
mild and demulcent liquids*. The application of 

blifters 

* Thife hire a!! beea enumerated in fome cf the prec ■■' 
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blifters is hardly admifftblej o ill, will require 

to avoid any co bforption or' the 

r.tharide.-' 

Vol. I. F f CCCCXXXI. 

* This is a very rieceffary caution. BKfters generally affeft the 

lary organs and vends, occafioning much irritation, and confe- 

quently increafmg the inflammation. As the author is rather fliort 

in hi is for the cure of this very troublefome Inflammation, 

it may be propei to add fome particular directions forregulating our 
ire in thefe cafes. 
An ulcer in the kidneys is extremely difficult to heal ; we ou^ht 
therefore always to attempt the cure of nephritis by refolution. 
general remedies for anfwering this intention have b 

ntly enumerated, efpeciallyin the notes on Art. 130, 131. 

The particular remedies more peculiarly adapted to this difeafe are 
demulcent drinks of the foftelt nature, and fuch as are leaft apt 
to irritate the parts ; as lintfecd-tea, decoction of marflimall 
&c. Nitre has been recommended among the general antiphlo'dftic 
remedies ; but, in nephritis its ufe is doubtful, on account of its 
paffing quickly by the kidgeys, and irritating them. 

A difficulty of making water is one of the fympcoms of this dif- 
eafe, and iome practitioners recommend heating diuretics. Tnis 
t:ce, however, is extremely hurtful, and ouj carefully 

ded, becaufe thefe warm medicines, as turpentines, balfams, 5<c. 
\/a increafe the irritation, efpecially in the urinary pafTat 
As the colon prelTes immediately on the kidneys, efpecialiy on 
one, we fhould be particularly careful to keep it empty, 
which is bell done by glyfters. Befide the ufe of glyfters in evacu- 
; the contents of the colon, they act as a fomentation to the 
inflamed part ; we ought therefore, in thefe cafes, to prefcribe them 
larger than ufual, and repeat them often. They ought to be ex- 
tremely emollient, and void of every ingredient that is any way iti- 
mulating. A quart of thin barley-water or linefeed -tea anfwersthe 
purpofe as completely as any of the more compound emollient 
of the Pharmacopoeias. With refpe&todiet and regimen, we may 
obferve that lenient nourifhment is highly ptoper ; for every th 
d naturally forces itfclf off by the urine, and eonfequently in- 
: irritation. A total abftinence from food is by n 

ufe, from abftinence, little urine is fecreted, and 
the fmaller'the quantity fecreted it is gener-: :rid, and 

eonf« us. The patient oughj: to be madeto lit uj 

1 foft beds, which are always imprdper in 
peculiarly hurtful in nephritis, efp 
.in this pofition the kidi 
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CCCCXXXI. 

The Cyftitis, or inflammation of the bladder, is fel- 
dom a primary difeafe ; and therefore is not to be 

ated of here. The treatment of it, fo far as necef- 
!., v- to be explained, maybe readily underflood from 
what has been alreadv delivered. 
CCCCXXXII. 

Of the vifceral inflammations, there remains to be 
confidered the inflammation of the Uterus ; but I o- 
mit it here, becaufe the consideration of it cannot be 
feparated from that of the difeafes of child-beaiing wo- 
men. 

CHAP. XII. 
OF THE RHEUMATISM. 

CCCCXXXIII. 

OF this difeafe there are two fpecies, the one nam- 
ed the Acute, the other the Chronic rheuma- 
tifm. 

ACCCXXXIV. 
It is the acute Rheumatifm which efpecially belongs 
to this place, as from its caufes, fymptoms, and me- 
thods of cure, it will appear to be a fpecies of phleg- 
mafia or inflammation. 

CCCCXXXV. 

are kept very warm, and are at the fame time prefTed by the fuper- 
incumbent weight of the abdominal vifcera, all which will contribute 
to increafe the inflammation. Although lying much in bed bedif- 
approved, the patient ought by no means to be overfatigued with 
fitting too long. The room mould be moderately cool, and die 
bed fpringy, but not foft. In addition to what was fa id above re- 
fpefting blifbers in this difeafe, it may be neceffary to obferve, that 
other veficauts befides cantharides may be ufed, fuch as muflard poul- 
tices, commonly called finapifms, a poultice of frefh leaves of the 
ranunculus acn's, and other acrid plants. 
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CCCCXXXV. 

This difeafe is frequent in cold, and more uncom- 
mon in warm climates. It appears mod frequently 
in autumn and fpring, lefs frequently in winter when 
the cold is considerable and conftant, and very fel- 
dom during the heat offummer. It may occur, how- 
ever, at any feafon, if viciflitudes of heat and cold be 
for the time frequent. 

CCCCXXXVI. 

The acute rheumatifm generally arifes from the ap- 
plication of cold to the body when any way unufualiv 
warm ; or when one part of the body is expofed to 
cold whilft the other parts are kept warm ; or, laftly, 
\vhen the application of the cold is long continued, as 
it is when wet or moid clothes are applied to any part 
I of the body. 

ccccxxxvu, 

Thefe caufes may affect perfons of all ages ; but the 
rheumatifm feldom appears in either very young or el- 
derly perfons, and molt commonly occurs from the 
ace of puberty to that of thirty-five years-'. 
CCCCXXXVIII. 
Thcfe caufes (ccccxxxvi.) may alfo affect perfons of 
any conftitution; but they moll commonly affect thole 
ofafaneuine temperament. 

CCCCXXXIX. 
This difeafe is particularly dillinguifhed by pains 
affecting the joints, for the moil part the joints alone, 
but fometimes affecting alfo the mufcular parts. Ve- 
ry often the pains fhoot along the courfe of the muf- 
cles, from one joint to another, and are always much 
incr'eafed by the action of the mufcles belonging to the 
joint or joints affected. 

CCCCXL. 
The larger joints are molt frequently affected ; fuch 
' ' b F f 2 as 

* There are many inttances, however, of rheumatifm aft 
in old people. 
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the hip-j )int, and knees of the lower, and the fhoul- 
dcrs and elbows of the upper, extremities. The an- 
kles and wrifts are alio frequently affeded ; but the 
fmaller joints, fuch as thole of the toes or fingers, 
fddom fuffer. 

CCCCXLI. 
This difeafe although confined to one part of the 
body only, yet very often affects many parts of it ; 
and then it comes on with a cold ftage, which is im- 
mediately fucceeded by the other fymptoms of pyrex- 
ia, and particularly by a frequent, full, and hard pul 
Sometimes the pyrexia is formed before any pains 
perceived ; but more commonly pains are felt in par- 
ticular; parts, before anv fymptoms of pyrexia appear, 

ccccxlii. 

"When no pyrexia is prefent, the pain is fometimes, 
confined to one joint only ; but, when any confide 
ble pyrexia is prefent, although the pain may be chie 
i;; one joint, yet it feldom happens but that the pains 
affect feveral joints often at the very fame time, but 
for the moil part milling their place, and, having a- 
bated in one joint, become more violent in another. 
They do not commonly remain long in the fame 
joint, but frequently fhift from one to another, and 
fometimes return to joints formerly affected ; and in 
this manner the difeafe often continues for a long 
tin' 

CCCCXLIII. 

The pyrexia attending this difeafe lias an ex . 
\<m every evening, and is moft considerable during 
the night, when the pains alfo become more violent; 
and it is at the fame time that the pains fhift their 
place from one joint to another, The pains feem to 
be alfo increafed during the night, by the body being 
covered more clofelv, and kept warmer. 
CCCCXL1V. 

A j^int, after having been for fome time afT 
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with pain, commonly becomes afTecled alfo with fome 
rednefs and fwelling, which is painful to the touch. 
It feldom happens, that a fwelling coming on does not 
iviate the pain of the joint ; but the fwelling does 
always take off the pain entirely, nor fecure the joint 
againft a return of it. 

CCCCXLV. 
This difeafe is commonly attended with fomefweat- 
ing, which occurs early in the courfe of the difeafe; 
but it is feldom free or copious, and feldom either re- 
lieves the pains or proves critical. 

ccccxlvi; 

In the courfe of this difeafe the urine is high co- 
loured, and in the beginning without fediment ; but 
the difeafe advances, and the pyrexia has more con- 
fiderable remiffions, the urine depoiites a lateritious 
fediment. This, however, doe^ not prove entirely cri- 
tical ; for the difeafe often continues long after fuch 
a fediment has appeared in the urine. 
CCCCXLV1I. 
When blood is drawn in this aifeafe it always ex- 
hibits the appearance mentioned cexxxvii. 
CCCCXLVIII. 
The acute rheumatifm, though it has fo much of 
the nature of the other phlegmaficc, differs from all 
thofe hitherto mentioned, in this, that it is not apt to 
ite in fuppuration. This aim oft never happens 
in rheumatifm : but the difeafe fometimes p 

ifions of a tranfparent gelatinous fluid into the [heaths 

If wc may be . ;o fuppofe that 

fuc ns are frequent, it muit alio happen, that 

the effufed fluid is commonly reabforbed ; tor it has 

lorn happened, and never indeed to my obfervati- 

rable or permanent tumours, have been 

ed, or fuch as require to be opened, and to have 

uated. Such tumours, hoi 

other?, and the opening m: 

in 
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in them has produced ulcers difficult to heal. Vide i 
Storck. Ann. Med. II. 

m CCCCXLIX. 

With the circumftances mentioned from ccccxxxix. 
to ccccxlviii. the difeafe often continues for feveral 
weeks. It feldom, however, prove fatal ; and it rare- 
ly happens that the pyrexia continues to be confidera- 
bie for more than two or three weeks. While the 
pyrexia abates in its violence, if the pains of the joints 
continue, they are lefs violent, more limited in their 
place, being confined commonly to one or a few joints 
only, and are lefs ready to change their place. 

CCCCL. 

When the pyrexia attending rheumatifm has entire- 
ly ceafed ; when the fwelling, and particularly the 
rcdnefs of the joints, are entirely gone ; but when 
pains Mill continue to affect certain joints, which re- 
main ft iff, which feel uneafy upon motion, or upon 
changes of weather, the difeafe is named the Chro- 
nic Rheumatifm, as it very often continues for a long 
time. As the chronic is commonly the fequel of the 
acute rheumatifm, I think it proper to treat of tlic 
former alfo in this place. 

CCCCLI. 

The limits between the acute and chronic rheuma- 
tifm are not always exactly marked. 

When the pains are ftill ready to fhift their place; 
when they are efpecially fevere in the night time ; 
when, at the fame time, they are attended with fome 
degree of pyrexia, and with fome fwelling, and efpe- 
cially with fome rednefs of the joints ; the difeale is 
to be conlidered as ftill partaking the nature of thea- 
cute rheumatifm. 

But, when there is no degree of pyrexia remaining; 
when the pained joints are without rednefs; when they 
are cold and ftirT; when they cannot eafily be made 
to fweat ; or when, while a free and warm fwe*t is 

brought 
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brought out on the reft of the body, it is only clam- 
my and cold on the pained joints ; and when, efpeci- 
ally, the pains of thefe joints are increafed by cold, 
and relieved by heat applied to them ; the cafe is to 
be confidered as that of a purely chronic rheumatifra. 
CCCCLII. 
The chronic rbeumatifm may affect different joints; 
but is efpecially ready to affect thcfe joints which are 
furrounded with many mufcles, and thofe of which 
the mufcles are employed in the molt conftant and 
vigorous exertions. Such is the cafe of the vertebrae 
of the loins, the affeclion of which is named Lumba- 
go ; or that of the hip-joint, when the difeafe is nam- 
ed Ifchias, or Sciatica. 

CGCCLIII. 

Violent (trains and fpafms occurring on fudden and 
fomewhat violent exertions, bring on rheumatic af- 
fections, which at firft partake of the acute, but very 
foon change into the nature of the chronic rheumatifm. 
CCCCL1V. 

I have thus delivered the hiftory of rheumatifm ; 
and fuppofe, that, from what has been faid, the re- 
mote caufes, the diagnofis, and prognofis of the difeafe, 
may be understood. The diftincYion of the rheuma- 
tic pains from thofe refembling them, which occur in 
the fyphilis and fcurvy, will be obvious, either from 
the feat of thofe pains, or from the concomitant fymp- 
toms peculiar to thefe difeafes *. The dillinclion of 

rheu- 

* To diftinguifh the chronic rheumatifm from venereal or fcorbu- 
tic pains, is, however, in fome cafes, extremely difficult, and often 
requires the utmolt fagacity of the practitioner. A due-attention 
to the caufes of rheumatifm, recited in the foregoing articles, 
and a (hid examination whether the patient has been fubjectcd to 
thefe caufes. will fometimes determine the difeafe : but it often hap- 
pens, that the fame caufes which produce rheumatifm, alfo exacer- 
bate venereal and fcorbutic pains. No general rules can be delivered 
on thisfubjefk ; and the practitioner mutt truit to his own fagacity 
ion in this difficult diagnofit. 
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at will be more fully underftcod 
from slivered in the following chapter, 

CCCCLV. 
With 1 . the proximate caufe of rheumatifm, 

have been varicus opinions. It has bt-c. 
puted to a peculiar acrimony ; of which, however, in 
ordinary cafes, I can find no evidence ; and from the 
confideration of the remote caufes, the fymptoms, and 
cure of the difdafe, I think the fuppofition very ini- 
probable. 

The caufe of an Ifchias Nervofa affigned by Co- 
Nius, appears to me hypothetical, and is notfup* 
ported by cither the phenomena or method of cure. 
That, however, a difeafe of a iheumatic nature may 
be occafiohed by an acrid matter applied ro the iv 
is evident from the toothach, a rheumati ;n ge- 

nerally ariling from a carious tooth. 

That pains rdembling thofe of rheumatifm may a- 
rife from deep-feated fuppurations, we know from fomc 
cafes depending on fuch a caufe, and which, in their 
fymptoms, referable the lumbago or ifchias. 1 believe, 
however, that by a proper attention, thefe can 
pending on fuppuration, may be commonly di 
guifhee^Fpm the genuine cafes of lumbago and ifchi- 
as ; ano^Tfom what is laid in ccccxlviii. 1 judge it to 
be at leaft improbable, that a genuine lumbago or if- 
chias does ever end in fuppuration. 

CCCCLVI. 
' The proximate caufe of rheumatifm has been by 
many fuppofed to be a lentor of the fluids obflructing 
the veflHs of the part ; but the fame confideratf 
in ccxii. i, 2, 3, 4, and 5, will apply equally here 
for rejecting the fuppofition of a lentor. 
CCCCLVII. 
While I cannot, therefore, find cither evidence or rea- 
fonfor fuppofing that the rheumatifm depc : 
change in the (tale of the fluids, I muft conclude, that 
the proximate caule of acute rheumatifm, is common- 
ly 



1 
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y the fame with that of other inflammations not de- 
pending upon a c timulus. 
CCCCLVlfl. 

In the cafe of rheu natifm, 1 fuppofe* that the moft 
common remote c iu that, is. cold applied, ope- 

rates efpecially On the veflels oi , from th fe 

being- lefs covered dv a ct iulai texture than thofe of 
the intermediate parts of the limbs. I iuppofe fur- 
ther, that the application of cold produces a c mftric- 
tion of the extreme veflels on the furface, and at the 
fame time an increafe of tone or ph thefis 

in the courfe of them, from which arifes creaf- 

ed i npelus of the blood, and, at 1 e time, a re- 

finance to the free paflas/e >i it and c nfVquently in- 
flammation and pain. Furth< 1 Mm p f< , that the 
mce formed exeites the v i atrix to a further 

increafe of the impetus of the blood ; and, to fupport 
this, a cold ftage arifes, a fpafm is formed, and a py- 
rexia and phlogiftic diatheiis are produced in the whole 
fyftem. 

CCCCLIX. 

According to this explanation, the caufe of acute 
rheumatifm appears to be exactly analogous to that 
of the inflammations depending on an incie aj &d afflux 
of blood to a part while it is expofed to the action of 
cold. 

But there feems to be alfo, in the cafe of rheuma- 
tifm, a peculiar affection of the fibres of the mufcle6, 

Thefe fibres feern to be under fome degree of rigid- 
ity, and therefore lefs eafily admit of motion ; and 
are pained upon the exertions of it. 

It is alfo an affection of thefe fibres which gives an 
opportunity to the propagation of pains from one joint 
t ) another, along the courfe of the mulcles, and which 
pains are more icverely felt in the extremities of the 

Vol. I. G g mu- 
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mufcles terminating in the join's, becaufe, beyond 
thefe, the < fcillations are not ptopagated. 

This afFe&ion of the mufcular fibres attending rheu- 
matifm, feems to explain why (trains and fp.tfms pro. 
duce rheumatic affections ; and, upon the whole, 
(hows, that, with an inflammatory affection of the fan- 
guiferous fyftem, there is alfoin rheumatifm a peculiar 
affection of the mufcular fibres, which has a confides 
able fhare in producing the phenomena of the dii- 
eafe. 

CCCCLX. 

Having thus given my opinion of the proximate 
caufe of rheumatifm, I proceed to treat of the cure. 
CCCCLXI. 

Whatever difficulty may occur with refpeel to the 
explanation given (cccclviii. and cccclix ) this remains 
certain, that in acute rheumatifm, at leaft in all thofe 
cafes which do not arife from direct ftimuli, there is 
an inflammatory affeclion of the parts, and a phlogi- 
flic diatheiis in the whole fyftem ; and upon thefe is 
founded the method of cure, which frequent experi- 
ence has approved of. 

CCCCLXII. 

The cure therefore requires, in the firft place, an 
antiphlogiftic regimen, and particularly a total abfti- 
nence from animal food, and from all fermented or 
fpirituous liquors ; fubftituting a vegetable or milk 
diet, and the plentiful ufe of bland diluent drinks. 
CCCCLXHI. 

Upon the fame principle, (cccel ) at lead with per- 
haps the fame exception as above, blood-letting is the 
chief remedy of acute rheumatifm. The blood ought 
to be drawn in large quantity ; and the bleeding is 
to be repeated in proportion to the frequency, fulnefs, 
and hardnefs of the pulfe, and to the violence of the 
pain. For the moil part, large and repeated bleed- 
ings, during the firft days of the difeafc, feem to be 

ne- 
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ncceffary, and accordingly have been very much em- 
yed : but to this fome bounds are to befet ; for 
very profufe bleedings occafion a flow recovery, and, 
if not absolutely efteclual, are ready to produce a 
chronic rheumatifm. 

CCCCLXIV. 
To avoid that debility of the fviTem, which general 
bleedings are ready to occafion, the urgent fymptom 
of pain may be often relieved by topical bleedings ; 
and efpecially when any fwelling and rednefs have 
come upon a joint, the pain of it may be very certain- 
ly relieved by inch bleedings ; but, as the continuance 
of the difeai'e feems to depend more upon the phlogi- 
fiic diathefis of the wh,>le fyflero, than upon the af- 
fection of particular parrs, io topical bleedings will 
not always fupply the place of the general bleedings 
propofed above*. 

CCCCLXV. 
To take off the phlogiftic diathefis prevailing in this 
difeafe, purging may be ufeful, if procured by medi- 
cines 

* Thefe topical bleedings, however, have, by repeated experience 
been found of eflential advantage, e'peciolly ,vhen the partial inflam- 
mation has been very violent. 1 hty are bed performed by leeches, 
many of which ought to be applied all over the inflamed part. Cup- 
ping has been long the favourite practice of many phyficians, but it 
generally irritates more than the leeches : yet in cafes that require 
immediate relief, it is preferable to them. The Glauber, or Ep- 
fom falts, are the moll convenient purges in all cafes of acute rheu- 
matifm. Either of them may be given feparately, 01 joined with 
the infufum fennoe, as in the following formula : 
IJ>. Infus. Senna? Jiii. 

S/»l. Glauber, j ; fs. 

Tinct. Jalap. 5L 

Tincl. Aromat. jfs. 

M. f. hauft. 
The more fuddenly purges operate in acute rheumatifms, the more 
ic icious are they generally found ; and as large diluting warm thin 
liquor* c nfiderably accelerate the operation of all purges, fuch 
practice is never to be neglected in ti'efe cafes. Cream of tartar 
winy, mixed with twice its quantity of warm water, is a very pro- 
per think to afiilt the operation of purges. 
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cines which do not ftimulate the whole fyftem, fuch as 
neutral falts, and which have, in fame meafure, a refri- 
gerant power. Purging, however, is not fo power- 
ful as bleeding, in removing phlogiftic diathefis ; 
and, when the difeafe has become general and violent, 
frequent ftools are inconvenient, and even hurtful, by 
the motion and pain which they occafioii. 

CCCCLXVI. 
In acute rheumatifm, applications to the painful 
parts are of little i ervice. Fomentations, in the be- 
ginning of the difeafe, rather aggravate than relieve 
the pains. The rubefacients and camphire are more ef- 
fectual in relieving the pains ; but generally they only 
fhift the pain from one part into another, and do little to 
wards 'he cure of the general affection. B lifter ing,applif 
ed to the pained part, may alfo be very effectual in remo- 
ving the pain from it : hut will be of little ufe, except 
where the pains are much confined to one part. 

CCCCLXVIL 
The feveral remedies mentioned from ccccli, to 
cccclv. moderate the violence of the difeafe, and fome- 
times remove it entirely; but they fometimes fail in 
this, and leave the cure imperfect. The attempting 
a cure by large and repeated bleedings, is attended 
with many inconveniences, (fee ex].) and the moft ef- 
fectual and fafe method fearing this difeafe, is, after 
fome general bleeding* 1 r raking oft, or at leaft dimi- 
nishing, the phlogiftic diathefis, to employ fweatingj 
conducted by the rul n clxViii, and clxix*. 

:CCCL XVIII. 
Opiates, except where they are directed to procure 

fv. ! 
* Sweating | s moll effectual in this difeafe, when produc 
Dover's powder. The dofe of it is it or ingrains, repeated at in? 
tervals, of two or three hour.-,, till a fwcat be product : 
drinks are to be ufed with it; and it may be neceffary to obferve, 
that they ought tobt fuch as are bland, and by no means ftimubt? 
ing; viz. barley-water, lintieed-tea, iter-grucl, &c. 
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fvveat, always prove hurtful in every flage of this dif- 

CCCCLXI 

The peruvian bark has been fuppofed a remedy in 
fome ca'cs of this difeafe ; but we 'have feldom found 
it ufeful, and in fome cafes hurtful, it appears to me 
to be fit in thofe cafes only, in which the phlogiftic 
diathefis is already much abated, and where, at thefame 
time, the exacerbations of the difeafe are manifefUy 
periodical, with confiderable remiffions interpofedf. 
CCCCLXX. 

Calomel, and fome other preparations of mercury, 
have been recommended in the acute rheumatifu ; 
but I believe they are ufeful only in cafes of the chro- 
nic kind, or at lead in cafes approaching to the nature 
of thefe. 

CCCCLXXL 

Having now treated fully of the cure of the acute 
rheu/natifm, I proceed to treat of the cure *>f the chro- 
nic, which is fo frequently a fequel of the former. 
CCCCLXX1I. 

The phenomena of the. purely chronic rheu 

m nt-oned 

* Not with Handing this caution, many practitioners 1 
:cially when joined with camphor, to procure ■ 
rheumatifm. This com > increafe the | 

thefis, and con/Vquently muft be hurtful. In the rheiir 

matifm, indeed, camphor and opium together form a 1 ..edi- 

•ine. The do: his : 

Ijo- Camphor, gr. vi. 
Sp. Vini, gutt. ::. 
Opii ?j. i. 

Tart Vitriol gr. xv. 
Syr. q. f. M. f. bolus. 
t Bmk- is always an ambiguoqs remedy it) rn , ai;d 

on its firft introduction into praftice it was thought to occalion or 
10c the difeafe: Wherever an inflammatory diathefis prew.il-, the 
Peruvian bark is always an improper medicine, and it has been found 
xperience to he manifeftly hurtful in th( 1 ■'.■> lJ '' i«fl*«*- 

«>ry date of the rheumatifm. 
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d in ceccxxxix, and ccccxl. lead me to eon- 

, that its proximate caufe is an atony, both of the 

-ve'Tels and of the mufcular fibres of the part af- 

fecled, together with a degree of rigidity and contrac- 

in tiie latter, fuch as frequently attends them iq 

a Mate of atony. 

CCCCLXXIIT. 
Upon this view of the proximate caufe, the gene- 
ra indication of cure mult be, to reftore the activity 
and vigour of the vital principle in ihe part; and the 
remedies for this difeafe, which experience has ap- 
proved of, are chiefly fuch as are manifestly fuited io 
the indication propoled; 

CCCCLXXIV. 
Thefe remedies are ekher external or internal. 
The external are, the fupporting the heat of the 
part, by keeping it conftantly covered with flannel ; 
the increafing the heat of the part by external heat, 
applied cither in a dry or in a humid form; the dili- 
gent ufeof the flefh-brufh, or other means of friction; 
the application of electricity in fparks or mocks; the 
cation of cold* water by affufion or immerfionj 
cation of effential oils of the molt warm and 
i rating kind ; the application of fait brine ; and, 
, the employment ofcxercife, either of the part 
itfelffo far as it can eafily bear it, or of the whole bo- 
dy by riding or other mode of Reflation. 

ccccLxxy. 

The internal remedies arc-, i. Large dofes of eJlon- 
rial oil drawn frcm refinous fubftances, fuch as turpen- 
tine-]- ; 2. Subftances containing fuch oils, as guai- 

ac* ; 



* This, when compared with article 458 and others, Teems to be 

graphical error, and the author meant warm. Practice 

mces of chronic rheumatifm being occafioned bv coid 
[ng. 

■\ Turpentine Is an extremely heating oil, as indeed are al! tire 
; its uie therefore requires the greatcft caution. TIic 
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ac* ; 3. Volatile alkaline fairs : 4. Thefe, or other 
medicines directed to procure fweut,(clxix.) and, I 
ly, Calomel-f, or other preparation of mercury, in 
; fmall dofcs, continued for fome time. 
CCCCLXXVI. 
Thefe (cccclxiii, cccclxiv.) are the remedies fuccefs- 
fully employed in the purely chronic rheuraatifm ; 
and there are ftill others recommended, as bleeding 
general and topical, burning, bliltering, and ifTues: but 
thefe appear to me to be chiefly, perhaps only, ufeful 
when the difeafe ftill partakes of the nature of acute 
rheumalii'm^. 

C II A P. 

dofe is from 8 to 15 drops on a piece of flip;?.!. Venice turpentine 
may be more conveniently given in the form <>i an emulfion, 1> 
folving it in water bv means of yolks or eggs. Two fcrupl 
turpentine is the ordinary dofe ; and when given in this liquid and 
diluted date, is much preferable to the oil. 

* The officinal preparations ol guaiacum, are an extract of the 
wood, a folution of the gum in rectified fpirit, another in volatile 
alkali, and an empyreumatical oil. The gum may he given in the 
quantity of 15 or 20 grains for a dofe, cither in a bolus, or made 
into an emulfion with yolk of egg anu an ounce or two of water : 
In larger quantities is is too purgative. The volatile elixir of the- 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia is an excellent form, as the vol.itivc fpirit 
promotes the medicinal virtue of the guaiacum The dofe of it is 
from a drachm to half an ounce, morning and evening, in any conve- 
nient vehicle ; a tea-cupful of milk is the belt, as it (heaths in f< 
raeafure the pungency of the medicine. Guaiacum is very conve- 
niently joined with rubatb and magnefia, when we find that fuch a 
dofe of it, as is neceflary for procuring a fufficient opening, would 
be too heating. A formula of this kind is defcribed in the note on 
article 559. 

f Calomel, perhaps, has only been fervieeable in venereal cafes. 

J The diet in the cure of chronic rheumatifm ought to be gene- 

s and full. In many cafes, especially among people in poor cir- 

■ cumllanccs, good living, with two or three glafles of merry in the 

■ has cured the difeafe without any medicines. One material 

, circumitance ought not to be omitted : viz. that the cure is much 

i impeded by cottivenefs : if, therefore, the guaiacum does not procure 

', .notions in the day. it will be neceflary to give along wi 

c warm lnxative. The tinftura facra is a proper medicine in thefe 
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C II A P. XIU. 
OF THE TOOTHACH, OR ODONTAGIA. 

CCCCLXXVIL 

I HAVE formerly confidered this difeafe as a fpccics 
of Rheumatifm to be treated upon the fame princi- 
ples as thofe delivered in the preceding chapter; but 
now, from more attentive confideration, I ana led to 
coniider the toothach as a diftinct difeafe. Whilft the 
moil of what has been delivered .in the laft chapter 
proceeds upon the fuppofition that the rheumatifm de- 
pends upon a certain ftate of the blood-vetfels and of 
the motion of the blood in them, without this being 
produced by the irritation of any acrid matter appli- 
ed : I judge, that in the toothach, though there are of- 
ten the fame circumftances in the ftate of the blood- 
veflels as in the cafes of rheumatifm, thele circum- 
ftances in toothach always arife from the application 
of an acrid matter to the nerves of the teeth. 
CCCCLVIII. 

This difeafs is often no other than a pain felt in a 
particular tooth, without any inflammatory affection be- 
iffl&at the fame time communicated to the neighbouring 
parts. This, however, is rarely the cafe ; and for the 
moft part, together with the pain of the tooth there 
is fome degree of pain and of inflammatory affection 
communicated to trie neighbouring parts, fometimes 
to the whole of thofe on the fame ride of the head 
with the affected tooth 

CCCCLXXIX. 

This inflammatory affection feems to me to be al- 
ways an affection of mufcles, and of the membranous 

parts 

caf"es : its Hofe is from one to two ounces : As is alfo the el 
cru/n ©f the Edinburgh College Pharmacopoeia, its dofe m 
from a drachm to half an ounce, as cccafion may require. 
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parts connected without any tendency to fuppuration • 
and fuch an affection, as is excited by cold in fimilar 
parts elfewhere. It is from thefe c ire um fiances that 
I conclude the affection to be of the rheumatic kind 
CCCCLXXX. 

It is poflible that the mufcles and membranes of the 
jaw may be affedted by the fame caufes which pro- 
duce the rheumatifm in other parts ; and it is alfo pof- 
fible, that a rheumatic diathefis at firft produced by 
irritation, may fubfift in the mufcles and membranes 
of the jaw, fo that the inflammatory affection may be 
renewed by certain caufes without any new applica- 
tion of acrid matter : but I am perfuaded that either 
of thefe occurrences are very rare, and I have never 
been able to afcertain any cafes of toothach to be of 
thefe kinds. I confider it, therefore, as highly proba- 
ble that this rheumatic affedtion of the jaws which we 
name toothach, is always dependent upon fome im- 
mediate application of acrid matter to the nerves of 
the teeth. 

CCCCLXXXI. 

It is however to be obferved, that this application 
of acrid matter does not always excite a pain in the 
tooth itfelf, or an inflammatory affedtion of the nei 
bouring parts ; but that it very often operates by pro- 
ducing a diathefis only ; fo that cold applied to the 
neighbouring parts does excite both a pain in the 
tooth, and an inflammatory affection of the neighbour- 
ing parts which did not appear before. 

There feein to be alfo certain ftates of the body, 
which operate upon the fame diathefis, fo as to pro- 
duce toothach. Such feems to be the cafe of preg- 
nant women, who are more liable to toothach than 
other women. There are probably alfo fome cafes of 
increafed irritability which render perfons more fub- 
jedt to toothach. Thus women are more liable to 

Vol. I. H h the 
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the difeafe than men, and particularly women liable to 
hyfteric affections. 

CCCCLXXXII. 
The acrid matter producing this difeafe feems to 
be generated firft in the hard fubftances of the 
teeth j and as it often appears firft upon the external 
furface of thefe, it might be fufpected to arife from the 
application of external matters to the teeth : but as 
the production of this acrimony is often begun in the 
internal cavity of the teeth, where the operation of 
external matters cannot be fufpected, and as even 
when it begins upon the external parts of the teeth, 
the operation of the caufe is at firft in a fmall portion 
of the teeth only, that it is difficult to fuppofe that 
any matter externally applied could act in fuch a parti- 
al manner ; fo it is prefumed that the acrid matter oc-' 
caiioning the toothach is produced by fome vice ori- 
ginating in the fubftance of the tooth ltfelf. "When 
it begins upon the external furface, it is on the ena- 
mel ; but upon the internal furface, it muft be in the 
bony part. From what caufes it arifes in either of 
thefe fubftances, I do not at all know ; but I fufpett that 
it often arifes from fome more general fault in the fiu- 
ids of the body. The frequent ufe of mercury, efpe- 
cially when thrown much upon the mouth, and the 
ftate of the fluids in fcurvy, feem both to give a difpo- 
fition to a canes in the teeth ; and it is poffible that 
fome other acrimonious ftates of the fluids may have 
the fame effect. 

CCCCLXXXI1I. 
A caries in fome part of the teeth, whether arifmg 
upon their internal furface or upon their external, 
proceeding lb far as to reach the nerves in the cavity 
of the teeth is pretty manifeftly the caufe of toothach, 
and of the firft attacks of it : but when the cavity of 
the teeth has been opened, fo that the external air or 
other matters can reach the cavity, thefe are often the 

exciting 
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exciting caufes of toothach, and ferve to prove in ge- 
neral, that acrid matters applied to the nerves occalion 
the difeafe. 

CCCCLXXXIV. 

What is the nature of the matter produced in the 
caries of the teeth, I do not understand, nor have I 
found any proper corrector of it ; but I prefume it to 
be of the putrid kind, as it often taints the breath with 
a fetid odour. 

CCCCLXXXV. 

In the cure of this difeafe, a long experience has 
mown, that the extraction of the carious tooth proves 
the moft effectual, and very often the only effectual, 
remedy of the difeafe. But as in fome cafes this ex- 
traction is not proper, and as in many cafes it is ob- 
ftinately avoided, other means of curing the difeafe, 
or at leaft of relieving the pain, have been fought for 
and much practifed. 

CCCCLXXXVI. 

Among thefe remedies, thofe are likely to be the 
moft effectual which entirely deftroy the affected ner\ e, 
or at lcafl fo much of it as is expofed to the action of 
the acrid matter in the tooth. When an opening is 
made into the cavity of the tooth, the nerve of it may 
be deftroyed moft certainly by the actual cautery ; 
and may it alfo poffibly be done by the application of 
potential cauftics, either of the alkaline or acid kind. 
CCCGLXXXVIL 

When thefe remedies cannot be rendered effectual, 
relief may often be obtained by diminifhing the fen- 
libility of the nerve affected, by the application of o- 
piura, or of the more acrid aromatic oils*, and direct- 
ly to the nerve in the tooth. It appears alfo, that the 

fenfibi- 

* The Oleum Origani is the oil generally ufed for this purpofe. 
Great care rauft be taken in ufing either thefe acrid eflential oils, or 
the vitriolic or other mineral acids, that no part of them touch the 
gums. 
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fenfibility of the affected nerve may often be for fome 
time diminifhed by the external application of opium 
to the extremities of thofe nerves in the fkin, which 
are branches of the fame fifth pair of nerves with 
thofe of the teeth. 

CCCCLXXXVIII. 

When the difeafe conlifts entirely in a pain of the 
nerve of the tooth, without any confiderable affection 
communicated to the neighbouring parts, the reme- 
dies already mentioned are thofe efpecially to be em- 
ployed ; but when the difeafe conliits very much in an 
inflammatory affection of the mufcles and membranes 
of ihe jaw, and when at the fame time there is little 
or no accefs for the abovementioned remedies to the 
affected nerve, other meafures are to be employed for 
relieving the difeafe. 

CCCCLXXXIX. 

If the difeafe be attended with any general phlogif- 
tic diathefis of the fyftem, or with any conliderable 
degree of pyrexia, a general bleeding may be ufeful 
in relieving the difeafe; but thefe circumilances oc- 
cur very rarely, and the difeafe is for the molt part 
a purely topical affection ; in which, as I obferved be- 
fore, a general bleeding is of very little fervice. As 
this difeafe, however, is a topical inflammation, it 
might be fuppofed that topical bleedings would be ve- 
ry ufeful, and fometimes they are fo ; but it is feldom 
that their effects are either confiderable or perma- 
nent. The reafons of this I take to be that the dif- 
eafe does not confiit in an affection of the blood-veffeh 
alone, as in the ordinary cafes of rheumatifm ; but in 
a peculiar affection of the fibres both of the mufcles 
and of the vefTels of the part induced by irritation. 
The inerricacy of topical bleedings is with me a proof 
of the difeafe being of the latter kind. 

ccccxc. 

The remedies therefore neceffary to give relief in 

this 
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this difeafe, are thofe which take off the fpafm of the 
vetfels, and efpecially of the mufeks and membranes 
affected. Such as bliftering, brought as near to the 
part affected as can be conveniently done*; and fuch 
are alfo increafed excretions excited in the neighbour- 
ing parts, as of the faliva and mucus of the mouth 
by the ufe of acrid mafticatories§. It is often fuffici- 
ent to excite a flrong fenfation in the neighbouring 
parts ; as by eau de luce, fpirit of lavender, or hun^ 
gary water muffed up the noftrils ; or by the vitriolic 
aether properly applied to the cheek. It is upon the 
fame footing ilia'-. 1 fuppofe brandy or other ardent 
fpirit held in the mouth is often oi'fervice. 
CCCCXCI. 
There are cafes of toothach in which it does not 
appear that the difeafe arifes from an acrid matter im- 
mediately applied to the nerve of a tooth j but from 

the 

* Blifters are applied mofl fuccefsfnlly behind the cars, fuch ap- 
plications however, are always troublefome ; and their effeds arc 
often doubtful, other milder ftimulants frequently anfver all the in- 
tention of blifters, and by many pra&itioners are thought to be 
equally efficacious. The applications generally ufed are camphorated 
fpirit, or volatile alkali. This laft, either alone, or mixed with an 
equal quantity of oil of almonds, rubbed on the jaw, the part being 
kept warm by a piece of flannel, has often been found extremely 
ufeful. Warmth, any how produced on the part, always gives re- 
lief; while, on the contrary, cold always exafperates the fymptoms : 
hence the propriety of covering the jaws with flannel, and avoiding 
a cold ftream of air. 

§ Thefe are horfe-radifh, fcurvy-grafs, the gi eater celandine, 
with fome others ; but the radix pytethri is the befi. In fome Phar- 
macopoeia, but I do not recoiled which, there is a formula, called 
Trochifci Sialagogi, to the bed of my remembrance, as follow! : 
R. Piilv. Rad. Pyrcthri, 51'. 
Gum. Maflich. gfs. 
01. Caryopbyll. Aromat. 
01. Marjoranas a a 31. 
Cera? Alb. g. f. ut. f. Trochifci. 
One of thefe held in the mouth, or chewed, promote? a copious 
barge of faliva, by warming and ftiroulal / glands. 
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the external application of cold, or fome other caufes 
immediately applied to the mufcles and membranes of 
the jaw ; and which therefore feem to require fome 
remedies different from thefe abovementioned. But 
in fuch cafes, it is to be fufpected, that the effects of 
cold or of other fuch caufes are owing to a diathefis 
produced by an acrid matter applied to the nerve of 
a tooth, and continuing in fome meafure to act there ; 
and we have accordingly often found, that the action 
of thofe external caufes were to be obviated only by 
the extraction of the tooth from which the diathefis 
had arifen. 



CHAP. XIV, 
OF THE GOUT. 

CCCCXCII. 

THE Gout, not only as it occurs in different per^ 
fons, but even as it occurs in the fame perfon at 
different times, isadifeafe of fuch various appearance, 
that it is difficult to render the hiftory of it complete 
and exact, or to give a character of it that will uni- 
verfally apply. However, I mail endeavour to defcribe 
the difeafe as it mod commonly appears, and to mark 
the varieties of it as well as I can. From fuch a hif- 
tory I expect that a general character may be given ; 
and fuch I think is the following, as given in the laft 
edition of our Nofology : 

GEN. XXIII. PODAGRA. 
Morbus hasreditarius, oriens fine caufa externa evi- 
dente, fed praeeunte plerumque ventriculi afftctione 
lnfolita; pyrexia; dolor ad articulum et plerumque 

pedis 
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pedis pollici,certe pedum et manuum juncluris, potif- 
limum infeitus ; per intervalla revertens, et fepe cum 
ventriculiet internarum partium affe&ionibus alter- 
nans. 

CCCCXCIII. 

The Goyt is generally a hereditary difeafe: butfome 
perfons, without hereditary difpofition, ieem to acquire 
it ; and, in fome a hereditary difpofition may be coun- 
terafted by various caufes. Thefe circumftances may 
feem to give exceptions to our general pofition; but 
the facts directly fupporting it are very numerous. 
CCCGXC1V. 

This difeafe attacks efpecially the male fex : but it 
fometimes, though more rarely, attacks alfo the fe- 
male*. The females liable to it are thofe of the more 

robufl: 

* Hippocrates fays, that women feldom have the gout, and ne- 
\er before the difappearance of the catemenia. In his time and 
country, perhaps, the ladies were more temperate than they were 
in other ages and in other places. We find the gout a familiar dif- 
eafe among the Roman ladies ; which, Seneca, in his ninety-fikh 
- epiltle julUy afcribes to the luxurious living and debaucheries, io. 
which they indulged without controul. 

As the whole of that epiltle is an excellent account of the dire- 
ful effects of high living and debauchery, it may not be unaccepta- 
ble to the young practitioner, who, perhaps, might otherwife be 
unacquainted with fo jutt a defciiption of luxurious living, and its 
concomitant evils. Independent of its containing a minute relation 
of Roman cuftoms, which makes it a valuable morfel for antiqua- 
ries, it may be read with peculiar advantage by the young phyfi- 
cian. 

As an apology for giving it in the original, I fhall fay of Seneca 
what an elegant Englilh writer fays of Cicero ; that any tranflation 
of his nervous language, is like the faint glimmerings of a taper 
compared with the blazing light of the meridian fun. 

Medicina quandam paucarum fuit fcientia herbarum, quibus 
fifterctur fanguis fluens, vulncra coierent paulatim. Deinde in banc 
pervenit tarn multiplicem vaiietatem. Nee mirum tft : tunc illam 
minus negotii habuifle, firmis adhuc, folidifque corporibus, eL fa- 
cilicibo, nee per artem voluptatemque corrupto. Qui poflquam 
cccpit, non ad tolendum, fed ad irritandarn, famern quaeri, et in- 
vents funt multa? conditursr, quibus auviditas excitareter : qua de- 
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robufl and full habits; and it very often happens to 
i'uch long before the mcnftnial evacuation has cealed. 

fiderantibus aiimenta erant, onera funt plenis. Indc pallor, et ner- 
vorum vino madentium tremor, et miferabilior ex cruditatibus quam 
ex fame macies. Inde incerti labantium pedes, et lempcr qualig in 
ipfa ebrietate titubatio. Inde in totam cutem humor admiftus, dif- 
tentus venter, dum male aiTuefcit plus c:;pcre, quampoterat. Inde 
fuffufio lumlaebilis, et decolar vultus, tabeique in fe putreicentium, 
tt retorTi digiti articulis obrigefcentibus, neivorum line fenfujaccn- 
tium, torpor aut palpitatio fine intermiffione vibrantium. Quid 
capitis vergines dicam ? Quid oculorum auriumquc tormenta, el 
cerebri aeituantis verminationes, etomni per quae exoneramur inter- 
m's ulceribusafj$&a ? Innumerabilia praeterea ftbvium genera, aliarum 
impetufubeuntfum, aliarum tenui pefte repentium, aliarum cumhor- 
rore et multa mtmbroruni quailatione venientium ? Quid alios re- 
ferum innumerabilos morbos, fupplicia luxuri32 ? Immunes erantab 
iltis malis qui nondum fe deliciis iolverant, qui fibi imperabant, fibi 
miniftrabant. Corpora opera ac vero iabore durabant, autcuriude- 
fatigati, aut venatu, aut tellure verfata. Excipiebat lllor v.ibusqui 
nifi efurieutibus placere non poterat. Itaque nihil opus erat tarn 
magna medicorum fupelle&iie, nee tot ferrameniis atque pyxidibus. 
Simplex erat ex fimplice caufa valetudo. Multos morbox muila fer- 
cula feceiunt. Vide quantum rerum. perunam guLm tranfkurarum 
permifceat luxuria, terrarum marifque vallatrix. Neceife emtaquc 
inter fe tarn diveifa diffideant, et baufta mali digeranti , ;liisolio 
nitentibus. Nee mirum, :,uodinconttans variufque ex dilcordi cibo 
morbus eit, et ilia ex coutrariis naturae paribus in eudem compulfa 
redundant. Inde tarn nulio asgrotamus genere quam vivimus. 
imus ille medicorum, et hujus fcientiae conditor, feminis nee cupil- 
los dufluere dixit, nee pedes laborare. Atqui has jam et capitis 
deliituuntur, et pedibus segrae funt. Non mutata feminarum •i- 
tura, fed vita ell. Nam cum virorum licentiam aequa verint, corpo- 
rum quoqe virilium vitia requaverunt, Non minus per vigilant, non mi- 
nus potant, et oleo et mero viros provocant. ^Equeinvitisingefta vif- 
ccribus per os reddunt, et vinum omne vomitu remetiuntur ; asque 
nivem rodunt, folatium llomachi aeftuantis. Libidhd vero nee ma- 
ribusquidem cedunt, pati natas Dii illasdcaeque male perdant : adeo 
perverfum cemmentae genus impudicifiae viros ineuut. Qmd ergo 
mirandum elt, maximum medicorum ac naturaeperitiflimum, inmtn- 
dacio prehenui, cum tot femina.'podagricae calvaeque fint. Benefi* 
cium lexua iui vitiis perdiderunt ; et quia feminam cxerunt, damna- 
tx funt morbi: viriiibus. Antiqui medici nefciebant dare eibum f«- 
pius, et vino fulciri venas cadentes ; nefciebant faniem cmittere, et 
duitiuum xgrotatioucm baineo fudoribufque laxarc ; nefciebant cru- 
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I have found it occurring in feveral females, wh'ofe 
menftrual evacuations were more abundant than ufual. 

ccccxcv. 

This difeafe feldom attacks eunuchs, and when it 
does, they feem to be thofe who happ*i to be of a ro- 
buft habit, to lead an indolent lire, and live very 
full. 

ccccxcvi. ^ 

The gout attacks efpecially men of robuft and large 
bodies, men of large heads, of full and corpulent ha- 
bit?, and men whofe fkin is covered with a thicker 
rttc mucofum, which gives a coarfer furface. 1 
CCCCXCVII. 

If, with the ancients, we might afcertain, by certain 
terms, the temperaments of men, I would fay, that 
the gout attacks efpecially men of a cholerk-fanguiv.e 

Vol. I. I i tern- 

rum vinculo, brachiorumque, latentem vim, et in medio fedentem, 
adextrema revocare. Non erat necefle circumfpicere multa auxili- 
orum genera cum eflent periculorum pauciflima. Nunc autem quam 
longe procefferunt mala veletudinis \ Has ufuras voluptatum pendi- 
mus, ultra modum fafque concupitarum. Innurnerabiies efle mor- 
bos miraris ? Coquos uumcra. Ceffat omne itudium : et liberalia, 
profefii, fine ulla frequentia, defertii angulis praelident. In rhcto- 
rum ac phiiofophorum fcholis folitudo eft. At quam celebres culi- 
nse Cunt? Quanta nepotum focos juventus premit r Tranfco pucro- 
nim iufelicium greges ; quos poft tranfa&a convivia alias cubiculi 
contnmehae expectant. Tranfco agmina exoletorum per nationts co- 
lorefque defcripta : et eadem omnibus levitas fit, eadem prima? men- 
fura ianguinis, eadem lpecies capillovum, ne quis cut " redtioriit 
" coma, ctilpulis mifcatur. Tranfeo piftorum turbam, traofeo 
" miriiitratorum, per quos figno dato ad inftrendam ccenam diicurri- 
M tur. Dii boni quantum hominum unus venter exercet ! Quid tu 
" iHosbolcto , voluptarium venerium, nihil oculti operisjudicasfa- 
" cere, etiamfi prcetentanti non furant ? Quid tu illam acftivam ni« 
*' vem non put as callum jeci noribus obducere ? Quid ilia oftrea, in- 
" ertiffimam carnem, ccenofaginatam, nihil exillimas limefae gravi- 
inferred Qi::d illud fociorum garum, pretiofam pilciuiu ia- 
" niem, non credis urere falfatabc pra:cordia ? Quid i :1a purulenta, 
" et quae rantum non ab ipfo vifceiibus extingui ? Quam fcedi atque 
" peltilciites ructus knit, quantum faltidium fui, cxhalantibus cra- 
14 pulam retercm i" 
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perament, and that it very feldom attacks the 
Jy fanguine or melancholic. It is, however, very 
difficult to treat this matter with due precilion. 

CCCCXCVIII 

The gout feldom attacks perfons employed in con- 
flant bodily labour, or perfons who live much upon 
vegetable aliment. It is alfo faid to be lefs frequent 
among thofe people who make no ufe of wine or o- 
ther fermented liquors. 

CCCCXCIX. 
The gout does not commonly attack men, till after 
the age of five and thirty; and generally not till a 
flill later period. There are indeed inftances of the 
gout occurring more early ; but thefe are few in com- 
parifon of the numbers which agree with what we 
have given as the general rule. When the difeafe 
does appear early in life, it feems to be in thofe in 
whom the hereditary difpolition is very ftrong, and to 
whom the remote caufes to be hereafter mentioned 
have been applied in a coniiderable degree. 

D. 
As the gout is a hereditary difeafe, and affecls efpe- 
cially men of a particular habit, its remote caufes may 
be confidered as predifponent and occafional. 

DL 
The predifponent caufe, fo far as exprefied by ex- 
ternal appearances or by the general temperament, we 
have already marked ; and phyficians have been very 
confident in afligning the occafional caufes : but, in a 
d-eafe depending fo much upon a predifpofition, the 
ailigning occafional caufes muft be uncertain; as 
le predifpofed, the occafional caufes may not al- 
appear, and in perfons not predifpofed, they may 
appear without effect. This uncertainty mufl parti- 
rlv affect the cafe of the gout; but I fhall offer 
what appears to me moil probable on the fubjecl. 

DII. 
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DII. 

The occafional caufes of the gout feem to be of 
t\vo kinds. Firft, thofe which induce a plethoric 
ftate of the body. Secondly, thofe which, in pletho- 
ric habits, induce a Hate of debility. 

diii. 

Of the firft kind are a fedentary indolent manner of 
life, a full diet of animal food, and the large ufe of 
wine or of other fermented liquors. Thefe circum- 
ftances commonly precede the difeafe ; and if there 
fhould be any doubt of their power of producing it, 
the facl:, however, will be rendered fufficiently proba- 
ble by what has been obferved in ccccxcviii. 

DIV. 

Of the fecond kind of occafional caufes which in- 
duce debility are, excefs in venery* ; intemperance 
in the ufe of intoxicating liquors § ; indigeftion, pro- 
duced either by the quantity or quality of aliments f ; 
much application to ftudy or bufinefs"}; ; night-watch- 

I i 2 ing || ; 

* Why excefs of venery fhould be caufe of gout, has much en- 
gaged the attention of medical writers, and various reafons have 
been given why it fhould produce fuch an effect. There is not the 
lead doubt of the fa£t, though fome authors have ventured to deny 
it, and have excluded the excefs of venery from being a caufe of 
gout. It produces gout not primarily, but fecondarily, if I may 
be allowed the expreflion, by inducing a general Hate of debility, 
and by weakening the power of digeftion, both of which circum- 
ftances arc caufes of the gout. 

§ By intemperate drinking the a&ion of the ftomach and bpw< Is 
becomes extremely feeble and languid, if it be not wholly deft royed ; 
hence continual indigeftions, to which the origin of the gout is at- 
tributed. 

f Both the quantity and the quality of the aliments may produce 
indigeftion ; and hence the indulging in too great a quantity of ali- 
ment, as well as in that which is of an indigeiUble nature, are fecon- 
dary caufes of the gout : viz. caufes which induce a Hate of debi- 

X Much application to ftudy may doubtlefa induce indigeftion, and 
thus incrcafe the general ftate of ddibity : it is not, however, by 
intenfe, or deep thinking merely, that men grow pale amid their 
books, but by the fedentary life which men generally lead, and the 
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ing || ; exceffive evacuations ^|" ; the ceafing of ufual 
labour*; the fudden change from a very full to a 
very fpare diet § ; the large ufe of acids and ace- 
fcents f ; and, laftly, cold % applied to the lower 
extremities. 

DV. 

The firft (dtii.) feem to act by increasing the pre- 
difpofition. The laft (div.) are commonly the excit- 
ing caufes, both of the firft attacks, and of the repeti- 
tions of the difeafe. 

DVI. 

It is an inflammatory affection of fome of the joints, 
which efpecially conftitutes what we call a paroxymi 
of the gout. This fometimes comes on fuddenly 
without any warning, but is is generally preceded by 
feveral fymptoms ; fuch as the ceaiing of a fweating 
which the feet had been commonly aifecled with be- 
fore ; an unufual coldnefs of the feet and legs ; a fre- 
quent numbnefs, alternating with a fenfe of prickling 
along the whole of the lower extremities ; frequent, 
cramps of the rnufcles of the legs; and an unufual 
turgefcence of the veins. 

DVII, 

untimdylucubratinnsinwIiichtheyinconfideratclyintJulfre. Much ap- 
plication to bufinefs can only be an occafional caufe of the gout, when 
th'ebufinefs requires a fedentary and inactive life ; but as molt bufinefs 
requires activity, attention to bufinefs is fi. Horn the caufe of gout. 

|| The want of fleep is always a caufe of indigeftion, and in- 
creafes debility more perhaps, when car- fed to excefiT, than any other 
of the circa, nfrances mentioned by the author. 

«[ Tint large evacuations induce debility is fufficfently evident. 
Nothing more effectually promotes digeftion than proper excr- 
cife ; the leaving off accuftomed labour mult therefore neceflarily 
induce indigeftion and consequent debility. 

§ Why this induces debility is evident. See note on article 549. 

f That acids, by impairing the digeftiVe powers of the ilomach] 
may produce debility, is what every practitioner allows. 

% Ho k v cold thus applied, can produce a ftate of debility, is not 
-.'■ry evident. It is, however, one of the occafional caufesof gout, 
as experience fuihcientlv teftiiies. 
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. DV1I. 

While thefe fymptoms take place in the lower ex- 
tremities, the whole body is affected with iome degree 
of torpor and languor, and the functions of the fto- 
mach in particular are more or lefs difturbed. The 
appetite is diminifhed, and flatulency, or other fymp- 
toms of indigeltion, are felt. Thefe fymptoms, and 
thoie of dvi. take place for leveral days, fometimes 
for a week or two, before a paroxyfm comes on : but 
commonly, upon the day immediately preceding it, 
the appetite becomes greater than ufual. 

DVIII. 
The circumftances of paroxyfms are the following. 
Thty come on mod commonly in the fpring, and 
fooner or later according as the vernal heat fucceeds 
fooner or later to the winter's cold ; and perhaps foon- 
er or later alfo according as the body may happen to 
be more or lefs expofed to viciffitudes of heat and 
cold, 

DIX. 
The attacks are fometimes felt firft in the evening, 
but more commonly about two or three o'clock of the 
morning. The paroxyfm begins with a pain affecting 
one foot, moft commonly in the ball or firft joint of 
the great toe, but fometimes in other parts of the foot. 
With the coming on of this pain, there is commonly 
more or lefs of cold fhivering, which, as the pain in- 
creafes, gradually ceaies, and is fucceeded by a hot 
ftage of pyrexia, which continues for the fame time 
with the pain itfelf. From the firft attack, the pain 
becomes by degrees more violent, <md continues in 
this ftate with great reftleflhefs of the whole body, till 
next midnight, after which it gradually remits; and, 
after it has continued for twenty-four hours from the 
firft attack, it commonly ceafes very entirely, and with 
the coming on of a gentle fweat, allows the patient to 
fall aileep. The patient, upon coming out of this deep 

in 
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in the morning, finds the pained part affeded with 
fome rednefs and fwelling, which, after having con- 
tinued tor fome days, gradually abate. 

DX. 

When a paroxyfm has thus come on, although the 
violent pain after twenty-four hours be confiderably 
abated, the patient is not entirely relieved from it. 
For fome days he has every evening a return of more 
confiderable pain and pyrexia, and which continue with 
more or lefs violence till morning. After continuing in 
this manner for feveral days, the difeafe fometimes 
goes entirely off, not to return till after a long interval. 

DXI. 

When the difeafe, after having thus remained for 
fome time in a joint ; ceafes very entirely, it general- 
ly leaves the perfon in very perfect health, enjoying 
greater eafe and alacrity in the functions of both body 
and mind, than he had for a long time before experi- 
enced. 

DXII. 

At the beginning of the difeafe, the returns of [t 
are fometimes only once in three or four years : but, 
after fome time, the intervals become fhorter, and the 
attacks become annual ; afterwards they come twice 
each year, and at length recur feveral times during the 
whole courfe of autumn, winter, and fpring ; and as 
it happens that, when the firs are frequent, the pa- 
roxyfms become alfo longer, fo, in the advanced (late 
of the difeafe, the patient is hardly ever tolerably free 
from it, except perhaps for two or three months in 
fummer. 

DXIII. 

The progrefs of the difeafe is alfo marked by the 
parts which it afFe&s. At firft, it commonly affects 
one foot only ; afterwards every paroxyfm affects 
both feet, the one after the other ; and, as the difeafe 
continues to recur, it not only affects both feet at 

once, 
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once, but after having ceafed in the foot which was 
fecondly attacked, returns again into the foot firft af- 
fected, and perhaps a fecond time alfo into the other. 
Its changes of place are not only from one foot to the 
other, but alfo from the feet into other joints, ef- 
pecially thofe of the upper and lower extremities ; {o 
that there is hardly a joint of the body that is not, 
on one occafion or other, affected. It fometimes af- 
fects two different joints at the fame time ; but more 
commonly it is fevere in a fingle joint only, and paff- 
es fucceflively from one joint to another ; fo that the 
patient's affliction is often protracted for a long time. 

DX1V. 

When the difeafe has often returned, and the pa- 
roxyfms have become very frequent, the pains are 
commonly lefs violent than they were at firft ; but 
the patient is more affected with ficknefs, and the 
other fymptoms of the atonic gout, which fhall be 
hereafter mentioned. 

DXV. 

After the firft paroxyfms of the difeafe, the joints 
which have been affected are entirely reftored to their 
former fupplenefs and ftrength : but after the difeafe 
has recurred very often, the joints affected do neither 
fo fuddenly nor fo entirely recover their former (late, 
but continue weak and ftiff; and thefe effects at length 
proceed to fuch a degree, that the joints lofe their mo- 
tion altogether. 

DXVI. 

In many perfons, but not in all, after the difeafe 
has frequently recurred, concretions of a chalky na- 
ture are formed upon the outfidc of the joints, and for 
the molt part immediately under the fkin. The 
matter feems to be depofited at firft in a fluid form, 
but afterwards becomes dry and firm. In their dry 
flate, thefe concretions are a friable earthy fubftance, 
very entirely foluble in acids. After they have been 

form- 
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formed, they contribute, with other circumftancei, 
to deftroy the motion of the joint. 
DXVII. 
In mofl perfons who have laboured under the gout 
for many years a nephritic affection comes on, and 
diicovers itfelf by all the fymptoms which ufually at- 
tend calculous concretions in the kidneys, and which 
we mall have occafion to defcribe in another place. 
All that is neceffary to be obferved here is, that the 
nephritic affection alternates with paroxyfms of the 
gout, and that the two affections, the nephritic and 
the gouty, arc hardly ever prefent at the fame time. 
This alfo may be obferved, that children of gouty or 
nephritic parents, commonly inherit one or other of 
thefe difeafes ; but whichever may have been the 
principal difeale of the parent, fome of the children 
have the one, and fome the other. In fome of them, 
the nephritic affection occurs alone, without any gout 
fupervening ; and this happens to be frequently the 
cafe of the female offspring of gouty parents. 
DXVIII. 
In the whole of the hiftory already given I 
havewiefcribed the molt common form of the difeale; 
and which therefore, however diversified in the man- 
ner I have faid, may be ftill called the regular ftate 
of the gout. Upon occafion, however, the difeafe af- 
fumes different appearances* ; but, as I fuppofe the 
difeafe to depend always upon a certain diathelis or 
difpofition of the fyftem ; fo every appearance which 
we can perceive to depend upon that fame difpofiti- 
on, I fhall confider as afvmptom and cafe of the gout. 

The 

* Thefe different appearances which the gout aflumes, are extreme- 
ly unlike the regular gout above defcribed ; -he young practitioner 
ought therefore to pay peculiar attention to them, that when he ob- 
serves them in patients, he may not think them fymptoms of other 

clifeafes, or even miilake them for primary difeafes. Errors of thij 
kind arc frequently committed by ignorant practitioners, to their 
lifcredit and the danger of their patient's life. 
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The principal circumftance in what we term the Re- 
gular gout, is the .inflammatory affedion of the joints; 
and, whatever fymptoms we can perceive to be con- 
nected with, or to depend upon, the difpofition which 
produces that inflammatory affection, but without its 
taking place, or oeing prefent at the fame time, we 
name the Irregular Gout. 

DXIX. 

Of fuch irregular gout there are three different 
dates, which I name the atonic, the retrocedent, and 
the mi/placed gout. 

DXX. 

The atonic ftate is when the gouty diathefis pre- 
vails in the fyftem, but, from certain cauies, does not 
produce the inflammatory affection of the joints. In 
this cafe, the morbid fymptoms which appear are 
chiefly affections of the ftomach ; fuch as lofs of 
appetite, indigeftion, and its various circumftances of 
ficknefs, naufea, vomiting, flatulency, acrid eructati- 
ons, and pains in the region of the ftomach. Thefc 
fymptoms are frequently accompanied with pains 
and cramps in feveral parts of the trunk, and the 
upper extremities of the body, which are reliev- 
ed by the difcharge of wind from the ftomach. 
Together with thefe affections of the ftomach, 
there commonly occurs a coftivenefs ; but fome- 
times a loofenefs with cholic pains. Thefe affect- 
ions of the alimentary canal are often attended with 
all the fymptoms of hypochondriafis ; as dejecti- 
on of mind, a conftant and anxious attention to the 
fli:'hteft feelings, an imaginary aggravation of thefe, 
and an apprehenfion of danger from them. 

In the fame atonic gout, the viicera of the thorax: 
alfo are fometimes affected, and palpitations, faint- 
ings, an 1 afthma, occur. 

In the head alfo occur, headachs, giddinefs, apo- 
plectic and paralytic affections. 

Vol. I. K k DXXI. 
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DXXI. 

When the feveral fymptoms nowjnentioned occur 
in habits having the marks of a gouty difpoiition, 
this may be fufpecled to have laid the foundations 
of them ; and efpecially when either, in fuch habits, 
a manifeft tendency to the inflammatory affection has 
formerly appeared ; or when the fymptoms mentioned 
are intermixed with, and are not relieved by, fome 
degree of the inflammatory gout. In fuch cafes there 
can be no doubt of confideiing the whole as a ftate of 
the gout. 

DXXII. 

Another ftate of the difeafe I name the retiocedent 
gout. This occurs when an inflammatory flate of 
the joints has, in the ufual manner, come on, but 
which, without ariiing to the ordinary degree of pain 
and inflammation, or, at leaf!, without thefe continu- 
ing for the ufual time, and receding gradually in the 
ufual manner, they fuddenfy and entirely ceafe, while 
fome internal part becomes affected. The internal 
part moil commonly affected is the ftomach, which is 
then affected with anxiety, ficknefs, vomiting, or vio- 
lent pain ; but fometimes the internal part is the 
heart, which gives occafion to a fyncope ; fometimes 
it is the lungs which are affected with afthma ; and 
fometimes it is the head, giving occafion to apoplexy 
or pally. In all thefe cafes, there can be no doubt 
of the fymptoms being all a part of the fame dileafe, 
however different the affection may feem to be in the 
parts which it attacks. 

DXXIII. 

The third ftate of irregular gout, which we name 
the mifplaced, is when the gouty diathefis, inflead of 
producing the inflammatory affection of the joints, 
produces an inflammatory affection of fome internal 
part, and which appears from the fame fymptoms that 

attend 
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attend the inflammation of thofe parts arifing from 
other cauies. 

Whether the gouty diathefis does ever produce fuch 
inflammation of the internal parts, without having 
fir ft produced it in the joints, or it the inflammation 
of the internal part be always a tranflation from the 
joints previoufly affected, 1 dare not determine ; but, 
even fuppofing the latter to be always the cafe, I 
think the difference of the affection of the internal 
part muft itill diftinguifh the mifplaced from what I 
have named the Retrocedent Gout. 

DXX1V. 
Whit internal parts may be affected by the mif- 
placed gout I cannot precifely fay, becaufe I have ne- 
ver met with any cafes of the mifplaced gout in my 
practice ; and I find no cafes of it distinctly marked 
by practical writers, except that of a pneumonic- 
flammation. 

DXXV. 
There are two cafes of a tranflated gout ; the one of 
which is an affection of the neck of the bladder, pro- 
ducing pain, ftrangury, and a catarrhus veficae : The 
other is an affection of the rectum, fometimes by pain 
alone in that part, and fometimes by hemorrhoidal 
fuellings there. In gouty perfons, I have known fuch 
affections alternate with inflammatory affections of the 
joints : But whether to refer thofe affections to the retro- 
lent, or to the mifplaced gout, 1 will not prefumc 
to determine. 

DXXVI. 
From the hiftory which I have now delivered of 
the gout, I think it may be difcerned under all its va- 
rious appearances, it is, however, commonly fup- 
that there are cafes in which it may be difficult 
to diftinguifh gout from rheumatifm, and it is poflible 
there may be fuch cafes : but, for the molt part, the 
two difeafes ma iftinguifhed with i 

K 
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by obferving the prcdifpofition, the antecedents, the 
parts affected, the recurrences of the difeafe, and its 
connection with the other parts of the fyftem ; which 
circumltances, for the mod part, appear very different- 
ly in the two difeafes. 

DXXVII. 

With refpect to the gout, our next bufinefs is to in. 
veftigate its proximate caufe ; which muft be a diffi- 
cult tafk, and I attempt it with fome diffidence. 
DXXVIII. 

Upon this fubject, the opinion which has generally 
prevailed is, that the gout depends upon a certain mor- 
bific matter, always prefent in the body ; and that this 
matter, by certain caufes,thrownuponthe jointsorother 
parts, produces the feveral phenomena of the difeafe. 

DXXIX. 

This doctrine, however ancient and general, ap- 
pears to me very doubtful ; for, 

Firft, there is no direct evidence of any morbific 
matter being prefent in perfons difpofed to the gout. 
There are no experiments or obfervations which ihow 
that the blood, or other humours of gouty perfons, 
are in any refpect different from thofe of other perfons. 
Previous to attacks of the gout, there appear no marks 
of any morbid Hate of the fluids ; for the difeafe gene- 
rally attacks thofe perfons who have enjoyed the molt 
perfect health, and appear to be in that ftate when the 
difeafe comes on. At a certain period of the difeafe, 
a peculiar matter indeed appears in gouty perfons, 
(dxvi.) but this, which does not appear in every in- 
itanee, and which appears only after the difeafe has 
fubfifted for a long time, feems manifcftly to be the ef- 
fect, not the caufe of the difeafe. Further, though 
there be certain acrids which, taken into the body, 
feem to excite the gout (div.) it is probable that thefe 
acrids operate otherwife in exciting the difeafe, than 
by affording the material caufe of it. In general, 

therefore, 
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therefore, there is no proof of any morbific matter be- 
ing the caufe of the gout. 

Secondly, The fuppofitions concerning the particular 
nature of the matter producing the gout, have been 
fo various and contradictory to each other, as to allow 
us to conclude, that there is truly no proof of the ex- 
iftence of any of them. With relpect to many of 
thefe fuppofitions, they are fo inconfiftent with chemi- 
cal philofophy, and with the laws of the animal ceco- 
nomy, that they mud be entirely rejected. 

Thirdly, The fuppofition of a morbific matter being 
the caufe of the gout, is not confident with the phe- 
nomena of the difeafe, particularly with its frequent 
and fudden tranflations from one part to another. 

Fourthly, The fuppofition is further rendered impro- 
bable by this, that, if a morbific matter did exift, its 
operation mould be fimilar in the feveral parts which 
it attacks; whereas in feems to be very different, be- 
ing ftimulant and exciting inflammations in the joints, 
but fedative and deflroying the tone, in the ftomach : 
Which, upon the fuppolition of particular matter act- 
ing in both cafes, is not to be explained by any differ- 
ence in the part affected. 

Fifthly, Some facts alleged in proof of a morbific 
matter, are not fufficiently confirmed, fuch as thofe 
which would prove the difeafe to be contagious. 
There is, however, no proper evidence of this, the 
facts given being not only few, but exceptionable; 
and the negative obfervations are innumerable. 

Sixthly, Some arguments brought in favour of a 
morbific matter, are founded upon a miflaken expla- 
nation. The difeafe has been fuppofed to depend up- 
on a morbific matter, becaufe it is hereditary. But 
the inference is not juft : for moft hereditary difeafes 
do not depend upon any morbific matter, but upon a 
particular conformation of the itructure of the body, 
tranfmitted from the parent to the offspring; and this 

laft 
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lad appears to be particularly the cafe in the gout. 
It may be alfo obferved, that hereditary difeafes, de- 
pending upon a morbific matter, always appear much 
more early in life than the gout commonly does. 

Seventhly, The fuppofition of a morbific matter 
being the caufe of the gout, has been hitherto ufelefs, 
as it has not fuggefted any fuccefsful method of cure. 
Particular fuppoutipns have often corrupted the prac- 
tice, and have frequently led from thofe views which 
might be ufeful, and from that practice which expe- 
rience had approved. Further, though the fuppofi- 
tion of a morbific matter has been generally received, 
it has been as generally neglected in practice. When 
the gout has affected the flomach, nobody thinks of 
correcting the matter fuppofed to be prefent there, 
but merely of reftoring the tone of the moving fibres. 

Eighthly, The fuppofition of a morbific matter is 
quite fuperiiuous : for it explains nothing, without 
fuppofing that matter to produce a change in the 
flate of the moving powers ; and a change in the (late 
of the moving powers, produced by other caufes, ex- 
plains every circumftance, without the fuppofition of 
a morbific matter ; and, to this purpofe, it may be ob- 
ferved, that many of the caufes (div.) exciting the 
gout, do not operate upon the (late of the fluids, but 
directly and folely upon that of the moving powers. 

Laftly, The fuppofition of a morbific matter is al- 
fo fuperfluous ; becaufe, without any fuch fuppofition, 
I think the difeafe can be explained in a manner more 
confident with its phenomena, with the laws of the a- 
nimal ceconomy, and with the method of cure which 
experience has approved. 

I now proceed to give this explanation ; but, before 
entering upon it, I mud premife fome general obfer- 
vations. 

BXXX. 

The firfl obfervatidn is, that the gout is a difeafe of 

the 
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the whole fyftem, or depends upon a certain ^eneral 
conformation and ftate of the body ; which manifeft- 
ly appears from the facts mentioned from ccccxciv, 
to ccccxcvu. But the general ftate of the fy it era 
depends chiefly upon the ftate of its primary moving 
powers ; and therefore the gout may be fuppefed to 
be chiefly an affection of thefe. 
DXXXI. 
My fecond obfervation is, that the gout is mani- 
feftiy an affe&ion of the nervous fyftem* ; in which the 
primary moving powers of the whole fyftem are lodg- 
ed. The occafional or exciting caufes (niv.) are al- 
moft all fuch as a£t directly upon the nerves and ner- 
vous fyftem ; and the greater part of the fymptoms of 
the atonic or retrocedent gout are manifeftly affec- 
tions of the fame fyftem. (dxx, and dxxii.) This 
leads us to feekforan explanation of the whole of the 
difenfe in the laws of the nervous fyftem, and parti- 
cularly the changes which may happen in the balance 
of its feveral parts. 

Bxxxir. 

My third obfervation is, that the ftomach, which 
has fo univerfal a confent with the reft of the fyftem, 
ii the internal part that is the moft frequently, and 
often very considerably, affected by the gout. The 
paroxyfms of the difeafe are commonly preceded by 
an affection of the ftomach; (dvii.) many of the excit- 
ing caufes (div.) ad firflupon the ftomach ; and the 
fymptoms of the atonic and retrocedent gout (dxx, 
dxxii.) are moft commonly and chiefly affections of 
the fame organ. This obfervation leads us to remark, 
that there is a balance fubfifting between the ftate of 

the 

* Boerhaave after defcribing the difeafe, fays, Aphorifp', 1262. 
" From all which it appears that the proximate caufc of the gout .s 
" a vitiated ftate of the moft minute, and confequently nervous vef- 
" ftlsof the body ; and alfo of that fluid wl . 

" nerves." 
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the internal and that of the external parts ; and, in 
particular, that the flate of the flomach is connected 
with that of the external parts, (xliv ) fo that the 
flate of tone in the one may be communicated to the 
other. 

JDXXXIII. 

Thefe obfervations being premifed, I (hall now of- 
fer the following pathology of the gout. 

In fome perfons there is a certain vigorous and ple- 
thoric flate of the fyftem (ccccxc vi.) which, at a cer- 
tain period of life, is liable to a lofs of tone in the ex- 
tremities, (ccccxcix, dvi.) This is in fome nieafure 
communicated to the whole fyltem, but appears more 
efpecially in the functions of the flomach. Cdvii.) 
When this lofs of tone occurs while the energy of the 
brain dill retains its vigour, the vis medicatrix natu- 
rae is excited to reftore the tone of the parts ; and ac- 
complishes it by exciting an inflammatory affection in 
ibme part of the extremities. When this has fubfift- 
. ed for fome days, the tone of the extremities, and of 
the whole fyftem, are reftored, and the patient returns 
to iiis ordinary flate of health, (dxi.) 

~ DXXXIV. 

This is the courfe of things, in the ordinary form 
of the difeafe, which we name the regular gout ; 
but there are circumflances of the body, in which this 
courfe is interrupted or varied. Thus when the ato- 
ny (dvi, dvii.) has taken place, if the re-adion (dix.) 
do not fucceed, the atony continues in the flomach, 
or perhaps in other internal parts, and produces that 
flate which we have, for reafons now obvious, named 
the atonic gout* 

DXXXV. 

A fecond cafe of variation in the courfe of the gout 
is, when, to the atony, the re-adlion and inflamma- 
tion have to a certain degree fucceeded, but, from 
caufes either internal or external, the tone of the ex- 
tremities, 
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tremities, and perhaps of the whole fyftem, is weak- 
ened ; fo that the inflammatory ftate, before it had ei- 
ther proceeded to the degree, or continued for the 
time, requifite for reftoring the tone of the fyilem, 
fuddenly and entirely ceafes. Hence the ftomach, 
and other internal parts, relapfe inro the (late of ato- 
ny ; and perhaps have this increafed by the atony 
communicated from the extremities :' All which ap- 
pears in what we have termed the retrocedent gout. 
DXXXVL 

A third cafe of variation from the ordinary courfe 
of tile gout, is, when, to the atony ufually preceding, 
an inflammatory re-action fully fucceeds ; but has its 
ufual determination to the joints by fome circumstan- 
ces prevented ; and is therefore directed to an inter- 
nal part, where it produces an inflammatory affection,, 
and that ftate of things which we have named the wif* 
placed gout. 

DXXXVII. 

We have thus offered an explanation of the cir- 
cumftances of the fyftem in the feveral ftates of the 
gout ; and this explanation we fuppofe to be confid- 
ent with the phenomena of the difeafe, and with the 
laws of the animal ceconomy. There are indeed, 
with refpect to the theory of the difeafe, feveral qucf- 
tions which might be put ; to which we have not giv- 
en any anfwer. But, though perhaps we could give 
an anfwer to many of thefe queftions, it docs not here 
appear neceffary ; as at prefent we intend only to e- 
ftablifh fuch general facts with regard to this difeafe, 
as may lay a foundation for the cure of it, fo far as 
experience has enabled us to profecute it. Proceed- 
ing, therefore, upon the feveral parts of the patholo- 
gy given, as fo many matters of fact, I (hall now con- 
lider what may be attempted towards the cure of the 
difeafe. 

Vol. I. L 1 QXXXV1II. 
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DXXXVIII. 

In entering upon this, I mull obferve, in the 1'irit 
place, that a cure has been commonly thought im- 
poffible ; and we acknowledge it to be very probable, 
that the gout, as a difeafe of the whole habit, and ve- 
ry often depending upon original conformation, can- 
not be cured by medicines, the effedrs of which are 
always very tranfitory, and feldom extend to the pro- 
ducing any contiderable change of the whole habit. 
DXXX1X. 

It would perhaps have been happy for gouty per- 
fons, if this opinion had been implicitly received by 
them; as it would have prevented their having bcenfo 
often the dupes of fclf-interefted pretenders, who have 
either amufed them with inert medicines, or haverafh- 
ly employed thofe of the molt pernicious tendency. 
I am much difpofed to believe the impoilibility of a 
cure of the gout by medicines ; and more certainly 
ftill incline to think, that whatever may be the pofii- 
bie power of medicines, yet no medicine for curing 
the gout has hitherto been found. Although almofl 
every age has prefented a new remedy, yet all hither- 
to offered have very foon been either neglected as ufe- 
lefs, or condemned as pernicious. 

.DXL. 

Though unwilling to admit the power of medicines, 
yet I contend, that a great deal can be done towards 
the cure of the gout by a regimen : And from what 
has been obferved (ccccxcviii.) I am firmly perfuad- 
ed, that any man who, early in life, will enter upon 
the conftant practice of bodily labour, and of abfti- 
nence from animal food, will be preferved entirely 
from the difeafe. 

Whether there be any other means of radically cur- 
ing the gour, I am not ready to determine. There 
are hiftories of cafes of the gout, in which it is laid, 
that by great emotions of mind, by wounds, and by 

other 
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other accidents, the fymptoms have been fuddenly re- 
lieved, and never again returned ; but how far thefe 
accidental cures might be imitated by art, or would 
fucceed in other cafes, is at leaft extremely uncertain. 

DXLI. 

The practices proper and neceffary in the treatment 
of the gout, are to be confidered under two heads : 
JirJI, As they are to be employed in the intervals of 
paroxyfms ; or fecondly, As during the time of thefe. 

DXLII. 

In the intervals of paroxyfms, the indications are, 
to prevent the return of paroxyfms, or at leaft to ren- 
der them lefs frequent, and more moderate. Du- 
ring the time of paroxyfins, the indications are, 
to moderate the violence, and fhorten the duration 
of them as much as can be done with fafety. 
DXLIII. 

It has been already obferved, that the gout may be en- 
tirely prevented by conftant bodily exercife, and by a 
low diet ; and I am of opinion, that this prevention may 
take place even in perfons who have a hereditary dii- 
polition to the difeafe. I mud add here, that, even 
when the difpofition has discovered itfelf by feveral 
paroxyfms of inflammatory gout, I am perfuaded that 
labour and abfunence will abfolutcly prevent any re- 
turns of it during the reft of life *. Thefe, therefore, 
are the means of anfwering the firft indication to be 
purfued in the intervals of paroxyfms ; and I muft 
here offer fome remarks upon the proper ufe of thefe 
remedies. L 1 2 DXLIV. 

* Several cafes are to met with in practical authors, which con- 
firm this observation. Van Swieten relates the cafe of aprieit, who 
enjoved a rich living, and had long been an old and conftant fufierer 
in tlie gout ; but happening at lalt to be taken by the pirates of Bar- 
bary, was detained there in a ftate of flavery for the fpace cf two 
years, and kept cunftantly at work in the galleys, with only a very 
fuare diet. The regimen he there underwent had this good effect, 
that after he was ranfoiued from his captivity, having loll his troi.- 
blefome and monllrous fatnefs, he never once had a lit of the g 
though lie lived feveral years after the event happened. 
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DXLIV. 

Exercife in perfons difpofed to the gout, is directed 
to two purpofes : One of thefe is the ftrengthening 
of the tone of the extreme veflels ; and the other, the 
guarding againft a plethoric ftate. For the former, 
if exercife be employed early in life, and before in- 
temperance has weakened the body, a very moderate 
degree of it will anfwer the purpofe ; and for the lat- 
ter, if abftinence be at the fame time obferved, little 
exercile will be neceflary. 

DXLV. 

With refpect to exercife, this in general is to be 
obferved, that it fhould never be violent ; for, if vio- 
lent, it cannot be long continued, and muff always 
endanger the bringing on an atony in proportion to 
the violence of the preceding exercife. 
DXLVI. 

It is alfo to be obferved, that the exercife of gefta- 
tion, though confiderable and conllant, if it be entire- 
ly without bodily exercife, will not anfwer the pur- 
pofe in preventing the gout. For this end, therefore, 
the exercife muff, be in fome meafure that of the bo- 
dy ; and mud be moderate, but at the fame time con- 
llant and continued through life. 
DXLV1I. 

In every cafe and circumifance of the gout in which 
the patient retains the ufe of his limbs, bodily exer- 
cife, in the intervals of paroxyfms, will always be ufe- 
t'ul; and in the beginning of the difeafe, when the 
(difpofition to it is not yetftrong, exercile may prevent 
a paroxyfm which otherwife might have come on. In 
more advanced ftates of the difeafe, however, when 
there is fome difpolition to a paroxyfm, much walking 
will bring it on ; either as it weakens the tone of the 
lower extremities, or as it excites an inflammatory 
difpofition in them ; and it is probable, that in the 

fame 
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lame manner {trains or contufions often bring on a pa- 
roxyim of the gout. 

DXLVIII. 

Abflinence, the other part of our regimen (dxl.) 
for preventing the gout, is of more difficult applica- 
tion, if an abflinence from animal food be entered 
upon early in lite,, while the vigour of the fyftem is yet 
entire, we have no doubt of its being both fafe and 
effectual ; but, if the motive for this diet fhall not 
have occurred till the confcitution mail have been bro- 
ken by intemperance, or by the decline of life, a low 
diet may then endanger the bringing on an atonic 
(late. 

DXLIX. 

Further, if a low diet be entered upon only in the 
decline of life, and be at the fame time a very great 
change in the former manner of living, the withdraw- 
ing of an accuftomed ftimulus of the fyftem may rea- 
dily throw this into an atonic flate *. 

DL. 

The fafety of an abfcemious courfe may be greater 
or lefs according to the management of it. It is ani- 
mal food which efpecially difpofes to the plethoric 
and inflammatory (late, and that food is to be there- 
fore efpecially avoided ; but, on the other hand, it is 
vegetable aliment of the lowed quality that is in dan- 
ger of weakening the fyftem too much, by not afford- 
ing fufficient nourifhment ; and more particularly, 
of weakening the tone of the ftomach by its acefcency. 
It is therefore a diet of a middle nature that is to be 
chofen ; and milk is precifely of this kind, as contain- 
ing both animal and vegetable matter. 

As approaching to the nature of milk, and as being 
a vegetable matter containing the greateft portion of 
nourifhment, the farinaceous feeds are next to be cho- 
fen, 

* A fudden change from a full to a fparc cii-t wasjuftly enumera- 
ted among the occafional caufes of the gout in article 504. 
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fen, and arc the food moft proper to be joined with 
milk. 

DLL 

With refpccl: to drink, fermented liquors are ufe- 
ful only- when they arc joined with animal food, and 
that by their acefcency ; and their ftimulus is only 
neceiury from cuftom. When, therefore, animal food 
is to be avoided, fermented liquors are unnecefTary ; 
and, by increafing the acefcency of vegetables, thefe 
liquors may be hurtful. The ftimulus of fermented 
or fpiritous liquors, is not neceflary to the young and 
vigorous ; and, when much employed, impairs the 
tone of the fyftem. Thefe liquors, therefore are to be 
avoided, except fo far as cuitom and the declining 
ftate of the fyftem may have rendered them neceflary. 
For preventing or moderating the regular gout, wa- 
ter is the only proper drink. 

DLII. 

With refpect to an abftemious coiufe, it has been 
fuppofed that an abftinence from animal food and 
nted liquors, or the living upon milk and fari- 
nacca alone for the fpace of one year, might be fuf- 
ficient for a radical cure of the gout: and it is poffi- 
ble that, at a certain period of life, in certain circum- 
ftances of the conflitution, fuch a meafure might an- 
Iwer the purpofe. But this is very doubtful ; and it 
is more probable that the abflinence mult, in a great 
meafure, be continued, and the milk diet be perlifled 
in, for the reft of life. It is well known, that feveral 
perfons who had entered on an abftemious courfe, and 
had been thereby delivered from the gout, have, 
however, upon returning to their former manner of 
full living, had the difeafe return upon them with as 
much violence as before, or in a more irregular and 
more dangerous form. 

dliil 

It has been alledged, that for preventing the 

return 
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return of the gout, blood-letting, or fcarifications of 
the feet, frequently repeated, and at ilated times, may 
be pra&ifed with advantage j but of this I have had 
no experience. 

DLIV. 

Exercife and abllinence are the means of avoiding 
the plethoiic ilate which gives the difpofition to the 
gout; and are .therefore the means propofed for pre- 
venting parcxyfms, or at lead for rendering them leis 
frequent and more moderate. But many circumftances 
prevent the fleadinefs neceflary in puri'uing thefe mea- 
fures : and therefore, in fuch cafes, unlefs great care 
be taken to avuid the exciting caufes, the drteafe may 
frequently return ; and, in many cafes, the prevent- 
ing of paroxyfms is chiefly to be obtained by avoid- 
ing thofe exciting caufes enumerated in d:v. The 
conduct neceflary for avoiding them, will be fuf- 
ficiently obvious to perfons acquainted with the doc- 
trines of the Hygieine, which I fuppofe to have been 
delivered in another place. 

DLV. 

A due attention in avoiding thofe feveral caufes, 
(diii, div.) will certainly prevent fits of the go^t ; and 
the taking care that the exciting caufes be never appli- 
ed in a great degree, will certainly render fits more 
moderate when they do come on. But, upon the 
whole, it will appear, that a Uriel: attention to the 
whole conduct of life, is in- this matter neceffary * ; 

and 

* The phyfician has more difficulty in perfuading his patients to 
a proper regimen in the gout than in any other difeafe ; and it he 
would gain reputation, he ought to pay peculiar attention to this 
part of practice, and ufe his utmoit art in convincing his patient of 
the neceffity of ahftemious diet, and a regular conduct. Gouty pa- 
tients arc generally the genuine offiiprinc; of jolly Bacchus, and pre- 
fer the traniient indulgence of their jovial inclinations to the ranfom 
of whole years of torment at the eafy price of a life of fobriety 
and temperance, until the invincibleQueen of tortures, as Lucian calls 
her, fully convinces them of their errors. They are then anxious 
for medical advice, and after confulting the phyfician, they are wiH- 
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and therefore, when the predifpofition has taken place, 
it will be extremely difficult to avoid the difeafe. 

DLVI. 

I am indeed firmly perfuaded, that, by obviating 
the predifpofition, and by avoiding the exciting cauf- 
es, the gout may be entirely prevented : But as the 
meafurcs neceffary for this purpofe will, in mod cafes, 
be puriued with difficulty, and even with reluctance, 
men have been very defirous to find a medicine which 
might anfwer the purpofe without any reftraint on 
their manner of living. To gratify this deiire, phyfi- 
cians have propofed, and, to take advantage of it, em- 
pirics have feigned, many remedies, as we have alrea- 
dy obferved. Of what nature feveral of thef. reme- 
dies have been, I cannot certainly fay ; but, of tiiofe 
which are unknown, we conclude, from their having 
been only of temporary fame, and from their having 
foon falling into neglect, that they have been either 
inert or pernicious, and therefore i make no inquiry 
after them ; and ihall now remark only upon one or 
two known remedies for the gout which have been 
lately in vogue. 

DLVII. 

One of thefe is what has been named in England 
the Portland Powder *. This is not a new medicine, 

but 



ing j^flicitly to obey his ftrifteft injunctions. They feldorrt, how- 
ever, then find much relief; and remain living proofs of the truth 
of the adage : 

fero medicina paiatur, 

Cum mala per longas invaluere moras. 
* This medicine was fo called from one of the Dukes of Port- 
land being cured by it of an hereditary *nd very inveterate gout. 
It conluls of equal parts of the following bitter aromatics : viz. 
Rad. ariftolochias rotundje, Rad. gentianse, Summitat, chamedry- 
os, fummitat. chamaepityoa, fummitdt. centaur, min A drachm of 
this powder is ordered to be taken, in any convenient vehicle, as a 
little wine, broth, tea, &c. in a morning, falling, the patient tailing 
nothing for an hour and an half after it ; it mult be ulcd in this dofc 
for three months without the kail interruption '• Forty-five grains 
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but Is mentioned by Galen, and with fome little va- 
riation in its compofition, has been mentioned by the 
writers of almoft every age finte that time. It ap- 
Vol. I. M m pears 

are to be taken dally in the fame manner, for the fucceedfng three 
months : half a drachm every day for the next fix months ; and half 
a drachm every other day, during the fecondyear. It fs fometimes 
two years complete before any change be produced, but the patient 
muft not therefore abandon the medicine, but continue its ufe. 

Thefe aromatic bitters have been long in ufe as remedies for the 
gout.^ We find Galen prefcribing in this difeafe the feeds and tops 
of wild rue, birthworth, lefTer centaury, gentian, &c. either fin- 
gly, or mixed in certain proportions. Trillian describes fimilar'an- 
tidotes, which he fays, mufl be continued for a great length of time, 
viz. fix or feven months, or even for a year and upwards. The 
tetra-pharmacon of Aetiu?, compofedof gentian, birthworth, bay- 
bcrries~arid myrrh, is a fimilar remedy, and is alio directed to be ufed 
for a great length of time. Caelius Aureliarius likewife mentions 
thefe bitters to be long ufed in the gout, and he gives them theapo- 
fite epithet of annalia. The DiatefTeron, which has not been long 
thrown out of our (haps, and is flill retained in fome of the foreign 
pharmacopoeias, is of the fame kind. The ufe of thefe medicines 
has doubtlefs in many cafes completely cured the gout, but in many 
cafes, even in thofe that have been cured, fatal difeafes have fupcr- 
vened. The ancients were well aware of the danger of an ind if cri- 
minate ufe of thefe medicines : " Many,'' fays Galen, " of a mo- 
" derate and flender habit of body, have loft their lives by the ufe 
•« of drinks compofed of thefe kinds of remedies, their blood be- 
«« ing dried up. The numerous arthritic cafes cured by thefe me- 
«« dicines, encouraged gouty people to have recourfe to them indif- 
«' criminately, and without reflecting that thofe, who had been 
" cured by them, were of a humid and phlegmatic habit, towhom 
«« medicines of this fort might beadminiftcred with fafecy." JEgi- 
neta has a fimilar paiTage. «« Thofe," fays he, " who endeavour 
" to remove the difeafe entirely by medicines, to be ufed through 
•« the whole year, will doubtlefs do fervice to fych patients as arc 
" infe.'ied with pituitous and excrcmentitioubhumours in their joints, 
•« but they wiUhaiten an untimely death in perfons of a dry and hoi 
" habit of body, by forcibly driving the morbific matter on the in- 
•' teftines, kidney?, lungs, or fome other of the principal bowels." 

The antients, then, were aware of the dang* attending the pro- 
mifcuoui ufe of thefe remedies; and the moderns are ftill more con- 
vinced of that danger : hence thefe aromatic bitters are entirely laid 
, and in their place the pcruvian bark ii the only tonic now uftd 
in thefe cafes. 
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to have been at times in fafhion, and to have 

n fallen into neglect ; and I think that this laft 

been owing to its having been found to be, in ma- 

mftances, pernicious. In every inftance which I 

have known of its exhibition for the length of time 

prescribed, the perfons who had taken it were indeed 

afterwards free from any inflammatory affection of 

the joints : but they were affected with many fymp- 

toms of the atonic gout ; and all, foon after finifhing 

their courfe of the medicine, have been attacked with 

apoplexy, afthma, or drcpfy, which proved fatal. 

DLVIII. 

Another remedy which has had the appearance of 

preventing the gout, is an alkali in various forms, fuch 

as the fixed alkali both mild and cauftic, lime-water, 

foap, and abforbent earths. Since it became common 

to exhibit thefe medicines in nephritic and calculous 

cafes, it has often happened that they were given to 

thofe who were at the fame time fubjecT: to the gout ; 

and it has been obferved, that, under the ufe of thefe 

medicines, gouty perfons have been longer free from 

the fits of their difeafe *. That, however, the ufe 

of 

* Some remarkable cafes have lately occured in this city of the 
efficacy of aerated alkaline water, in preventing the returns of the 
paroxyfms of the gout. It requires to be taken for a great length ef 
time, to infure fuccefs ; but the patient is encouraged to perfevere 
in its ufe, in confequence of a fpeedy removal of fome of the moft 
troublefome fymptoms. The method of making it is defcribed by 
feveral authors ; but, for the fake of thofe readers who are unac- 
quainted with the proctfs I (hall give an abftradt of it. Diffolve 
three ounces, troy weight, of good fait of tartar in a gallon and an 
half of rain water, or good foft fpring water ; filtre the folution, 
and put as much of it into the middle glafa of Parker's machine as 
will completely fill the veflel, referving the remainder for a fubfe- 
quent making. The effervefcing materials mud then be put into 
the lower veflel, anfi a gentle ftream of fixed air mull be made to pafs 
through the liquor till it taftes evidently acidulous, which will pro- 
bably require 48 or 60 hours, or in fummermore. The method of 
managing the eflervefcence isof confiderable confequence ; for if it 
it too violent at firft, much air efcapes through the veflels without 
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of thcfc medicines has entirely prevented the returns 
of gout, I do not know ; becaufe I never pulTied the 
ufe of thofe medicines for a long time, being appre- 
henilve that' the long continued ufe of them might 
produce a hurtful change in the ftate of the fluids. 

DL1X. 
With refpect to preventing the gout, I have only 
one other remark to offer. As the preventing the 
gout depends very much on fupporting the tone of the 
itomach, and avoiding indigeition ; fo cofiivenefs, by 
occafioning this, is very hurtful to gouty perfons. It . 
is therefore neceffary for fuch perfons to prevent or 
remove cofiivenefs, and, by a laxative medicine, when 
needful ; but it is at the fame proper, that the medi- 
cine employed mould be fuch as may keep the belly 

M m 2. * regular 9 

effeft. Afcertain, by previous experiment, how much of the vi- 
triolic acid, which you have procured, (for it is of very different 
ftrengths in thelhops,) will faturate a drachm of the chalk. Put four 
ounces of dry powdered chalk into the lower veffel, and fhake it to 
one fide ; and under that fide put a wedge, fo as to raife it about an 
inch and an half from the table. With a long funnel, which reach- 
es to the bottom of the veffel, pour in the quantity of vitriolic acid 
neceffary for the flituration, which will run down to the other fide 
of the veffel, and not come into contact with the chalk : through 
the fame funnel, pour very flowly as much water as will be fufficient 
to cover about a fourth part of the chalk as it then lies. The vef- 
fel being gently fhaken occafionally, the effervefcence will go on very 
flowly, and the alkaline liquor will be fooner and more effectually 
faturated, than if the effervefcence had been too violent. If the 
materials are not fufficient for giving an acidulous taite to the liquor, 
the lower veffel mull be walhed, and frefh chalk and acid again put 
into it. The dofe of this water is half a pint about noon, and ano- 
ther in the evening. In urgent cafes half a pint has been given, 
morning, noon and night, for a considerable time together, without 
c'.i fa freeing with the itomach, or injuring the appetite or general 
health of the patient. If it proves flatulent, a tea-fpoonfulor two, 
but not more, of fpiritous cinnamon water may be taken in each dofe. 
If it infkmej, or too violently irritates the urinary paffages, five or 
ten, or insurgent cafes, twenty drops of laudanum may be taken 
. Jofe of the v.. 
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regular, without much purging. Aloctics, rhubarb, 
magnefia alba, or flour of fulphur, may be employ- 
ed, as the one or the other may happen to be bell 
fuited to particular perfons*. 

DLX. 
Thefe are the feveral meafures (from dxlit, to 
dlix.) to be purfued in the intervals of the parox- 
ymrs ; and we are next to mention the meafures pro- 
per during the time of them. 

DLXI. 
As during the times of paroxyfms the body is in a 
feverifh Hate, no irritation mould then be added to it : 

and 

* Xhe following formula may be ufed in particular cafes : 
R. Aloes Socotorin. 311. 
Gum. Guaiac. 3111. 
Tinct. Sacrae, q. f. 
M. f. maffa, in philulas equale6 
• xv. aividenda ; 

quarum fumat iii. tel. xv. 
j/ro re nata. 
&. Pulv. Rad. Rhei, 3m. 
• Magtief. alb. $(s. 
Gum. Guaiac. 31'i. 
Confcct. Aromat. 311'. 
Syrup, comm. q. f. 

M.f. Elect, cujus fumat magnitudinem 
juglandis mane" et vefphere, vel pro re nata. 
Thiulaft medicine has been extremely beneficial in removing coftive- 
nefs, and in giving a tone to the ftomach. An ounce, or an ounce 
and an half, or twoounces of the tinctura facra, is alfo a good purge 
for gouty perfons. The elixir ieoaae is likevvife a good medicine 
'where we catuiot ufe aloetic purges, as in cafe's of piles : in thefe 
cafes alfo we may ufe fulphur ; of which the following form is very 
:it. 

R. Flor. Sulphuris'^ii. 
Elect. Lenitivi, gii. 
Pulv. Rad. Jalap. 3 1»- 

Zinzib. jii. 
Syr. Simpl. q. f. 

M. f. Elect, cujus fumat quantitatem 
juglandis pro re nata. 
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and every part, "therefore, of the antiphlogiftic regi- 
men, (cxxx, to cxxxm.) except the application of 
cold, ought to be ftrictly obferved. 

Another exception to the general rule may occur 
when the tone of the ftomach is weak, and when the 
patient has been before much accuftomed to the uie 
of ftrong drink'; for then it may be allowable, and 
even neceffary, to give fome animal food, and a little 
wine*. 

DLXII. 
That no irritation is to be added to the fyftein dur- 
ing the paroxyfms of gout, except in the cafes menti- 
oned, is entirely agreed upon among phyiicians : But 
it is a more difficult matter to determine whether, 
during the time of paroxyfms, any meaiures may be 
purfued to moderate the violence of re-a&iun and 01 
nomination. Dr. Sydenham has given it as his opi- 
nion, that the more violent the inflammation and pain, 
the paroxyfms will be the ihorter, as well as the inter- 
val between the next paroxyfms longer : and, if this 
opinion be admitted as juft, it will forbid the uie of 
any remedies which might moderate the inflamma- 
tion ; which is, to a certain degree, undoubtedly, 
cefTary for the health of the body. On the other hand, 
acute pain prcfies for relief, and, although a certain 
degree of inflammation may feem abfolutely neceffa- 
ry, it is not certain but that a moderate degree of it 
may anlwer the purpofe : And it is even probable, 
that, in many cafes, the violence of inflammation may 
weaken the tone of the parts, and thereby invite a re- 
turn of paroxyfms. It ieems to me to be in this way, 
that, as the difeafS advances, the paroxyfms become 
more frequent. 

DLXIII. 

* The wine in thefc cafes fhould be of the bed kind, and fuch as 
are not apt to turn four on the ftomach. The dry wires, Sherry and 
Madeira, arc moft proper, while both the rich fwect wines and tlvr 
auftcrethin acid wines are equally improper. 
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DLXIII. 

From thefc laft confiderations, it feem« probable, 
that during the time of paroxyfms, fome meafures 
may -be taken to moderate the violence of the inflam- 
mation and pain ; and particularly, that, in firft pa- 
roxyfms, and in the young and vigorous, blood-letting 
at the arm may be practifed with advantage : But I 
am perfuaded, that this practice cannot be repeated 
often with fafety ; becaufe blood-letting not only weak- 
ens the tone of the fyftem, but may alfo contribute to 
produce plethora. 1 believe, however, that bleeding 
by leeches on the foot, and upon the inflamed part, 
may be pra&ifed and repeated with greater fafety ; 
and I have known inftances of its having been prac- 
tifed with fafety, to moderate and fliorten paroxyfms : 
but how far it may be carried, we have not had' expe- 
rience enough to determine. 

DLXIV. 

Befides blood-letting, and, the- antiphlogirlic regi- 
men, it has been prop.ofed to employ remedies for mo- 
derating the inflammatory fpafm of the part affected, 
fuch as warm bathing, and emollient poultices. Thefe 
have fometimes been employed with advantage and 
fafety ; but, at other times, have been found to give 
occalion to a retroceffion of the gout*. ■ 

PLXV. 

Bliftering is a very effectual means of relieving and 
difcufling a paroxyfm of the gout ; but has alfo fre- 
quently had the effect of rendering it retrocedentf . 

DLXVI. 

* On this account thefe topical remedies ought t,o be ufed with 
great caution ; the temporary relief which they afford, by procuring 
an intei million of the pain, is agreeable to the patient, but it is 
frequently the occafion of an exacerbation of all the fyraptoms. 

f This is a very dangerous prafikice. Blillers are however ex- 
tremely ufeful, in bringing back the retrocedent gout to the part 
originally affected ; but, the violent degree of pain that accompa- 
nies the gout, when brought to a part abready irritated by the ' 
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DLXVI. 

The flinging with nettles I confider as analogous to 
bliftering ; and I think it probable that it would be 
attended with the fame danger. 
DLXVII. 

The burning with moxa*, or other fubftances, I con- 
fider as a remedy of the fame kind. I have had in- 
deed no evidence of this proving hurtful ; but nei- 
ther have I had any proper evidence of its having 
proved a radical cure. 

DLXVIII. 

Camphire, and fome aromatic oils, have the power 
of allaying the pain, and of removing the inflamma- 
tion from the part afFecte-d : but thefe remedies com- 
monly make the inflammation only fhift from one 
part to another, and therefore with the hazard of its 
falling upon a part where it may be more dangerous ; 
and they have fometimes rendered the gout retroce- 
dent. 

DLXIX. 

ters, frequently prevents a patient who has once fuffcred it, from 
allowing it a fecond time. It is however, fo important and necefiu- 
ry a practice, that it ought not to be omitted. As foon as the gout 
has been brought back to its original place, the blifters mull be im- 
mediately removed, a piece of foft linen dipt in frefh oil, applied to 
the part, and the whole well wrapt up in foft flannel ; a moderate 
degree of heat mult be preferved in the flannel, and the patient mult 
be encouraged to bear with patience, the.violcnt pain which he fuf- 
fers. 

* Moxa, is a foft lanuginous fubftance prepared in japan, from 
the young leaves of a fpecies of Artemifta, by beating them when 
thoroughly dried, and rubbing them between the fingers till nothing 
but the fiuclt fibres remain. A little cone of this cottony fubfl 
is laid -upon the (kin, which is previoufly moiftened to prevent the 
cone from Aiding off. Fire is fet to the apex of the cone, a 
is fuffered to burn till it extinguiflies itfelf. A finall Elchar is 
duced and the ulcer either healed or kept open as occafion 
Cotton impregnated with a fmall quantity of a folution of n 
and afterwards dried, anfwerstfie end at effectually asth< 
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DLXIX. 
From thefe reflections (dlxiv, et. feq.) it will ap- 
pear, that fome danger muft attend every external ap- 
plication to the parts affected, during a paroxyfin ; 
and that therefore the common practice of committing 
the peribnto patience and flannel alone, is eftablimed 
upon the bed foundation. 

DLXX. 
Opiates give the moft certain relief from pain ; but, 
when given in the beginning of gouty paroxyfms, oc- 
caiion thefe to return with greater violence. When, 
however, the paroxyfms mail have abated in' their vi- 
olence, but (fill continue to return, fo as to occafion 
painful and reftlefs nights, opiates may be then given 
with fafety and advantage, efpecially in the cafe of 
perfons "advanced in life, and who have been often. 
Tied with the difeafe*. 

DLXXI. 
When, after paroxyfms have ceafed, fomc fwelling 
and lliffnefs mail remain in the joints, thefe fymp- 
toms are to be difciuTed by the diligent ufe of the 
ileiTi-brufh. 

BLXXII. 
Purging, immediately after a paroxyfm, will be al- 
ways employed with the hazard of bringing it on a~ 
gain. 

DLXXIII. 
I have now finiihed what has occurred to be faid 
upon the means of preventing and curing the regular 

gout; 

'' The bed: form for exhibiting opium, in thefe cafes is the Con- 
i Opiata of the London pharmacoccpia, or the Elc&armm 
Thcbaicum of the Edinburgh. The dole of the former is*half a 
drachm, but of thelattcradiachm and an half. As opiates ought never 
to be adminiftered where the inflammation is violent, but only in 
fuch cafes as are attended with little or no inflammation, thefe warm 

nnot be improper. If however the petitioner fl»< 
rind either of the above formulae too 1 
finftura 1 
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gout ; and fliall now confider its management when it 
has become irregular ; of which, as I have obferved 
above, there are three different cafes. 
DLXX1V. 

In the firft cafe, which I have named the Atonic 
Gout, the cure is to be accomplil"hed by carefully a- 
voiding all debilitating caufes ; and by employing, at 
the fame time, the means of ftrengthening the fyltem 
in general, and the ftomach in particular. 
DLXXV. 

For the avoiding debilitating caufes, I mull refer to 
the doctrines of the Hygieine, as in dliv. 
DLXXVI. 

For ftrengthening the fyftem in general, I muft re- 
commend frequent exercife on horfeback, and mode- 
rate walking. Cold bathing alfo may anfwer the 
purpofe, and may be eafily employed, if it appear to 
be powerful in Simulating the fyftem, and be not ap- 
plied when the extremities are threatened with any 
pain*. 

For fupporting the tone of the fyftem in general, 
when threatened with atonic gout, fome animal food-f- 
ought to be employed, and the more acefcent vegeta- 
bles ought to be avoided. In the fame cafe, fome 
winej alfo may be neceflary ; but it fhould be in mo- 
derate quantity, and of the leaft acefcent kinds j and, 

Vol. I. N n if 

* Cold bathing is a doubtful remedy, and ought to be ufed with 
caution. If it does not prove a tonic, it ought to be abandoned, 
and we know by experience that it frequently debilitates- 

f The ufe of animalfood is abfolutely neceflary, and fuch ought to 
be chofen as is moft nutritive. Beef or Mutton, have been with 
propriety preferred to all other animal food, and fome eminent prac- 
titioners have recommended fteaks to every other mode of drefling 
beef and mutton. Stews, hafhes, pyes, and all high feafoned dirti- 
es, ought to be avoided. 

X The wine which a gouty patient ufes, ought to be generous 
and good, as maderia, flieny, &c. the thin acefcent wines us hock, 
claret, &c. always do mifchief. 
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if every kind of wine mall be found to increafe the a- 
cidity of the ftomach, ardent fpirits and water muft be 
employed*. 

DLXXVII. 

For (lengthening the ftomach, bitters and the Pe- 
ruvian bark may be employed ; but care muft be 
taken than they be not conftantly employed for any 
great lengtfe of time. Compare dlvii. 

The molt effectual medicine for ftrengthening the 
ftomach is iron, which may be employed under vari- 
ous preparations ; but, to me, the belt appears to be 
tiie rui'l in line powder, which may be given in very 
large doiesf . 

For fupporting the tone of the ftomach, aromatics 
may be employed ; but mould be ufed with caution, 
as the frequent and large ufe of them may have an 
oppoiite effect ; and they mould therefore be given 
only in compliance with former habits, or for pallia- 
ting prefent fymptoms. 

When 

* In order the more effectually to guard againfl: acefcency, the 
fpirits and water ought, if poffible, to be taken with fugar, and 
cold. No drink is perhaps more prejudicial for gouty patients, than 
what is called rich punch, viz. with a large quantity of fugar and 
lemon, elpecially when taken warm, 

f The dofe muft be very fmall at firft, not exceeding four or five 
grjius in the day ; the doiesmay be daily increafed to two grains, till 
we irrive at 10 or 12, and after two or three days, 10 grain* may 
begfven twice a day. Aromafic3 always make it fit ealier on the 
ftomach than it would do if taken alone ; the moll convenient form 
therefore is the following : 

R. Rubig. Martis, gr. 10. 

Confecl. Card. 3k. 

Syr. Croci. q. f. 

M, f. bolus. 
After the patient has taken two of thefe bolufes for three or four 
cay?, he may proceed to take three of them, and after afew more days, 
if the ftomach is not difordered, each bolus may be daily increafed 
till we arriveat 24, or even 30 grains, thrice a day 
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When the ftomach happens to be liable to indigef- 
tion, gentle vomits may be frequently given j and 
proper laxatives* fhould be always employed to obvi- 
ate, or to remove, coftivenefs. 

DLXXVIII. 

In the atonic gout, or in perfons liable to it, to 
guard againft cold is efpecially neceflary ; and the 
mofl certain meai^s of doing this is, by repairing to a 
warm climate during the winter-feafon. 
BLXXIX. 

In the more violent cafes of the atonic gout, blif- 
tering the lower extremities may be ufeful ; but that 
remedy fhould be avoided when any pain threatens 
the extremities. In perfons liable to the atonic gour, 
iffues may be eftablifhed in the extremities, as, in fome 
meafure, a fupplement to the difeafe. 
DLXXX, 

A fecond cafe of the irregular gout, is that which 
I have named the retrocedent. When this affecls the 
ftomach and inteflines, relief is to be inftantly at- 
tempted by the free ufe of flrong wines, joined with 
aromatic3, and given warm ; or if thefe fhallnot prove 
enough, ardent fpirits mud be employed, and are to 
be given in a large dofe. In moderate attacks, ardent 
fpirits impregnated with garlic, or with afa fcetida 
may be employed ; or, even without the ardent fpi- 
rits, a foluion of afa foetida with the volatile alkali 
may anfwer the purpofe. Opiates are often an effec- 
tual remedy, and may be joined with aromatics, as in 
the elecluarium Thebaicumf ; or they may be ufeful - 

N 11 2 }y 

* The proper laxatives for gouty conftitutions, arc mentioned i;i 
s note on article 559. 

f The following form is extremely efficacious, and at the fams 
time pleafant to the tafte z it may be repeated three or four titnes, 
if the firft doe* not procure relief, 
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ly joined with volatile alkali and camphire*. Mufk 
has likewife proved ufeful in this difeafe. 

When the affection of the ftomach is accompanied 
with vomiting, this may be encouraged, by taking 
dvaughrs of warm wine, at firft with warm water, 
and afterwards without it; having at length recourfe, 
if neceffary, to fome of the remedies above mentioned, 
and particularly the opiates. 

In like manner, if the interlines be affected with 
diarrhoea, this is to be at firft encouraged, by taking 
plentifully of weak broth ; and when this mall have 
been done fufficiently, the tumult is to be quieted by 
opiates. 

DLXXXI. 

When the retrocedent gout mail affect the lungs, 
and produce afthma, this is to be cured by opiates, 
by antifpafmodicsf , and, perhaps, by bliftering on 
the breaitor back. 

DLXXIL 

fy. Ele&. Thebaic. 31. 
i\q. Cinnamon, fpirituofa?, ^ifs. 
Syr. Croci. 311. 
M. f. hauft. 
* The bell way of giving thefe medicines is inthe following form: 
R. Opii. purificati, gr. i. 
Camphor, gr. xii. 
Spt. Villi, q. f. 
Confeft. Cardiac. 311. 
M. f. bolus. 
Or the camphire may be made into a bolus with a drachm of the 
Elect. Thebaic, and forty drops of the Spiritus Aromaticus, in a 
gla's of ftrong wine, as Madeira or Sherry, may be drank after it. 

f The Spiritus Ethereus Vitriolicus is a medicine ufed with much 
fucctls in thefe cafes. The dofe of it is from twenty to thirty drops 
in a glafs of wine. The ethereal fp"rit is fo very volatile, that it 
will wholly evriporatc, if it be fuffered to ttand in the wine for a few 
minutes . it mutt therefore be drank fpeedily : and the dofe may be 
repeated every two hours, in cafes of emergency. In mod cafes 
laudanum will aafwer every purpofe. Ammoniacum has been muck 
recommended, and its powers in cafes of gouty afthma have frc- 
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DLXXXII. 

When the gout, leaving the extremities, mall af- 
fect the head, and produce pain, vertigo, apoplexy, 
or palfy, our refources are very precarious The 
molt probable means of relief is, bliftering the head; 
and if the gout fhall have receded very entirely from 
the extremities, blifters may be applied to theie aifo. 
Together with thefe blifterings, aromatics, and the 
volatile alkali, may be thrown into theftomach*. 
DLXXXIII. 

The third cafe of the irregular gout is what I have 
named the Mifplaced, that is, when the inflammato- 
ry affeclion of the gout, inftead of falling upon the 
extremities, falls upon fome internal part. In this 
cafe, the difeafe is to be treated by blood-letting-, and 
by fuch other remedies as would be proper in an idi- 
opathic inflammation of the fame parts. 
DLXXXIV. 

Whether the tranfiation fo frequently made from 
the extremities to the kidneys, is to be confidered as 
an inltance of the mifplaced gout, feems, as we have 
faid before, uncertain : but I am difpofed to think it 
fomething different ; and therefore am of opinion, 
that, in the Nephralgia Calculofa, produced upon 
this occafion, the remedies of inflammation are to be 
employed no farther than they may be otherwife 
fometimes neceflary in that difeafe, arifing from other 
caufes than the gout. 

BOOK 

quently been very confpicuoi.is. It may be given independent of 
the cplates. Two drachms of it may be made into an emiilfion with 
iix ounces of water: and a couple of table -fpoonfuls of this emulfi- 
pn may be given every two or three hours. 

* Little relief has ever been obtained in theie cafes from internal 
remedies. Large dofes of the Spiritus Aromaticus have been thought 
ferviceable, but the chief dependence is on the efltft of bliilers on 
the extremities, efpccially the feet, with warm fomentations to the 
legs, and rubbing the leg8 with a flefli brufh, impregnated with 
plenty of dry Hour of milliard. 
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BOOK III. 

OF EXANTHEMATA, OR ERUPTIVE 
FEVERS. 

DLXXXV. 

HE difeafes comprehended under this title, 
which make the third Order of Pyrexiae, in our 
Noiology, are in general fuch as do not arife but upon 
occafion of a fpecific contagion applied, which firft 
produces fever, and afterwards an eruption upon the 
furface of the body ; and which difeafes, for the moffc 
part, aifect perfons but once in the courfe of their 
lives. 

DLXXXVL 
Whether the Character of the Order may be thus 
limited, or if the Order may be allowed to compre- 
hend alfo the eruptive fevers produced oy a matter 
p-'.-i>crated in the body itfelf, and likewife thofe cafes 
which do not depend upon contagion, or upon a 
matter generated before the fever, but upon a mat- 
ter generated in the courfe of the fever, I am not rea- 
dy to determine. Of the difeafes enumerated by the 
Noiclogiils as Exanthemata, there are certainly three 
different kinds, which may be diftinguiilied by the 
circi •milances mentioned in this and the preceding 
paragraph. Of the firft kind are the Small-pox, the 
Chicken-pox, the Mealies, the Scarlet Fever, and the 
Plague. Of the fecond kind feerns to be the Eryii- 
pelas ; and of the third kind I judge the Miliaria and 
Petechia to be. But as I am not fufficiently confident 
in the facts which mould fupport thefe diftinclions, 
or which would enable us to apply them in all cafes ; 
I go on in this book to treat of almoft all the exan- 
themata enumerated by preceding Nofologifts, with 
only fome difference in the arrangement from what 
it was in my former editions. 

C II A P, 
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CHAP. I. 
OF THE SMALL-POX. 

DLXXXVII. 

THE fmall-pox is a diieafe arifing from a conta- 
gion of a fpecific nature, which firft produces a 
fever, and, on the third or fourth day thereof, pro- 
duces an eruption of fmsll red pimples. Thefe are 
afterwards formed into puftules, containing a matter, 
which, in the courfe of eight days from the time of 
eruption, is changed into pus. After this, the matter 
dries, and falls on in crufts. 

DLXXXVIII. 

This is a general idea of the difeafe ; but there are 
two particular forms or varieties of it, well known un- 
der the appelb/tions of the Di/lincl and CorJ!uent t 
which reouire to be fpeciallv described. 
DLXXXIX. 

In the former, or the diftinft fmall-pox, the erup- 
tive fever is moderate, and appears to be evidently of 
the inflammatory kind, or what we name aSynocha. 
It generally comes on about mid- day, with fome fy mp- 
toms of a cold ftage, and commonly with a confider- 
able languor and drowiinefs. A hot ftage is foon 
formed, and becomes more confiderable on the lecond 
and third days. During this courfe, children are li- 
able to frequent ftartings from their flumbers ; and 
adults, if they are kept a-bed, are difpofed to much 
fweating. On the third day, children are fometimes 
affected with one or two epileptic fits. Towards the 
end of the third. day, the eruption commonly appears, 
and gradually increafes during the fourth ; appearing 
firft upon the face, and fucceflively on the inferior 
parts, fo as to be completed over the whole body on 
the fifth day. 

From 
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From the third day, the fever abates ; and againfl 
the fifth, it entirely ceafes. The eruption appears 
firft in fmall red fpots, hardly eminent, but by de- 
grees riling into pimples. Thefe are generally upon 
the face in fmall number ; but even when more nume- 
rous, they are feparate and diftinct from one another. 
On the fifth or lixrh day, a fmall veficle, containing 
an almoit colourlefs or whey-coloured fluid, appears 
upon the top of eai.h pimple. For two days, thefe 
veficles increafe in breadth only, and there is a fmall. 
hollow pit in their middle ; fo that it is only againfl 
the eighth day that they are railed into fpheroidical 
puftules. 

Thefe veficles or puftules, from their firft forma- 
tion, continue to be unrounded with an exactly cir- 
cular inflamed margin, which, when the puftules are 
numerous, difftifes fome inflammation over the neigh- 
bouring lkin, fo as to give fomewhat of a damafk rofe 
colour to the fpaces between the puftules. As the 
puftules increafe in fize, if they be numerous on the 
tace, againft the eighth day the whole of the face be- 
comes confiderably fwelled ; and, in particular, the 
eye-lids are fo mueh fwelled as entirely to fhut the 
eyes. 

As the difeafe thus proceeds, the matter in the puf- 
tules becomes by degrees more opaque and white, 
and at length of a yellowiih colour. On the eleventh 
day, the fwelling of the face is abated, and the puf- 
tules fecm quite full. On the top of each a darker 
fpot appears ; and at this place the puftule, on the 
eleventh day, or foon after, is fpontaneouily broken, 
and a portion of the matter oozes out ; in confequence 
of which, the puftule is inrivelled, and fublides ; 
while the matter oozing out dries, and foims a cruft 
upon its furface. Sometimes a little only of the mat- 
ter oozes out ; and what remains in the puftule be- 
comes thick and even hard. After fome days, both, 

the 
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the crufts and the hardened puftules fall off, leaving 
the fkin which they covered of a brown red colour ; 
and ic is only after many days that the fkin in thefe 
places refnmes its natural colour. In fomc cafes, 
where the matter of the puftules has been more li- 
quid, the crufts formed by it are later in falling off, 
and the part they covered fuffers fome defquamation, 
which leaves in it a fmall pit or hollow. 

This is the courfe of things on the face; and fuc- 
ceffively, the puftules on the reft of the body take 
the fame. The matter of the puftules, on the arms 
and hands, is frequently abforbed ; fo that, at the 
height of the difeafe, thefe puftules appear as empty 
\ elides. -On the tenth and eleventh days, as the 
fuelling of the face fubfides, a fwelling arifes in the 
hands and feet ; but which, again, fubfides, as the 
puftules come to maturity. 

When the puftules on the face are numerous, fome 
degree of pyrexia appears on the tenth and eleventh 
days, but difappears again after the puftules are full/ 
ripened ; or perhaps remains in a very flight degree 
till the puftules on the feet have finifhed their courfe. 
It is feldom that in the diftincl. fmall- pox the fever 
continues longer. 

When the puftules on the face are numerous, fome 
uneaiinefs in the throat, with a hoarfenefsof the voice 
comes on upon the fixth or feventh day, and a thin 
liquid is poured out from the mouth. Thefe fymp- 
toms increafe with the fwelling of the face '; and the 
liquids of the mouth and throat becoming thicker, 
are more difficultly thrown out. There is, at the fame 
time, fome difficulty of fwallowing ; fo that liquids 
taken in to be fwallowed are frequently rejected, or 
thrown out by the nofe. But all thefe affections of 
the fauces abate as the fwelling of the face fubfides*. 

Vol. I. O o DXC, 

1 he difcharge of Saliva is always falutary, and ought to be 
moderately encouraged. It is probably owing to the morbific mat- 
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DXC. 

In the other form of fmall-pox,'or what iscalledthc 
Confluent, the courfe of the difeafe is, in general, the 
fame with that we have defcribed ; but the fymptoms 
of every ftage are more violent, and feveral ofthecir- 
cumflances are different. 

In particular, the eruptive fever is more violent. 
The pulfe is more frequent and more contracted, ap- 
proaching to that ftate of pulfe which is found in 
the typhus. The coma is more considerable, and 
there is frequently a delirium. Vomiting, alfo, is a 
common fymptom, efpecially at the coming on of the 
difeafe. In very young infants, epileptic fits are fome- 
times frequent on the firfl days of the difeafe, and 
fometimes proves fatal before any eruption appears; 
or they ufher in a very confluent and putrid fmall-pox. 

DXCI. 

The eruption appears more early on the third day, 
and it is frequently preceded or accompanied with an 
erysipelatous efflorefcence. Sometimes the eruption 
appears in clufters, like that of the mealies. When 
the eruption is completed, the pimples ,are always 
more numerous upon the face, at the fame time fmal- 
ler and lefs eminent. After the eruption, the fever 
fuffers fome remiflion, but never goes off entirely; and, 
after the fifth or fixth day, it again increafes, and con- 
tinues considerable through the remaining courfe of 
the difeafe. 

The veficles formed on the tops of the pimples ap- 
pear fooner ; and while they increafe in breadth, do 

not 

ter attacking thefalivary glands, and through them making its exit 
out of the body. All the afTecvtions of the fauces, and the faliva- 
tion, gradually abate as the fvvelling of the face fubfides; but ifthefe 
fymptoms difappear fnddenly, or are not fucceeded by a fwelling of 
the extremities, danger is to be apprehended. This remark is folc- 
ly the refnlt of experience, and the explanation of it feems to be 
involved in confiderable difficulty. 
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not retain a circular, but are every way of an irregu- 
lar figure. Many of them run into one another, in- 
fomuch that very often the face is covered rather with 
one veficle than with a number of puftules. The ve- 
ficles, fo far as they are any-wife feparated,\lo not a- 
rife to a fpheroidical form, but remain flat, and fome- 
times the whole of the face is of an even furface. 
When the puftules are in any meafure feparated, their 
circumference is not bounded with an enflamed mar- 
gin, and the part of the fkin that is free from puftules 
is commonly pale and flaccid. 

The liquor that is in the puftules changes from a 
clear to an opaque appearance, and becomes whitifti 
or brownifh, but never acquires the yellow colour 
and thick confidence that appear in the diitinct fmall- 
pox. 

DXCII. 

The fwelling of the face which attends the diftinct 
fmall-pox, when they are numerous, and almofl then 
only, always attends the confluent, comes on more ear- 
ly, and ariies to a greater degree ; but abates on the 
tenth day, and on the eleventh (fill more. At this 
time the puftules or veficles break, and flirivelling 
pour out a liquor that is formed into brown or black 
cruris, which do not fall off for many days after. Thofe 
of the face, in falling off, leave the parts they cover 
fubject to a defquamation, which pretty certainly pro- 
duces pittings. 

On the other parts of the body, the puftules of the 
confluent fmali-pox are more diftinct than upon the 
face, but never acquire the fame maturity and confid- 
ence of pus as in the properly diftinct kind. 

The falivation which only fometimes attends the 
diftincl; fm all pox, very conftantly attends the conflu- 
ent: and both the falivation ao-d the affection of the 
fuuc -s above-mentioned are, efpectally in adults, in a 

O o 2 higher 
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higher degree. In infants, a diarrhoea comes frequent- 
ly in place of the falivation. 

In the confluent fmall-pox, there is often a confider- 
able putrefcency of the fluids, as appears from petechi- 
as, from ferous veiicles, under which the ikin fhows a 
difpofition to gangrene, and from bloody urine or o- 
ther haemorrhagy, all which fymptoms frequently ac- 
company this difeafe. 

In the confluent fmall-pox, the fever, which had 
only fuffered a remiflion from the time of eruption to 
that of maturation, is often, at or immediately after 
this period, renewed with confiderable violence. This 
is what has been called the Secondary Fever ; and is, 
in different cafes, of various duration and event. 

BXCIII. 
We have thus endeavoured to defcribe the various 
ciicumftances of the fmall-pox; and from the differ- 
ence of thefe ciicumftances, the event of che difeafe 
may be determined. The whole of the prognofis 
may be nearly comprifed in the following proposi- 
tions. 

The more exadlly the difeafe retains the form of the 
diftinct. kind, it is the fafer ; and the more completely 
the difeafe takes the form of the confluent kind, it is 
the more dangerous. 

It is only when the diftinct. kind fhows a great num- 
ber of puftules on the face, or otherwife, by fever or 
putrefcency, approaches to the ciicumftances of the 
confluent, that it is attended with any danger. 

In the confluent fmall-pox there is always danger ; 
and this is always more confiderable and certain, ac- 
cording as the fever is more violent and permanent, 
and efpecially as the marks and fymptoms of putrefcen- 
cy ate more evident. 

When the putrid difpofition is very great, the dif- 
eafe fometimes proves fatal before the eighth day ; but 
in moft cafes it is en the eleventh that death happens, 
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and fometimes it is put off till the fourteenth or feven- 
teenth day. 

Though the fmall-pox fhould not be immediately 
fatal, the more violent kinds are often followed by a 
morbid ftate of the body, of various kind and event. 
Thefe confequences, as 1 judge, may be imputed fome- 
times to an acrid matter produced by the preceding 
difeafe, and depofited in different parts ; and fome- 
times to an inflammatory diathefis produced, and de- 
termined to particular parts of the body. 

DXCIV. 

It is, I think, agreed among practitioners, that, in 
the different cafes of fmall-pox, the difference chiefly 
depends upon the appearance of diftincl or confluent ; 
and, from the above defcription of thefe kinds, it will 
appear, that they chiefly differ in the period of the e- 
ruption, in the number of puftules produced, in the 
form of the puftules, in the ftate of the matter con- 
tained in them, in the continuance of the fever, and 
laflly in the danger of the difeafe. 

DXCV. 

Upon inquiring into the caufes of thefe differen- 
ces, we might readily fufpect, that they depended up- 
on a difference of the contagion producing the dif- 
eafe. This, however, is not probable : for there are 
innumerable inflances of the contagion, arifing from 
a perfon labouring under the fmall-pox of the dillincfc 
kind, producing the confluent ; and on the contrary. 
Since the practice of inoculation became frequent, we 
have known the fame variolous matter produce in one 
perfon the diftincl:, and in another the confluent fmall- 
pox. It is therefore highly probable, that the differ- 
ence of the fmall-pox does not depend upon any dif- 
ference of the contagion, but. upon fome difference in 
the ftate of theperfons to whom it is applied, or in 
ftate of certain circumftances concurring with the ap- 
plication of the contagion. 

DX< 
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DXCVI. 

To find out wherein the difference in the ftate of 
the perfons to whom the contagion of the fmall-pox 
is applied confifts, I obferve, tl«it the difference be- 
tween the diflincl and confluent fmall-pox confifts espe- 
cially in the number of puftules produced ; which, in 
the diflincl:, are generally few, in the confluent, always 
many. If, therefore, we mail be able to difcover what, 
in the flate of different perfons, can give occafion to 
more or fewer puftules, we mall probably be able to 
account for ali the other differences of the diflincl 
and confluent fmall-pox. 

DXCVII. 

It is evident, that the contagion of the fmall-pox is 
a ferment with refpect to the human fluids, and afli- 
milates a great part of them to its own nature* ;.and 
it is probable, that the quantity thus affimilated, is, 
in proportion to the bulk of their fever al bodies, near- 
ly the fame in different perfons. This quantity paifes 
again out of the body, partly by infeniibleperfpiration, 
and partly by being depofited in puftules ; but if the 
quantities generated be nearly equal, the quantities 
palling out of the body by the two ways mentioned 
are very unequal in different perfons ; and, therefore, 
if wc can explain the caufes which determine more to 
pafs by the one way than by the other, we may there- 
by difcover the caufes which give occafion to more 
puftules in one perfon than in another. 

DXCVIII. 

* This opinion is mod probably true, but it is by no means (as 
the author fays.) evident. His reafoning however, is ingenious, 
and defcrves attention. Theexpulfion, or rather evacuation oi the 
morbific matter is admitted as the cure of the difeafe, and the differ- 
ence of the difeafe to the different manner in which this evacuation 
is made : But the author has not proved either of the premiffes he 
has advanced, viz. that the quantity of human fluids which the fer- 
ment aflimilates, is nearly the fame in different perfons nor that 
any part of the morbific matter, or the morbid affimilated 
■• perfpiratioo. 
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Dxcvnr. 

The caufes which determine more of the variolous 
matter to pafs by pcrfpiration, or to form puftules, are 
probably certain circumftances of the (kin, that deter- 
mine more or lei's of the variolous matter to (tick in 
it, or to pais freely through it. 
DXC1X. 

The circumftance of the (kin, which feems to deter- 
mine the variolous matter to (lick in it, is a certain 
ftate of inflammation depending, much upon the heat 
of it. Thus we have many inftances of parts of the bo- 
dy, from being more heated, having a greater number 
of puftules than other parts. In the prefent practice 
of inoculation, in which few puftules are produced, 
much feems to be owing to the care that is taken to 
keep the (kin cool. Parts covered with plafters, efpe- 
-cially with thole of a ftimulantkind, have more puftules 
than other parts. Further, certain circumftances, 
fuch as adult age, full living, determining toaphlogif- 
tic diathefis, feem to produce a greater number of puf- 
tules ; while the contrary circumftances have con- 
trary effects. 

DC. 

It is therefore probable, that an inflammatory ftate 
of the whole fyftem, and more particularly of the (kin, 
gives occafion to a greater number of puftules : and 
the caufes of this may likewife produce moil of the 
other circumftances of the confluent fmall-pox ; fuch 
as the period of eruption ; the continuance of the fe- 
ver ; the effufion of a more putrescent matter, and lefs 
fit to be converted into pus ; and, what arifes from 
thence, the form and other circumftances of the puf- 
tules. 

DCI. 

Having thus attempted to account for the chief dif- 
ference which occurs in the ftate of the fmall-p 
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mall now try the truth of our do&rine, by its applica- 
tion to practice, 

DCII. 

In confiJering the practice, we view it fiild, in gene- 
ral, as luited to render the difeafe more generally 
benign and fafe, and this by the practice of inocula- 
tion. 

DCIII. 

It is not neceflary here to defcribe the operation of 
inoculating; and what we name the practice of ino- 
culation, comprehends all the feveral meaiures which 
precede or follow that operation, and are fuppofed to 
produce its falutary effecls. 

Thefe meafuresare chiefly the following, 

1. The chooling for the fubjecl of inoculation per- 
fons othcrwife free from difeafe, and not liable, from 
their age or ether circumftances, to any incidental 
difeafe. 

2. The chooling a perfon at the time of life moft 
favourable to a mild difeafe. 

3. The choofing for the pradice a feafon the molt 
conducive to the mildnefs of the difeafe. 

•^4. The preparing the perfon to be inoculated, by 
abftinence from animal food for fome time before ino- 
culation. 

5. The preparing the perfon by courfes of mercu- 
rial and antimonial medicines*. 

6. The taking care, at the time of inoculation, to 
avoid cold, intemperance, fear, or other circumftan- 
ces, which might aggravate the future difeafe. 

7. After theie preparations and precautions, the 
choofing a fit matter to be employed in inoculation, 
by taking it from a perfon of a found conftitution, and 
free from any difeafe or fufpicion of it ; by taking it 
from a perfon who has had the fmall-pox of the moft 
benign kind; and, laftly, by taking the matter from 

* Compare this paragraph wiih what follows in article 609, 
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h perions, as foon as it has appeared in the puftules, 
either in the pai t inoculated, or on other parts of the 
body. 

8. The introducing, by inoculation, but a fmall 
portion of the contagious matter. 

9. After inoculation, the continuing the vegetable 
diet, as well as the employment of mercurial and an- 
timonial medicines ; and at the fame time, frequently 
employing purgatives. 

10. Both before and after inoculation, taking care 
to avoid external heat, either from the fun, artificial 
fires, warm chambers, much cloathing, or being much 
in bed ; and on the contrary, expofing the perfon to a 
free and cool air. 

1 1. Upon the appearance of the eruptive fever, 
the rendering that moderate by the employment of 
purgatives; by the ufe of cooling and antifeptic acids, 
and efpecially, by expofing the perfon frequently to 
a cool and even a cold air, at the fame time giving 
freely of cold drink. 

12. After the eruption, the continuing the appli- 
cation of cold air, and the ufe of purgatives, during 
the courfe of the difeafe, till the puftules are fully ri- 
pened. 

DCIV. 

Thefe are the meafures propofed and praclifed in 
the larelr. and moft improved ftate of inoculation ; and 
the advantages obtained by the whole of the practice, 
or at lead by moil of the meafures abovementi- 
oned, are now afcertained by a long experience to 
amount to this, That, in ninety-nine cafes of the hun- 
dred, inoculation gives a diftincl fmall-pcx only, and 
that alio very generally of the mildelt form : but it 
will ftijl be uleful, for the proper condud of inocula- 
tion, to consider the importance and utility of the fe- 
veral meafures abovementioncd, that we may thereby 

Vol. I. P p moie 
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more exactly determine upon what the advantages of 
inoculation more certainly depend. 

DCV. 
As the common infection may often feize perfons 
labouring under another difeafe, which may render 
the fmall-pox more violent, it is obvious that inocu- 
lation muft have a great advantage, by avoiding fuch 
concurrence. But, as the avoiding fuch concurrence 
may often, in the meanwhile, leave perfons cxpofed 
to the common infection, it merits inquiry, whether 
every difeafed ftate fhould reftrain from the practice 
of inoculation, or what are the particular difeafes that 
fhould do fo. This is not yet fufficiently afcertained 
by obfen'ation ; and we have frequently remarked, 
that the fmall-pox have often occurred with a difeaf- 
ed ftate of the body, without being thereby rendered 
more violent. In particular, we have cbferved, that 
a fcrophulous habit, or even the prefence of fcrophula, 
did not render the fmall-pox more violent ; and we 
have obferved alfo, that feveral difeafes of the fkin 
are equally innocent. I am of opinion, that they are 
the difeafes of the febrile kind, or ailments ready to 
induce or aggravate a febrile ftale, that efpecially give 
the concurrence which is mofl dangerous with the 
fmall-pox. I dare not attempt any general rules ; 
but I am difpofed to maintain, that, though a perfon 
be in a difeafed ftate, if that ftate be of uncertain na- 
ture and effect, and at the fame time the fmall-pox be 
exceedingly rife, fo as to render it extremely difficult 
to guard againft the common infection, it will aways 
be fafer to give the fmall-pox by inoculation, than to 
leave the perfon to take them by the common infec- 
tion. 

DCVI. 
Though inoculation has been practiced with fafety 
upon perfons of all ages ; yet, from what has actually 
occurred in the cafes of common infection, and from 

feveral 
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fcvcral other confiderations, there is reafon to con- 
clude, that adults are more liable to a violent difeafe 
than perfons of younger yeais. At the fame time, it 
is obierved, that children, in the time of their firffc 
dentition, are liable, from this irritation, to have the 
fmall -pox rendered more violent; and that infants, 
before the time of dentition, upon receiving the con- 
tagion of the fmall-pox, are liable to be affected with 
epileptic fits, which frequently prove fatal. It is, 
therefore, upon the whole, evident, that, though cir- 
cumflances may admit, and even render inoculation 
at any age proper ; yet, for the inoft part, it will be 
rtill more advifable to choofe perfons at an age, after 
the full dentition is over, and before the time of pu- 
berty. 

DCVII. 
Though. inoculation has been practifed with fafety 
at every feafon of the year j yet, as it is certain that 
the cold of the winter may increafe the inflammato- 
ry, and the heats of fummer increafe the putrefcent 
ftate of the fmall-pox, it is highly probable that ino- 
culation may have fome advantage, from avoiding the 
extremes, either of heat or cold. 
DCVI1I. 
Although the original temperament and conftitutions 
of men are not to be readily changed ; it is fufficiently 
certain, that the conditions of the human body may, 
by various caufes, in many refpecls be occafionally ve- 
ry much changed : and therefore, as the ufe of ani- 
mal food may increafe both the inflammatory andpu- 
trefcent flatc of the human body, fo it mutt render 
perfons, on receiving the contagion of the fmall-pox, 
lefs fecure againft a violent difeafe ; and, therefore, 
inoculation may derive fome ad-vantage from abfli- 
nence from animal food, for fome time before the ino- 
culation is performed : but I am of opinion, that a 
longer time than that ufually prefcribed may be often 

P p 2 
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neceffary ; and I am pcrfuaded, that the Scottiih mo- 
thers who avoid giving their children animal food 
till they are pall the fmali-pox, render this difeafe in 
them of a milder kind. 

DCIX. 
I cannot deny that mercurial and antimonial me- 
dicines may have fome effect in determining to a 
more tree perfpiration, and therefore may be of fome 
ufe in preparing a perfon for the fmall-pox ; but 
there are obfervations which render me doubtful 
as to their effect. The quantity of both theie medi- 
cines, particularly the antimony, commonly employed, 
is too inconfiderable to produce any effect, it is true, 
that the mercurials have often been employed more 
freely ; but even their falutary effects have not been 
evident, and their mifchievous effects have fometimes 
appeared. I doubt, therefore, upon the whole, if ino- 
culation derives any advantage from thefe pretended 
preparatory courfes of medicines. 

DCX. 
As it has been often obferved, in the cafe of almoit 
all contagions, that cold, intemperance, fear, and fome 
other circumftances, concurring with the application 
of the contagion, have greatly aggravated the future 
difeafe, fo it mull be the fame in the cafe of thefuiall- 
pox ; and it is undoubted, that inoculation mull derive 
a great, and perhaps its principal, advantage, from a- 
voiding the concurrences abovementionsd. 

DCXL 
It has been commonly fuppofed, that inoculation 
has derived fome advantage from the choice of the 
matter employed in it ; but, from what has been ob- 
ferved in nxev. it muft appear very doubtful if any 
choice be neceffary, or can be of any benefit, in deter- 
mining the ilate of the difeafe*. 

.DCXII. 

* To remove all fufpicion, however, it is doubtlefs better to ino- 
culate with matter t^kcii horn a miidltate of the di:\:afe. 
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DCXII. 

It has been fuppofed by fome, that inoculation has 
an advantage, introducing a fmail portion only of the 
the contagious matter : Bat this refls upon an uncer- 
tain foundation. It is not known what quantity is 
introduce.d by the common infection, and it may be 
a fmall quantity only. Although it were larger than 
that thrown in by inoculation, it is not afcerrained 
that the cirumftance of quantity would have any ef- 
fect. A certain quantity of ferment may be necefla- 
ry to excite fermentation in a given mafs : but that 
quantity given, the fermentation and affimilation are 
exicndcd to the whole mafs ; and we do not find that 
a greater quantity than is juft neceffary, either in- 
creafes the activity of the fermentation, or more cer- 
tainly fecures the affimilation of the whole. In the 
.cafe of the fmall-pox, a confiderable difference in the 
quantity of contagious matter introduced, has not dis- 
covered any effect in modifying the difcafe. 
DCXIII. 

Purging has the effect of diminifhing the activity of 
the ianguiferous fyftem, and of obviating its inflam- 
matory flate. It is therefore probable, that the fre- 
quent ufe of cooling purgatives is a practice attending 
inoculation which may be of confiderable advantage ; 
and, probable, it is alio uieful by diminishing the de- 
termination to the (kin. It appears to me, that mer- 
curials and antimonials, as they are commonly mana- 
ged, are ufeful only as they mak.e a pare 01 the purg- 
ing courfe *. 

BCXIV. 

It is probable, that the flate of the fmall-pox de- 
pends 

* At! purgatives arc extremely naufeous to children ; and it i* at 
little confcqucnce what purgatives we ufe, if we only avoid the uot^ 

dral'ic Itimulatits, we ought to pay attention to the agreeablcncfo of 
the form. Children may in general be deceived by the following de- 
vice : Put ha!f an ounce of Senna leaves (after the llalks are all 
picked out) into a teapot, A'ith a quarter of an ouuet; uf ^uc» 
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pends very much upon the (late of the eruptive fever, 
and particularly upon moderating the infl. I >ry 

itate of thelkin ; and, therefore, it is probable, that 
the meafures taken for moderating the eruptive fever 
and inflammatory flate of the fkin, afford the greateft 
improvement which has been made in the practice of 
inoculation. The tendency of purging, and the uie 
of acids for this purpofe, is fufficiently obvious ; and 
upon the fame ground, we ihould fuppoie, that blood- 
letting might be ufeful ; but probably this has been 
omitted, for the fame reafon that might perhaps have 
led to the omiffion of other remedies alfo ; which is, 
that we have found a more powerful and effectual one 
in the application of cold air, and the ufe of cold drink. 
Whatever doubts or difficulties our theory might pre- 
fent to us on this fubject:, they may be entirely neg- 
lected, 

tea ; pour on it a quart of boiling water. Let the child fee it 
poured into a tea-cup, fweetened with plenty of moil! fugar, and 
cream put to it. The child will drink it with avidity. A tea-cup- 
ful may be given every hour till it begin to operate. 

If this device fhould fail a fecond time, another mould be ufed in 
its Mead. Two drachms of Senna-lcavcs, powdered, may be added 
to half a pound of ginger-bread pafte ; the mafs may be divided in- 
to fifteen fmall cakes to be baked : give the child one of thele cakes 
every half-hour till it begins to operate, or till he has taken a fufuci- 
ent dofe for his age. A drachm of jalap may be ufed infitad cf the 
Senna. If neither of thefe artifices fuccecd, a dole of powdered 
fenna, with or without a little ginger, may bt given in orange mar- 
malade. 

Children will fometimes eat as many tamarinds as will fufficiently 
anfwer all the intentions of a formal purge. A little Caffia-pulp, 
added to the tamarinds, will increafe their activity, and will not be 
eafily perceived by the child. 

The empirics have committed many ftrange chemical blunders 
in compounding their purges for inoculation. Dimfdale's oovrder 
may ferve as an example : it confifts of tartar emetic, and crab's claws. 
The calcareous earth deprives the tartar emetic of it's acid ; in con- 
fequenceof which, the antimony will be inert, except it acciden- 
tally meets with an acid in the ftomach ; and even then the acid mull 
be in fuch a quantity as to faturate the crabs claws, before it can act 
on the antimonial calx. 
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lected, as the practice of Indoftan had long ago, and 
the pr. this country has lately, by a large and 

repeated experience, ascertained the fafety and effica- 
cy or" this remedy : and as it may and can be more 
certainly employed with the practice of inoculation, 
than it can be in cafes of common infection, it muit 
give a fingular advantage to the former *. 

DCXV. 

After the eruption, whsn a few pimples only have 
appeared on the face, the continuing the application 
of cold air, and the employment or purgatives, has 
indeed been the practice of many inoculators : but I 
think, thele practices cannot be faid to give any pecu- 
liar advantages to inoculation ; for when the ftate of 
the eruption is determined, when the number of puf- 
tules is very fmall, and the fever has entirely ccafed, 
I hold the fafety of the difeafe to be abfolutely ascer- 
tained, and the further ufe ofremed'es entirely fuper- 
fluous. In fuch cafes, I judge the ufe of purgatives to 
be not only unneceflary, but that they may be often 
hurtful. 

DCXVI. 
I have thus confidered the feveral circumftances 
and practices accompanying inoculation, and have en- 
deavoured to afcertain the utility and importance of 

h. Upon the whole, I hope I have fufficiently af- 
certained rhe general utility and great advantage of 
this practice, efpecially confuting in this, that if cer- 
tain precautions, preparations, and remedies, are of 
importance, all of them can be employed with more 

certainty 

* Notwithftanding thejuftnefsof this remaik, bleeding; ought to 
he employed, except in cafes where the phlogitfic diathcfisand fymp- 
toms are violent : theftight which children fiiffer in confequence of 
the operation, may he productive of much milchief ; and purgatives 
when properly adminiilered, fupercede the necefiity of bleedirg, 
efpecially when the cold regimen is employed at the fame time. 
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ceitainty in the practice of inoculation, than in the 
cafe of common infection*. 

It remains now that I lhould offer fome remarks on 
the conduct of the fmall-pox, as received by infection, 
or even when, after inoculation, t!.e fymptoms ihall 
prove violent. The latter fpmetimes • happens, al- 
though every precaution and remedy have been em- 
ployed. The caufe of this is not well known ; but it 
appeals to me to be commonly owing to a dilpofition 
of the fluids to putrefcency. But, however this may 
be, it will appear, that, not only in the. cafe of com- 
mon infection, but even in that for inoculation, there 
may be occafion for (rudying the conduct of this dii- 
cafe, in all itspollible varying circumftances. 
DCXVIL 

When, from the prevailing of fmall-pox as an epi- 
demic, and more elpecially when it is known that a 
perfon not formerly affected with the difeafe has been 
expofed to the infection, if men perfon mould be feiz- 
ed with the fymptoms of fever, there can be little 
doubt of its being an attack of the fmall-pox ; and 
therefore he is to be treated in every refpect as if the 

difeafe 

* Tbr author feems to have forgotten a frequent confequcncc of 
inoculation, that demands fome attention, viz. an inflammation of 
the axillary glands, that often terminates in fuppuration. MatM 
catJ*of this kind occurred to me in practice, and f attempted fe- 
veral methods of preventing the fuppuration ; of which I found the 
following the molt efficacious : If only one arm had been punctured, 
the gland of- that arm, when fuch an accident happened, and not oc* 
the other, was inflamed. In attempting the refolution, which per- 
haps fome practitioners may think improper, I applied cold compref 
fes, impregnated with a folutionof oaccharum .-aturni, to the io- 
flamed gland, and a warm poultice to the ulcer of the puncture. 
The conference was an increafed difcharge from the puncture, and 
a diminution of the axillary fweiled gland. No ill confequence at- 
tended any of thofe cafes where the tumour was thus refolved ; but 
when thele tumours fuppurate, they are apt to produce finouk ulcers, 
very difficult to heal. 
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difeafe had been received by inoculation, He is to 
be freely expofed to a cool air, to be purged, and to 
have cooling acids given liberally*. 
DCXVIII. 
If thefe meafures moderate the fever, nothing more 
is neceflary : But if the nature of the fever attacking 
a perfon be uncertain; or if, with fufpicions of the 
fmall-pox, the fymptoms of the fever be violent ; or 
even if, knowing the difeafe to be fmall-pox, the mea- 
fures mentioned dxcvii. ihall not moderate the fever 
fufficiently ; it will be proper to let fome blood : and 
this will be more efpecially proper, if the perfon be an 
adult, of a plethoric habit, and accuftomed to full li- 
vingf. 

DCXIX. 
In the fame circumitances, we judge it will be al- 
ways proper to give a vomit, as ufeful in the com- 
mencement of all fevers, and more efpecially in this, 
where a determination to the ftomach appears from 
pain and fpontaneous vomiting. 

DCXX. 
It frequently happens, efpecially in infants, that, 
during the eruptive fever of the fmall-pox, convulfi- 
ons occur. Of thefe, if only one or two fits appear 
on the evening preceding the eruption, they give a 
favourable prognoflic of a mild difeafe, and require 
no remedy ; but if they occur more early, and be vio- v 
lent and frequently repeated, they are very dangerous, 
and require a fpeedy remedy. For this purpofe, 
bleeding is hardly ever of fervice •, bliftering always 
Vol. I. Q^q comes 

* The cooling acids have been defcribetl in former notes, on par. 
131 and 134. Whey made with cream of tartar is very ufeful in the 
fmall-pox, as it is a cooling drink, and at the fame time laxative. 
It is made by throwing into a quart of boiling milk half an ounce 
or fix drachms of powdered cream of tartar. 

f This practice is mod judicious, and ought to be ftri&ly fol- 
lowed. 
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comes too late ; and the only remedy I have found ef- 
fectual, is an opiate given in a large dole*. 
DCXXI. 

Thefe are the remedies neceffary during the erup- 
tive lever ; and if, upon the eruption, the pimples up- 
on the. face be very few and diltinct, the difeale is no 
further of any danger, requires no remedies, and the 
purgatives, which, as has been faid before, are by fome 
practitioners continued, prove often hurtful. 

Bu: when, upon the eruption, the pimples on the 
face are verv numerous ; when they are not diftincr. ; 
and efpecially when, upon the fifth day, the fever does 
n rt mffer a coniiderable remiffionf , the difetife will 
ftill require a great deal of attention. 
DCXXII. 

If, after the eruption, the fever fliall continue ; the 
avoiding heat, and the continuing to expofe the body 
to a cool air, will ftill be proper. If the fever be con- 
fiderable, with a full and hard pulfe, in an adult per- 
fon, a bleeding will be neceffary ; and, more certain- 
ly, a cooling purgative. It is, however, feldom that a 
repetition of the bleeding will be proper, as a lofs of 
ftrength does ufually come on very foon ; but the re- 
petition of a purgative, or the frequent ufe of laxative 
glyftefs, is commonly ufefulj. 

DCXXIII. 

* "f he dofes for children in thefe cafes are as follows : A child of 
half a year, 5 drops of laudanum : From half a year to a year, 6 
drops. From one to two years 7 or 8 : From two to three, 9 or 10 : 
Five years, 12, or at mo 1 ! 15. Thefe are large dofee, and are 
fuch ,.s are only to be given to robuft children. 

F The pr; .ought to be particularly attentive to the fymp- 

toms which appear on the fifth day. The fubfequent paragraphs rea- 
der any farther remarks needleis. 

I Laxative glyflers are preferable to repeated purgatives, on ac- 
count of their not debilitating the patient lo much as purgatives. 
The following form has been found very effectual : 
I£j. Fol, Senna?, gfs. 

Sal. cathart. amai. Ji. 
Aq. bullient. lb. 1. 
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DCXXIII. 

When a lofs of ftrength, with other marks of a pu- 
trefcent tendency of the fluids, appears, it will be ne- 
cefiary to exhibit the Peruvian bark in fubftance, and 
in large quantity*. In the fame cafe, the free ufe of 
acids, and of nitre §, is ufeful ; and it is commonly pro- 
per aifj to give wine very freely-}-. 
DCXXIV. 
From the fifth day of the difeafe, onward through 
the whole courfe of it, it is proper to give an opiate 
once or twice a day ; taking care, at the fame time, 
to obviate coflivenefs, by purgatives, or laxative gly- 
fters. 

DCXXV. 
In a violent difeafe, from the eighth to the eleventh 
day, it is proper to lay on blifters fucceffively on dif- 
ferent parts of the body; and that without regard to 
the pans being covered with puftules. 
DCXXVI. 
If, in this difeafe, the tumour of the fauces be con- 
fiderable ; the deglutition difficult; the faliva and mu- 
'cus vifcid, and with difficulty thrown out ; it will 
be proper to apply blifters to the external fauces, and 
to employ diligently detergent garglesf. 

DCXXVII. 

Colaturse frigidas adde. 
Syr. e Spin. Cervin. gi. 
Ol. Olivar. Jfs. 
M. 
Or even a fimpk folution of Epfom fait in warm water. 

* The method of giving the bark in the fmall pox, is the fame 
with that mentioned in the note on article 217. For children, the 
glyfter there mentioned, is extremely convenient, and proves won- 
derfully efficacious. 

§ The Spiritus Nitiidulcis is the bed form in which nitre can be 
given to children. See the notes on article 131, 

| The wine belt fuitedto thefe cafes is port wine ; but a3 children 
fometimes loath it, good claret may be fubitituted in its place. 
t The beft detergent gargles in this cafe, are the tincture of rofes 
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DCXXVII. 

During the whole courfe of the difeafe, when any 
coniiderable fever is prefcnt, the frequent exhibition 
of antimonial medicines, in naufeating dofes, has been 
found ufeful*; and thefe, for the molt part, fufHcient- 
lv anfwer the purpofe of nurgatives. 
BCXXVIII. 

The remedies mentioned from dcxxii. to dcxxvi. 
are thofe frequently neceffary, from the fifth day, till 
the fuppuration is finifhed. But as, after that period, 
rhe fever is fometimes continued and increafed ; or, as 
fometimes, when after there has been little or no fever 
before, a fever now arifes, and continues with confi- 
derable danger ; this is what is called the Secondary 
Fever, and requires particular treatment. 
DCXX1X. 
When the fecondary fever follows the diftinct. 
fmall-pox, the pulie is full and hard, the cafe is to be 
treated as an inflammatory affection, by bleeding and 
purging. But, if the fecondary fever follow the con- 
fluent fmall-pox, and be a continuance or exacerbati- 
on of the fever which had fubfifted before, it is to be 
conlidered as of the putrid kind ; and in that cafe, 
bleeding is improper. Some purging may be necef- 
fary ; but the remedies to be chiefly depended on, are 
the Peruvian bark and acidsf. 

When 

with honey ; or the gargle of fage and rofe tea, with vinegar and 
honey, mentioned in the note on article 317 ; or Dr. FothergiJl's 
gargle defcribed in that note. 

* A folution of two grains of emetic tartar in eight ounces of 
water anfwers this intention very effectually. The dofe is to be de- 
termined by the naufeating effect produced : a table-fpoonful of the 
folution may be given occafionally every two or three hours. Care, 
however, mull be taken, that vomuing is not produced : and, at 
the fame time, a fiifficient quantity mull be given to produce a nau- 
i'ca. Both thefe circumltances depend on the age, ftrength, and 
conditution of the patient and on the violence of the difeafe. 

f The fecondary ftver is always the worft, and mod dangerous 
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When the fecondary fever firft appears, whether it 
is after a diftincl or a confluent fmall-pox, it will be 
ufeful to exhibit an antimonial emetic in naufe.ning 
dofes, but in fuch manner as to produce fome vomit- 
ing. 

DCXXX. 

For avoiding the pits which frequently follow the 
fmall-pox, many different meafures have been propof- 
ed ; but none of them appear to be fufficiently cer- 
tain*. 
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CHAP. II. 

OF THE CHICKEN-POX. 

DCXXXI. 

THIS difeafe feems to depend upon a fpecific 
contagion, and to affect perfons but once in their 
lives. It is hardly ever attended with any danger ; 

but 

flage of the difeafe. In the diflinft fmall-p^x, it feldom occurs, but 
it is a conflant attendant on the confluent kind. It feeins to be owing 
to the abforption of the matter ; for ic never appears, evidently at 
kail, till after the fuppuration : and ceteris paribus, it is always 
more violent in proportion to the quantity of pu Mules. Some au- 
thors recommend opening the pnftules, in order to evacuate the mat- 
ter, as a preventative againfl the fecondary fever ; and when the 
eruption is large, this practice is advifable. 

The peruvian bark muft be given in thefe cafes in the larged quan- 
tities that the ftotr.ach can bear, and alfo in glyflers as formerly men- 
tioned. Some praftitioners, befide the internal ufe of bark, and 
giving it in glyflers, have adviled it to be applied externally by 
throwing the dry powder on thofe parts of the body that are molt 
exulcerated. 

* The mod effectual means of preventing pits, are, to avoid much 
expofure to the cold air, to anoint the face with oil, Sec, 
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but as it fcems frequently to have given occafion to 
the fuppofition of a pcrtbn's having the fmall pox 
twice, it is proper to ftudy this difeafe, and to diftin- 
guifh it from the genuine fmall-pox*. 
DCXXXII. 

This may be generally done by attending to the 
following circumftances. 

The eruption of the chicken-pox comes on with 
very little fever preceding it, or with fever of no der 
termined duration. 

The pimples of the chicken-pox, more quickly than 
thofe of the fmall-pox, are fojined into little veficlcs 
or puftules. 

The matter in thefc puftules remains fluid, and ne- 
ver acquires the colour or confidence of the pus 
which appears in the puftules of the fmall-pox. 

The puftules of the chicken-pox are always in three 
or four days from the fir it appearance, formed into 
crufts. 

See Dr. Heberden in Med. Tranfact. Vol. I. art. 
xvii. 
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C II A P. III. 

OF THE MEASLES. 

DCXXXIII. 

THIS difcafe alfo depends upon a fpecific conta* 
gion, and affects perfons but ence in their lives. 

DCXXXIII. 

* As tins difeafe is generally mild, and fcarcely ever requires the 
afliftance of art in the cure, the author very properly pafies it over 
ia a curfory manner. It fometimes, however, very much refembles 
the mild fmall-pox ; and in fuch cafes may require the treatment 
which has been recommended as fcrviceable in that difeafe. 
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DCXXX1V, 

It occurs mod frequently in children ; but no age 
is exempted from it, if the pcrfons have not been fub- 
jected to it before. 

DfXXXV. 

It commonly appears as an epidemic, firft in the 
month of January, and ceafes foon after the fummer 
folllice: but various accidents, introducing the con- 
tagion, may produce the difeafe at other times of the 
year. 

DCXXXVI. 

The difeafe always begins with a cold ftage, which 
is foon followed by a hot, with the ordinary fymp- 
toms of thirft, heat, anorexia, anxiety, ficknef>, and 
vomiting ; and thefe are more or lets confiderable in 
different cafes. Sometimes from the beginning, ti:e 
fever is fharp and violent ; often, for the hrit two 
days, it is ebfeure and inconsiderable, but always be- 
, comes violent before the eruption, which ufually hap- 
pens upon the fourth day. 

DCXXXVII. 

This eruptive fever from its commencement, is al- 
ways attended with hoarfenefs, with a frequent hoarfe 
dry cough, and frequently with fome difficulty of 
breathing. At the fame time, the eye-lids are fome- 
what fwelled, the eyes arc a little inflamed, and pour 
out tears ; and, together with thefe fymptoms, there 
is a coryza, and frequent freezing. For the moft 
part, a conftant drowfmefs attends the beginning of 
this difeafe. 

Dxxxvnr. 

The eruption, as we have faiu, commonly appears 
upon the fourth day, hi ft on the face, and fucceiKve- 
ly on the lower parts of the body. It difcovers itfelf 
firft in fmall red points ; but, foon after a number of 
thefe appear in clufters, which do not arife into vifible 
pimples, but by the touch are found to be a little t 

prominent. 
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prominent. This is the cafe on the face ; but on o- 
ther parts of the body, the prominence, or roughnefs, 
is hardly to be perceived. On the face the eruption 
retains its rednefs, or has that increafcd for two days : 
but, on the third, the vivid rednefs is changed to a 
brownifh red : and, in a day or two more, the eruption 
entirely difappears, while a meally defquamation 
takes place. During the whole time of the eruption, 
the face is fomewhat turgid, but feldom conliderably 
fwelled. 

DCXXXIX. 

Sometimes, after the eruption has appeared, the fe- 
'ver ceafes entirely : but this is feldom the cafe; and 
more commonly the fever continues, or is increafed 
after the eruption, and does not ceafe till after the 
defquamation. Even then the fever does not always 
ccafe, but continues with various duration and effect. 

DCXL. 

Though the fever happen to ceafe upon the erup- 
tion's taking place, it is common for the cough to 
continue till after the defquamation, and fometimes 
much longer. 

In ail cafes, while the fever continues, the cough 
alfo continues, generally with an increafe of the diffi- 
culty of breathing ; and both of thefe fymptoms fome- 
times arifes to a degree that denotes a pneumonie af- 
fection. This may arife at any period of the difeafe ; 
but very often it does not come on till after the de- 
fquamation of the eruption. 

After the fame period, aifo, a diarrhoea frequently 
comes on, and continues for fome time. 
DCXLI. 

It is common for the meafles, even when they have 
not been of a violent kind, to be fucceeded by in- 
flammatory affections, particularly ophthalmia and 
phthiiis. 

DCLXir. 
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DCXLII. 

If the- blood be drawn from a vein daring the mea- 
fles, with the circumftances neceflary to favour the re- 
paration of the gluten, this always appears feparated, 
and lying on the furfacc of the cranamentum, as in 
inflammatory difeafes. 

DCXLIII. 

For the moft part of the meafles, even when vio- 
lent, are without any putrid tendency; but in ibme 
caies fuch a tendency appears, both in the courfe of 
the difeafe, and efpecialiy after the ordinary courfe of 
it is fmifhed. See Dr. Watfon, in London Med. Ob- 
• fervations, Vol. IV. art. xi. 

DCXLIV. 

From what is delivered, from dcxxxvu, to dcxlii, 
it will appear, that the mealies are diftingui fried by a 
catarrhal affection, and by an inflammatory diatllefis to 
a confiderable degree; and therefore the danger attend- 
ing them arifes chiefly from the coming on of a pneu- 
monic inflammation. 

DCXLV. 

From this confideration it will be obvious, that the 
remedies efpecially neceflary, are thofe which may ob- 
viate and diminifh the inflammatory diathefis ; and 
therefore, in a particular manner, blood-letting. This 
remedy may be employed at any time in the courfe of 
the difeafe, or after its ordinary courfe is finifhed. It 
is to be employed more or lefs according to the ur- 
gency of the fymptoms of fever, cough, and dyfpncea ; 
and generally may be employed very freely*. But, 
as the fymDtoms of pneumonic inflammation feldom 
come on during the eruptive fever ; and, as this fever 
is femedrnes violent immediately before the eruption, 
though a fufScientJy mild difeafe be to follow ; fo 
Vol. I. R r bleeding 

* Eleeding ought to be ufed where it is absolutely neceflary ; but, 
too free a life of it has been attended with a long continued wet 

;id a v«ry flow recovery. 
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bleeding is feldom very necefTary during the eruptive 
fever, and may often be reierved for the periods of 
greater danger which are perhaps to enfue. 
DCXLVI. 

In all cafes of meafles, where there are no marks 
of putrefeency, and where there is no rcafon, Iron: 
the known nature of the epidemic, to apprehend pu~ 
trefcency, bleeding is the remedy to be depended up- 
on : but affiil.ince may alfo be obtained from cooling 
purgatives ; and particularly from bhftering on the 
rides, or between the flioulders. 
D CXLVII. 

The dry cough may be alleviated by the large ufe 
of demulcent pectorals, mucilaginous, oily, or fweet*. 
It may, however, be obferved, with refpect to thefe 
demulcents, that they are not fo powerful in involving 
and correcting the acrimony of the mafs of blood as 

has 

* Two ounces of pearl-barley, and four ounces of dried figs, 
cut, boiled in a gallon of water to 3 quarts, is a good drink in thefe 
cafes. If the patient loathsthis drink, Lintfeed-tea, or a flight in- 
fufion of Orris-root in boiling water, may be fubftituted in its place; 
or a folntion of an ouncc^of gum arabie in a pint of water. Oily 
emulfions, are alfo recommended ; the molt ufual is the following : 
§>. 01. Amygdal. §:i. 
Aq. Font. Jvi. 

Alkali Caullic. q. f. ut fiat Emulf. cui addi 
Syrup. Althaeas, j;ii. 
The patient may take half a tea-cupful of this emulfion occafio- 
nally, when the cough is moll troublefome. The cough may alfo 
be relieved, by taking now and then a tea-fpoonful of the following 
Linc~lus : 

R. 01. Amygdal. 
Syrup Alchstas. 
Conferv. Cynofbat. a a. zl. 
M. of Linft. 

Or the following. 
&. Mel. anglic. 

01. Amygdal. a a ^ii. 
Succ. Limon. £i. 
M. of Linc>. 
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has been imagined ; and that their chief operation is 
by befmearing the fauces, and thereby defending them 
from the irritation of acrids, either arifing from the 
lungs, or diflilling from the head. 
DCXLVI1L 
For moderatingandquietingthc cough inthisdifeafe, 
opiates certainly prove the molt effectual means, 
whenever they can be lately employed. In the mea- 
lies, in which an inflammatory flare prevails in a con- 
fiderable degree, opiates may be fuppofed to be inad- 
miflible •; and, in thofe cafes in which a high degree 
of pyrexia and dyfpnoea (hew either the prefence, or at 
lcaft the danger, of pneumonic inflammation, I think 
that opiates might be very hurtful. In cafes, howe- 
ver, in which the dyfpncea is not confiderable, and 
where bleeding, to obviate or abate the inflammato- 
ry ftate, has been duly employed, and where the 
cough and watchfulnefs are the urgent fymptoms, I 
think that opiates may be fafely exhibited, and wirh 
great advantage*. I think, further, that, in all the 
exanthemata, there is an acrimony diffufed over the 
fyltem, which gives a confiderable irritation ; and, 
for obviating the effects of this, opiates are ufeful, and 
always proper, when no particular contra- indication 
ails. 

DCXLIX. 
When the defquamation of the rneafles is finifhed, 
though there fhould then be no diforder remaining, 
phyficians have thought it neceflary to purge the pa- 
ll r 2 tient 
•Qpiatesin all inflammatory cafes ought tobecautioufly uied. The 
r arifing from them is confiderably obviated, by ufing only the 
rimy part of the opium, and therefore the watery folution of 
im, is in thefe cafes preferable to any other form. The fyrup- 
papaveris albi, is an opiate peculiarly adapted to this difeafe ; 
the dofe of it is immaterial, provided we do not exceed four ounces 
ir and twenty hours ; a table -fpoonful may be taken when 
c»ngh is troublefome, and may be repeated every two or three 
irs, ^cordin" to th< 'f the fymptoms. 
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tlent fcvcral times, with a view to draw offtbe dregs of 
this difeafe, that is, a portion of the morbific matter 
which is.fuppofed to remain long in the body. I 
cannot reject this fuppofirion ; but, at the fame time, 
cannot believe, that the remains of the morbific mat- 
ter, diffufed over the whole mafs of blood, can be en- 
tirely drawn off by purging; and it appears to me, 
that, to avoid the confequenpes of the m<*afles, it is 
not the drawing off the morbific matter which we 
need to ftudy, fo much as the obviating and removing 
the inflammatory (late of the fyftem which had been 
induced bv the difeafe. With this Lift view, indeed, 
purging may (till be a proper remedy ; but bleeding, 
in proportion to the fymptoms of inflammatory dif- 
pofition, is vet more fo*, 

DCL. 

* The complaints which the meafies leave are chiefly pneumonic. 
The cough is the mod troublefome iymptom, and to relieve the pa* 
rient from it, not only bleeding and purging mull be ufed, but ex- 
torant* ought alfo to be adminifbrred. The Lac Ammoniacum, 
formerly mentioned has often proved beneficial. On the fuj 
rhat the cough and pneumonic afFec"r.ion remaining afi 
are «o wing to a peculiar acrimony, fume pra com- 

mended alteratives and demulcents : Exj 

little advantage from their ufe. I once faw a I :ned, that 

had died 32 days after the eruption : the internal furface of the 
bronchiae was covered with (mall furfuraceous fcahs, fomewhat like 
thole that appear on the (kin when the eruption goes off. Hence I 
have been induced to fuppofe, that expectorants arc the be ft remedies 
in thefe cafes, and indeed, experience confirms the practice. Blced- 
ig are only to be occalionally ufed, in order tn prevent 
the inflammation. 'J he bed method of avoi< 

follow the d'feafe. is a free ufe of d g the 

eiuption, and v of expectorants immediately after it. The Decoctnm 
Ii;um, of the London pharmacopoeia is pecul 

ted to thefe cafe-, but it is much I by adding halt an 

ounce of Orrice root, when it is nearly boiled enough ; if the Or- 
rice be added too foon, the efficacious part of it evaporate*. The 
Lac icum above mentioned, is a very proper expc&oi 

but if it (hould prove too naufepus, through ufe, and be loathed 
by the patient, recoutfe may be had to the weak 1 
Tartar Emetic, fo often mentioned in ih 
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DCL. 
From our Lite experience of the benefit of cold air 
in the eruptive fever of the fmall-pox, fome phyficians 
have been of opinion, that the practice might be 
transferred to the meafles ; but we have not yet had 
rials fufficicnt to afecrtain this. There is no doubt 
that external heat may be very hurtful in the meafles, 
as in nioft other inflammatory difeafes ; and therefore 
the body ought to be kept in a moderate temperature 
during the whole courfe of the meafles ; but how far, 
at any period of the difeafe, cold air may be applied 
with fafety, we are yet uncertain. Analogy, though 
fo often the refourcc of phyficians, is, in general, falla- 
cious ; and further, though the analogy with the 
fmall-pox lead to the application of cold air during 
the eruptive fever of the mealies, the analogy with ca- 
tarrh feems to be againft the practice. After the e- 
ruption had appeared upon the fkin, we have had ma- 
ny inftances of cold air ranking it dif.ppear, and there- 
by producing much difcrdcr in the fyftem ; and have 
alfo had frequent examples of fuch diforder being re- 
moved by reltoring the heat of the body, and the; . 
again bringing forth the eruption*. 

• < < < < < < < ■<-<■■< <4 | -*j-^ t ^►•■>->->-> >.■>■•>■■>■■>••>•• 
C II A P. IV. , 

OF THE SCARLET FEVER. 

DCLI. 
loubt-ed if the fcaTlet fever he a d'L'afe 
ifically different from the oynanche maligna* 

■ove 

* Though the application of cold r.ir be dangerous; yet verifia- 
ble ufe in the mealies, as is alio a frequent change 
«f liuen, and cleanlin . 
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above defcribed. The latter is almoft always attend- 
ed with a icarlet eruption ; and, in all the inftances I 
have feen of what may be called the fcarlet lever, the 
difeafe, in almoit every perfon affected, has been at- 
tended with an ulcerous fore throat. 

DCLIL 

This vie.v of the matter may create feme doubt ; 
but I am ft ill of opinion, that there is a icarlet fever 
which is a difeafe fpecifically different from the cy- 
nanche maligna. 

Doctor Sydenham has defcribed a fcarlet fever, 
which he had feen prevailing as an epidemic, with all 
the circumllances of the fever and eruption, without 
its being accompanied with any affection of the throat j 
at leaft he does not take notice of any fuch afF.clion, 
which fuch an accurate obferver could not fail to have 
done, if any fuch fymptom, as we have commonly feen 
making a principal part of the difeafe, had attended 
thofe cafes which he had ohferved. Several other 
writers have defcribed the CcarJet fever in the fame 
manner, and I know phyficians who have feen the dif- 
eafe in that form ; fo that there can be no doubt of 
there being a fcarlet fever not neccffarily cpnnecred 
with an ulcerous fore throat, and therefore a difeafe 
different from the cynanche maligna. 
DCLIII. 

But, further, although in all the inftances of fcarlet 
fever which I have feen (and in the courfe of forty- 
years I have feen it fix or feven times prevailing as 
an epidemic in Scotland,) the difeafe, in almoft all the 
perfons affected, was attended with an ulcerous fore 
throat, or was what Sauvages names the Scarlatina 
Anginofa: and although, in fome inftances, the ulcers 
of the throat were of a putrid and gangrenous kin 
and at the fame time the difeafe in all its fymptoms 
refembled very exactly the cynanche maligna; yet, I 
i»ru Hill perfuadeO; that not only the fcarlatin.i of Sy- 
denham, 
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denbam, but that even the fcarlatina anginofa of Sau- 
vages, is a different difeafe from the cynanche malig- 
na ; and I have formed this opinion from the follow- 
ing confideratiors. 

DCLIV. 

ijl, There is a fcarlet fever entirely free from any 
affection of the throat, which fometimes prevails as an 
epidemic ; and therefore there is a fpecific contagion 
producing a fcarlet eruption without any determina- 
tion to the throat. 

idly, The fcarlatina, which, from its matter being 
generally determined to the throat, may be properly 
termed Anginofa, has, in many cafes of the fame epi- 
demic, been without any affection of the throat ; and 
therefore the contagion may be fuppoied to be more 
efpecially determined to produce the eruption only. 

3^/y, Though in all the epidemics that I could al- 
lege to be thofe of the fcarlatina anginofa, there have 
been feme cafes which, in the nature of the ulcers, 
and in other circumftances, exactly refembled the ca- 
fes of the cynanche maligna; yet I have as conflantly 
remarked, that thefe cafes have not been above one or 
two in a hundred, while the reft have all of them been 
with ulcers of a benign kind, and with circumftances 
hereafter to be deformed, fomevvhat different from 
thofe of the cynanche maligna. 

4thlj, On the other hand, as I have two or three 
times leen the cynanche maligna epidemically pre- 
vailing ; fo, among the perfons affected, I have feen 
inftances of cafes as mild as thofe of the fcarlatina an- 
ginofa ufually are : but here the proportion was re- 
verfed ; and thefe mild cafes were not one fifth of the 
whole, while the reft were of the putrid and malig- 
nant kind. 

Lajily, It applies to the fame purpofe to obferve, 
that, of the cynanche maligna, molt of the inftances 
terminate fatally ; while, on the other hand, that is 

the 
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the event of very few of the cafes of the fcarlatifla an- 
ginofa. 

DCLV. 

Ficra thefe confiderations, though it may appear 
that there is ibme affinity between the cynanche ma- 
ligna and fcaflatina anginofa, it will it 1 1 1 remain pro- 
bable that the two difeafes are fpecifically different. 
I have been at forae pains to eftablifh this opinion : 
for, from all my expeiience, I find, that thofe two 
difeafes require a different treatment ; and I therefore . 
now proceed to mention m -.re particularly the cir- 
cumltances of the fcarlatina anginofa. 

DCLVI. 

1'his difeafe commonly appears about the begin- 
ning of winter, and continues throughout that feafon. 
It comes on with ionic culd fhiverin'g, and other fymp- 
toms of the fever which ufuallv introduces the other 
exanthemata. But here there is no cough, nor the 
other catarrhal fymptoms which attend the mcafles ; 
nor is there that anxiety and vomiting which- com- 
monly introduce the confluent fmall-pox, and which 
more certainly introduce the Cynanche Maligna. 

Early in the difeafe, Ibme uneafinefs is felt in the 
throat ; and frequently the deglutition is difficult, ge- 
nerally more fo than in the Cynanche Maligna. Up- 
on looking into the fauces, a rednefs and fuelling ap- 
r in colour and bulk approaching to the irate of 
thefe fymptoms in the Cynanche Tonfillaris ; but, 
in the Scarlatina, there is always more or lefs of Houghs, 
which feldom appear in the Cynanche .Tonfillari 
and the Houghs are commonly whiter than thofe m 
the Cynanche maligna. 

While thefe appearances are difcovered in the fau- 
ces, upon the third or fourth day a fcarlet eruption 
appears on the ikin in the fame form as defcribed In 
cccxiv. This eruption is commonly more considera- 
ble and univerial than in the Cynanche : but it feldom 

pro- 
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produces a rendition of the fever. The eruption for 
the moil part remains till the third or fourth day af- 
ter its firfl appearance ; but then goes off, ending in a 
meally defquamafion. At this time the fever ufually 
fub fides ; and generally, at the fame time, feme de- 
gree of fweat comes on. 

The Houghs on the fauces, which appeared early in 
the difeafe, continue for fome days ; but then falling 
off, difcover the fwelling abated, and an ulcer formed 
on one or both toniils mowing a laudable pus ; r.nd 
foon after the fever has fubfided, thefe ulcers heal up- 
entirely. For the moft part this difeafe has much 
lefs of coryza attending it than the Cynanche malig- 
na ; and, when there is a coryza attending the Scar- 
latina, the matter difcharged is lefs acrid, and has not 
the fetid fraell which it has in the other difeafe. 

In the Scarlatina, when the eruption has entirely 
difappeared, it frequently happens, that, in a few 
days after, the whole body is affected with an anafar- 
cous fwelling ; which, however, in a hw days more P 
gradually fublides. 

We have thus defcribed the moil common circum- 
flances of the Scarlatina Anginofa ; and have only to 
add, that during the time of its being epidemic, and 
efpecially upon its firfl: fetting in, there are always a 
few cafes in which the circumftances of the difeafe ap- 
proach very nearly to thofe of the Cynanche Malig- 
na ; and it is only in thefe inftances that the difeafe 
is attended with any danger*. 

Vol. I. S s DCLVII. 

* Thefe cafes in which the difeafe is attended with danger, are 
however, very few, and are only the effect uf art. Teazjng the 
patient by doing too much ; tormenting him with a clofe confinement 
to his bed, well fumifhed with blankets; and adding fuel to the 
flame, by forcing him to fwaflow large quantities of cord'ajs and 
alexipharmics, are the fure methods of increafing the difeafe : and 
the patient, diftreffed by the excefTive ofHcioufnefs of his fage do :• 
tor, is obliged to take refuge in the arms of death. 
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DCLVIJ. 

With refpecf. to the cure of this difcafe, when thd 
fymptoms of it are nearly the fame with thofe of the 
Cynanche Maligna, it requires exactly the Time treat- 
ment as directed in ccexvu. 

CCLVIII. 

When the fcarlet fever appears, without any affec- 
tion of the throat, the treatment of it is very fimple, 
and is delivered by Dr. Sydenham. An antiphlogif- 
tic regimen * is commonly all that is requifite ; avoid- 
ing, on one hand, the application of cold air; and, 
on the other, any increafe of external heat. 
DCLIX. 

In the ordinary ftate of the Scarlatina Anginofa, 
the fame treatment i<, in molt cafes, fufficient ; but as' 
here the fever is commonly more coniiderable, and 
there is likewife an affection of the throat, fome re- 
medies may be ofcen neceilary. 
DCLX. 

When there is a pretty high degree of fever, with 
a full pulfe, and a coniiderable fwelling of the tonfils, 
bleeding is very proper, efpecially in adults ; and it 
has been frequently praclifed with advantage : but as, 
even in the Cynanche Tonfillaris, much bleeding is 
feldom neceilary ; (cccv.) fo, in the Scarlatina, when 
the Rate of the fever and the appearances of the fau<- 
ces render the nature of the difcafe ambiguous, bleed- 
ing may be omitted"; and, if not altogether avoided, 
it mould at lealt not be large, and ought not to be 
repeated. 

DCLXI. 

yomiting, and efpecially naufeating dofes of eme- 
tics f , notv\ hhftanding the inflamed ftate of the fau- 
ces, have been found very ufeful in this difeafe. An 

open 

'* The antiphlo^itlic regimen mull not however be carried too 
far, lelt we induce a ftate of debility that may prove huitful, 
f Thefe have been mentioned in former notes. 
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open belly is proper in every form of this difeafe ; and 
when the nauieating dofes of emetics operate a little 
downwards, they are more ferviceable. 
DCLXII. 

In every form of the Scarlatina. Anginofa, through 
the whole courfe of it, detergent gargles* mould be em- 
ployed, and more or lefs as the quantity of Houghs and 
the vifcid mucus in the fauces may feem to require. 
DCLXIII. 

Even in the milder dates of the Scarlatina Angino- 
fa, it has been common with practitioners to exhibit 
the Peruvian bark through the whole courfe of the 
difeafe ; but we are allured, -by much experience, 
that infuch cafes it may be fafely omitted, though in 
cafes any ways ambiguous it may not be prudent to 
neglect this remedy. 

DCLXIV. 

The anafarcous f welling, which frequently follows 
the Scarlatina Anginofa, feldom requires any remedy; 
and, at leah% the purgatives fo much inculcated, and 
fo commonly exhibited, foon take off the anafarca. 

.,<•■< .< .<..< .«..<..<.,<..<..«^>.. > „>.. > .>..>..>..>..>..>..>., 
C HAP. V. 

OF THE PLAGUE. 

SECT. I. 
OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE PLAGUE. 

DCLXV. 

THE Plague is a difeafe which always arifes from 
contagion ; which affects many perfons about 
S s 2 the 

^ The detergent gargles wcredefciibed in the note on fedion 317. 
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the fama tftaie ; proves fatal to great number?, gene- 
rally products fever; and, in mod peifons, is attend- 
ed with buboes or carbuncles. 
DCLXVI. 
Thefe are the circumftances which, taken together, 
give the character of the difeafe ; but it is accompa- 
nied with many fymptoms almofl peculiar to itielf, 
that, in different peffons, are greatly diverfified in 
number and degree, and fliould be particularly ftudi- 
ed. I would with to lay the foundation for this ; but 
think it unfit for a perfon who has never feen the dif- 
eafe to attempt its particular hiftory. For this, there* 
fore, I mull refer to the authors who have written on 
the fubject ; but allowing thofe only to be confulted, 
who have themfelvcs feen and treated the difeafe in 
all its different forms. 

DCLXVII. 

From the accounts of fuch authors, it appears to 
me, that the circumftances which particularly diftin- 
guifh this difeafe, and efpecially the more violent and 
dangerous dates of it, are 

iji, The great lofsof ftrength in the animal funcli- 
ons, which often appears early in the difeafe. 

idly, The llupor, giddinefs, and confequent dag- 
gering, which refembles drankennefs, or the liead-ach 

d various delirium ; which are all of them fymp- 
toms denoting a great diforder in the' functions of 
the brain. 

3^/y, The anxiety, palpitation, fyncope, and efpeci- 
ally the weaknefs and irregularity of the pulfe, which 
denotes a coafiderable disturbance in the action of 
the heart- 

j', The naufea and vomiting, particularly the 

VOt 
Twi&ure of rofes is generally ufed, and in mod cafes an fwers every 

ntion : if, however, the ulceration isconfiderable, and I 
do not eafily cad off, recourfe mult be had to Dr. Fothe 
gle, deferibed wi article - 
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vomiting of bile, which {hows an accumulation of 
vitiated bile in the gall-bladder and biliary duels, and 
from thence derived into the inteflines and ftomach ; 
all of which fymptoms I fuppofe to denote a cenfi- 
derable fpafm, and lofs of tone, in the extreme vefTds 
on the furface of the body. 

$thly. The buboes or carbuncles, which denote an 
acrimony prevailing in the fluids. And, 

Lajllyl The petechia?, hemorrhagies, and colliqua- 
tive diarrhoea, which denote a putrefcent tendency 
prevailing to a great degree in the mafs of blood. 
DCLXVI1I. 

From the consideration of all thefe fymptoms, in 
appears, that the plague is efpecially diftinguifhed by 
a fpecific contagion, often fuddenly producing the 
mod confiderable fymptoms of debility in the nervous 
fyftem or moving powers, as well as of a general pu- 
trefcency in the fluids ; and it is from the confidera- 
tion of thefe circumftances as the proximate caufe, 
that I think both the prevention and cure of the 
plague mult be directed. 

DCXXIX. 

If this difeafe mould reviiit the nothcrn parts of 
Europe, it is probable, that, at the time, there will be 
no phyfichms then alive, who, at the firft appearance 
of the difeafe, can be guided by his former experi- 
ence, but mult be instructed by hisftudy of the writers 
on this fubjecl, and by analogy. It is, therefore, I 
hope, allowable for me, upon the fame grounds, to 
oiler here my opinion with refpeel: to both the pre- 
vention and cure of this difeafe. 

This paragraph was written before I had any no- 
tice of the plague of Mofcow anno 177 1 ; but I -think 
it will dill apply to the cafe of Great B.itain and of 
many other northern ftates- 

SECT. 
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SECT II. 

OF THE PREVENTION OF THE PLAGUE. 

DCLXX. 

With refpect to the prevention : As we are firmly 
perfuaded that the difrafenever arifes in the northern 
parts of Europe, but in confequence of its being im- 
ported from fome other country ; fo the firft meafurc 
neeefTary, is the magiftrate's taking care to prevent 
the importation : and this may generally be done by 
a due attention to bills of health, and to the perform- 
ance of quarantines. 

DCLXXI. 

With refpect to the latter, we are perfuaded, that 
the quarantine of peifons may fafely be much lefs 
than forty days ; and, if this were allowed, the exe- 
cution of the quarantine would be more exact and cer- 
tain, as the temptation to break it would be in a great 
mcafure removed. 

DCLXXII. 

With refpect to the quarantine of goods, it cannot 
be perfect, unlefs the fufpected goods be unpacked 
and duly ventilated, as well as the other means em- 
ployed for correcting the infection they may carry ; 
and, if all this were properly done, it is probable that 
the time commonly prefcribed for the quarantine of 
goods might alfo be fhortened. 
DCLXXIII. 

A fecond meafure, in the way of prevention, be- 
comes requifite, when an infection has reached and 
prevailed in any place, to prevent that infection from 
fpreading into other places. This can be done only 
by preventing the inhabitants, or the goods of any 
infected place, from going cut of it, till they have 
undergone a proper quarantine. 

DLXXIV. 
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DCLXXIV. . 

The third meafure for prevention, to be employed 
with great care, is to hinder the infection fromfpread- 
ing among the inhabitants of the place in which it has 
arifen. The meafures necefTary for this, are to be 
directed by the doctrine laid down in Ixxxii. and from 
that doctrine we infer, that all perfons who can avoid 
any near communication with infected perfons, or 
goods, may efcape the infection. 
DCLXXV. 

For avoiding fuch communication, a great deal 
may be done by the magiftrate : 1. By allowing as 
many of the inhabitants as are free from the infection, 
and not necefTary to the fervice of the place, to go 
out of it. 2. By prohibiting all aflemblies, or unne- 
ceflary intercourfe of the people. 3. By taking care 
that necefTary communications be formed without con- 
tact. 4. By making fuch arrangements and provili- 
ons as may render it eafy for the families remaining, 
to ihut themfelves up in their own houfes. 5. By 
allowing perfons to quit houfes in which an infection 
appears, upon condition that they go into lazarettoes. 
6. By ventilating and purifying, or destroying at the 
public expence, ail affected goods. Laftiy, by avoid- 
ing hofpitals, and providing feparate apartments for 
infected perfons. 

The execution of thefe meafures will require great 
authority, and much vigilance and attention, on the 
part of the magistrate ; but it is not our province to 
enter into any detail on this fubject of the public po- 
lice. 

DCLXXVI. 

The fourth and laft part of the bufinefs of preven- 
tion, refpects the conduct of perfons necefTarily re- 
maining in infected places, cfpecially of thofe oblig- 
ed to have fome communication with perfons infected. 

DCLXXVII. 
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DCLXXVII. 

Of thofe obliged to remain in infected places, but 
not obliged to have any near communication with the 
lick, they may be preierved from the contagion by a- 
voiding all near communication with other perfons, 
or their goods ; and it is probable, that afmall diftance 
will anfwer the purpofe, if, at the fame time, there be 
no ftream of air to carry the effluvia of perfons, or 
goods, to fome diftance. 

DCLXXVIII. 

For thofe who are rieceflarily obliged to have a near 
communication with the fick, it is proper to let them 
know, that fome of the moil powerful contagions do 
not operate, but when the bodies of men expofed to 
the contagion are in certain circumftances which ren- 
der them more liable to be affected by it ; and there- 
fore, by avoiding thefe circumftances and caufes, they 
may often efcape infection. 

DCLXXDC. 

r Bh£ bodies of men are efpecially liable to be af- 
fected by contagions, when they are any ways conil- 
derably weakened by want of food, and even by a fcan- 
ty diet, or one of little nourifhment ; by intemperance 
in drinking, which, when the ftupor of intoxication is 
over, leaves the body in a weakened ftate ; by excels 
in venery ; by great fatigue ; or by any coniiderable 
evacuation. 

DCLXXX. 

The caufes which, concurring with contagion, ren- 
der it more certainly active, are cold, fear, and full li- 
ving. 

The feveral means, therefore, of avoiding or guard- 
ing againft the action of cold (xciv, to xcvi.) are to be 
carefully ftudied. 

DCLXXXI. 

Againft fear the mind is to be fortified as well as 
poffible, byinfpiringa favourable idea of the power of 

preservative 
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prefervative means ; by deftroying the opinion of the 
incurable nature of the difeaie; by occupying mens 
feiinds with bufinefs or labour ; and by avoiding all 
objects of fear, as funerals, palling bells, and any no- 
tice of the death of particular friends. 
DCLXXX1I. 

A full diet of animal food increafes the irritability 
of the body, and favours the operation of contagion ; 
and indigeition, whether from the quantity or quality 
of food, has the fame effecl. 

DCLXXXIII. 

Befides giving attention to obviate the feveral cir- 
omittances (dcx, dclxxix, to bclxxxii.) which fa- 
vour the operation of contagion, it is probable that 
fome means may be employed for ftrengthening the 
bodies of men, and thereby enabling them to refill 
contagion. 

For this purpofe, it is probable, that the moderate 
ufe of wine, or of fpiritous liquors, may have a good 
effecl:. 

It is probable alfo, that exercife, when it can be 
employed, if fo moderate as to be neither heating nor 
fatiguing to the body, may be employed with advan- 
tage. 

Perfons who have tried cold bathing, and common- 
ly feel invigorating effects from it, it' they are any 
ways fecure againfl having alteady received infection, 
may poffibly be enabled to refiit it by the ufe of 
cold bath. 

It is probable, that fome medicines alfo may be ufe- 
ft.il in enabling men to refill infeclion : but amongft 
thefe I can hardly admit the numerous alexipharmics 
formerly propofeci ; or, at leaft, very few of them, and 
thofe only of tonic power. Amongft thefe laft we 
reckon the Peruvian bark ; and it is perhaps the mod 
effectual. If any thing is to be expected from anti- 
feptics, I think camp'hire, whether internally or ex- 

Vol. I. T t ternally 
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ternally employed, is one of the mofl promiring. 

Every perfon is to be indulged. in the ufe of any 
means of prefervation of which he has conceived a good 
opinion, whether it be a charm or a medicine, if the 
latter be not directly hurtful. 

Whether iflues be uieful in prefcrving from, or in 
moderating the effects of contagion, I cannot deter- 
mine from the obfervations I have yet read. 
DCLXXXIV. 

As neither the atmofphere in general, nor any con- 
fiderabie portion of it, is tainted or impregnated with 
the matter of contagions ; fo the lighting of fires over 
a g:rat part of the infected city, or other general fu- 
ations in the open air, are of no ufe for preventing 
the dticafe, and may perhaps be hurtful. 
DCLXXXV. 

It would probably contribute much to check the 
progrefc. of infection, if the poor were enjoined to 
kc a Irequent change of clothing, and were fuita- 
hi) provided for that purpofe ; and if they were, at 
the fame time, induced to make a frequent ventila- 
tion of their houfes and furniture. 



SECT. III. 
OF THE CURE OF THE PLAGUE. 

DCLXXXVI. 

In the cure of the phgue, the indications are the 
fame as thofe of fever in general, (exxvi.) but here 
they are not all equally neceffary and important. 
DCLXXXVII. 
The meafures for moderating the violence of re-ac- 
tion, v?hich operate by dim.inifhing the action of the 

heart 
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heart and arteries (exxvm.) have feldom any place 
here, excepting fo far as the antiphlogiilic regimen is 
proper. Some phyficians, indeed, have rcc mmend- 
ed bleeding ; and there may occur cafes in which 
bleeding may be ufeful; but, for the mod part, it is 
unneceiiary, and in many cafes it might be very hurt* 
fill. 

Purging has alfo been recommended ; and, in fome 
degree, it may be ufeful in drawing off the bile, or 
other putrefcent matters frequently prcfent in the in- 
teftines ; but a large evacuation this way may certain- 
ly be hurtful. 

DCLXXXVIII. 

The moderating the violence of re-action, fo far as 
it can be done by taking off the fpafm of the extreme 
veflels, (cli.) is a mealure of the utmoft neceffity in 
the cure of the plague ; and the whole of the means 
(cli i, to cc) fuited to this indication are extremely 
proper. 

DCLXXXIX. 

The giving an emetic at the very firft approach of 
the difeafe, would probably be of great fervice ; and 
it is likely, that at fome other periods of the difeafe e- 
metics might be ufeful, both by evacuating bile a- 
bundant in the alimentary canal, and by taking off the 
fpafm of the extreme vefTels. 

pexc. 

From fome principles with refpect to fever in gene- 
ral, and with refpecl: to the plague in particular, I am 
of opinion, that, after the exhibition of the firft vo- 
mit, the body mould be difpofed to fweat ; which 
ought to be raifed to a moderate degree only, but 
continued for at leaft twenty-four hours, or longer if 
the patient bear it eafily. 

DCXCI. 

This fweating fiiould be excited and conducted a- 
ably to the rules laid djwn in clxviii. It is to 

T t 2 iM. 
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be promoted by the plentiful ufe of diluents, render- 
ed more grateful by vegetable acids, or more power- 
ful by bein^ impregnated with fome portion of neu- 
tral falts. 

DCXCII. 

To fupport the patient under the continuance of 
the fweat, a little weak broth, acidulated with juice 
of lemons, may be given frequently ; and fometimes 
a little wine, if the heat of the body be not confider- 
able. 

DCXCIII. 

If fudorific medicines are judged to be neceiTary, 
opiates are the mod effectual and lafe: but they mould 
not be combined with aromatics ; and probably may 
be more effectual, if joined with a portion of emetics, 
and of neutral falts. 

DCXCIV. 

If, notwithftandimj the ufe of emetics and fttdori- 
fics, the difeafe mould ftill continue, the cure mult de- 
pend upon the employment of means for obviating de- 
bility and putrefcency ; and, for this purpofe, the va- 
rious remedies propofed above (from cci, to ccxxvn.) 
may all be adminiftered, but efpecially the tonics ; 
and of thefc the chief are cold drink and the Peruvi- 
an bark. 

DCXCV. 

In the cure of the plague, fome attention is due to 
the management of buboes and carbuncles : 'but we 
do not touch this, as it belongs to the province of fur- 
gery*. 

C H A P. 

* The reader might pr)[Tib!y expect a detail of the medicines ufed 
'n the plague, with their dofes and the manner of adminiftcring them ; 
but I thought it better to refer to the authors who have either fceni 
the difeafe, or who have exprefsly written on it. On confuting dif- 
ferent authors, it appears, that every particular epidemic requires 
a different treatment, in fome part of the cure at lead. Should any 
young practitioner be unfortunate enough to have occafion to exer- 
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CHAP. VI. 

OF ERYSIPELAS, OR St. ANTHONY'* 
FIRE. 

DCXCVI. 

IN cclxxiv, I mentioned the diftincHon which I 
propofed to make between the difeafes to be nam- 
ed the Erythema and the Eryfipelas ; and from thence 
it will appear, that Eryfipelas, as an Erythema follow- 
ing fever, may have its place here. 
DCXCVII. 
I fuppofe the eryfipelas to depend on a matter ge- 
nerated within the body, and which, analogous to 
the other cafes of exanthemata, is, in confequence of 
fever, thrown out upon the furface of the body. I 
own it may be difficult to apply this to every particu- 
lar cafe of eryfipelas : but I take the cafe in which it 
is generally fuppofed to apply, that of the eryfipe- 
las of the face ; which I (hall therefore coniider here. 
DCXCVIII. 
The Eryfipelas of the face comes on with a cold 
fhivering, and other fymptoms of pyrexia. The hot 
ftage of this is frequently attended with a confufion 
of head, and forne degree of delirium ; and almoft 
always with a drowfinefs, or perhaps coma. The 
pulfe is always frequent, and commonly full and hard. 
DCXCIX. 
When thefe fymptoms have continued for one, two, 
or at moft three days, there appears, on fome part of 
the face, a rednefs, fuch as that defcribed in cclxxv. 
as the appearance of Erythema. This rednefs, at 
no great extent ; but gradually fpreads from 
the part it firil occupied to the other parts of the 

face, 

c.ife his art in the cure of the plague, he mud chicly bedircfted by 
... indications of the cure of fevers. 
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face, commonly till it has affected the whole ; and 
frequently from the face it fpreads over the hairy 
fcalp, or defcends on fomc part of the neck. As the 
rednefs fpreads, it commonly difappears, or at lead 
decreafes, in the parts it had before occupied. All 
the parts upon which the rednefs appears are, at the 
fame time, affected with forae fwelling, which conti- 
nues for fotne time after the rednefs has abated. The 
whole face becomes confiderably turgid ; and the eye- 
lids are often fo much fwelled as entirely to Ihut up 
the eyes. 

DCC. 

When the rednefs and fwelling have proceeded for 
fome time, there commonly arife, fooner or latar, bli- 
fters of a larger or fmaller fize, on fevcral parts of the 
face Thefs contain a thin yellowifh or almoft co- 
lourlefs liquor, which fooner or later runs out. The 
furface of rhc fkin, in the bliftcred places, fometimes 
becomes livid and blackifh ; but this livor feldom 
goes deeper than the furface, or difcovers any degree 
of gangrene affecting the {kin. On the parts of the 
face not affected with blifters, the cuticle fuffers, to- 
wards the end of the difcafe, a confiderable defquam- 
aticn. 

Sometimes the tumour of the eye-lids ends in a fup- 
puration. 

DCCI. 

The inflammation coming upon the face does not 
produce any remifiion of the fever which had before 
prevailed ; and fometimes the fever increafes with the. 
increaiing and fpreading inflammation. 

DCCII. 

The inflammation ufually continues for eight or 
ten days ; and for the fame time, the fever and fymp- 
toms attending it alfo continue. 
DCCIII. 

In the progrefs of the inflammation the delirium 

and 
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and coma attending it fometimes go on increafing, 
and the patient dies apople&ic on the feventh, ninth, 
or eleventh day of the dlfcafc. In fuch cafes it has 
been commonly fuppofed that the difeafe is tranflated 
from the external to the internal parts. But I have 
not feen any inftance in which it did not appear to 
me, that the affection of the brain was merely a com- 
munication of the external affection, as this continued 
incrtaling at the fame time with the internal. 

DCCIV. 

When the fatal event does not take place, the in- 
flammaiion, after having affecteda part, commonly the 
tyboleof the face, and perhaps the other external parts 
of the head, ceafes. With the inflammation, the fe- 
ver alfo ceafes ; and, without any evident criiis, the 
patient returns to his ordinary little of health. 

DCCV. 

This difeafe is not commonly contagious ; but as 
it may arife from an acrid matter externally applied, 
fo it is poffible that the difeafe may fometimes be com- 
municated from one perfon to another. 

Perfons who have once laboured under this difeafe 
are liable to returns of it. 

DCCVI. 

The event of this difeafe may be forefeen from the 
flate of the fymptoms which denote more or lefs af- 
fection of the brain. If neither delirium ncr coma 
come on, the difeafe is feldona attended with any dan- 
ger ; but when thefe fymptoms appear early in the 
difeafe, and are in a confiderable degree, the utmoft 
danger is to be apprehended. 
DCCVII. 

As this difeafe often arifes in the part, at the fame 
time with the coming on of the pyrexia ; as I have 
known it, with all its fymptoms, arife from an acri- 
mony applied to the part ; as it is commonly attend- 
ed with a full, and frequently a hard pulfe ; as the 

blood 
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blood drawn in this difeafe mows the fame crufr. upon 
its furface, that appears in the phlegmafue ; and, laft- 
ly, as the fwelling of the eye-lids, in this difeafe, fre- 
quently ends in a fuppuration ; fo, from thefe confi- 
derations, it feems doubtful if this difeafe be properly, 
in Nofology, feparated from the Phlegmafiae. At 
any rate, 1 take the difeafe I have described to be 
what phyiicians have named the Erysipelas Phlegmon 
nodes, and that it partakes a great .deal of the nature 
of the Fhlegqiafise. 

Dccvnr. 

Upon this conclufi'oi:, the Eryflpelas of the face is 
to be cured very much in the fame manner as phleg- 
monic inflammations, by blood-letting, cooling pur- 
gatives, and by employing every part of the antiphlo- 
giftic regimen* ; and our experience has confirmed 
thefknefs of this method of cure. 
DCC1X. 

The evacuations of blood-letting and purging, are 
to be employed more or lefs according to the urgen- 
cy pf fymptoms, particularly thofe of the pyrexia, 
ancf of thofe which mark an affection of the brain. 
As the pyrexia continues, and often increafes with the 
inflammation of the face ; fo the evacuations menti- 
oned may be employed at any time in the courfe of 
the diftafe. 

DCCX. 

In this, as in other difeafes of the head, it is proper 
to put the patient, as often as he can eafily bear it, in- 
to lemewhat of an erect pofture. 
DCCXI. 

As in this difeafe there is always an external affec- 
tion, and as in many inftances there is no other ; fo va- 
rious external applications to the part affected have 

been 

t 

* The antiphlogiiHc regimen, &c. have been defcribed in former 
notes. See art. 129, et fcq. 
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been propofed ; but almoft all of them are of doubtful 
effect. The narcotic*, refrigerant, and aftringentf 
applications, are fufpecled of difpofing to gangrene ; 
fpiritous."}: applications feem to increa/e the inflamma- 
tion ; and all oily or watery§ applications feem to oc- 
cafion its fpreading. The application that feems mod 
fafe, and which is now molt commonly employed, is 
that of a dry mealy powder frequently fprinkled upon 
the inflamed parts**. 

DCCXII. 

An Eryfipelas Phlegmon jdes frequently appears on 
the other parts of the body, befide the face ; and fuch 
other eryfipelatous inflammations frequently end in 
fuppuration. Thefe cafes are feldom dangerous. At 
coming on, they are fomstimes attended with drowfi- 
nefs, and even with fome delirium ; but this rarely 
happens ; and thefe fymptoms do not continue after 
the inflammation is formed. I have never feen an in- 
flance of the tranflation of this inflammation from the 
limbs to an internal part ; and though thefe inflam- 
mations of the limbs be attended with pyrexia, they 

Vol. I. U u feldom 

* The leaves of folanum, of hemlock, of henbane, and other 
fimilar plants applied as fomentations. 

f Solutions of Jjaccharum Saturni, or Vitriolum album, applied 
told. 

J Efpecially if they are fuch as are compounded with aromatics or 
Volatile falts, as camphorated fpirit of wine, Hungary-water, vo- 
latile liniment, &c. 

§ The rcafon is evident, becaufe they confine the acrimonious 
liquor dilcharged from the part affefted. 

** Wheat-flour is apt torun into hard lumps by the thin acrimo- 
nious liquor which always exhales from parts affected with eryfipelas. 
Oatmeal not being fo liable to this inconvenience is therefore pre- 
ferable : it ought to be wiped off, and a freih quantity applied 
twice or thrice a day. 

Many practitioners recommend the application of cabbage leaves 
to eryfipelatous fwcllings, and their efficacy ha:- been frequently ap- 
proved. They ought to be removed as foon as they grow warm or 
uneafy, and frefli cold ones applied. 
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feidom require the fame evacuations as the eryfipelas 
of the face. At firft they are to be treated by dry 
mealy applications only ; and all humid applications, 
as fomentations, or poultices, are not to be applied, 
till, by the continuance of the difeafe!, by the'increafe 
of fwelling, or by a throbbing felt in the part, it ap- 
pears that the difeafe is proceeding to fuppuration. 
DCCXIII. 
We have hitherto coniidered eryfipelas as in a 
great meafure of a phlegmonic nature; and agreeably 
to that opinion, we have propofed our method of cure. 
Bat it is probable, that an eryfipelas is ibmetimes at- 
tended with, or is a fymptom of, a putrid fever ; and, 
in fuch cafes, the evacuations propofed above may be 
, and the ufe of the Peruvian bark may be 
neceflary ; but I cannot be explicit upon this fubjeel, 
as fuch putrid cafes have not come under my obser- 
vation. 

••<•<•<••<••<••<■■<■•<■•<••< •<j' ■> >■■>•■>• >■•>• > >■•>••>■>■■>•• 
CHAP. VII. 

OF THE MILIARY FEVER. 

DCCXIV. 

THIS difeafe is laid to have been unknown to the 
ancients, and that it appeared, for the firft time, 
in Saxony, about the middle of the laft century*. It 

is 

* Hoffman, Wei Teh, and tVveral other writers, fx the hrfl: ap- 
pearance of this difeafe at Leipfic, in the year 1551 , and 1652. 
This opinion, however, is falfe, for defcriptions of miliary eruptiona 
are to he founrf in the writings of the ancients, and among them, 
we find Riveiius defcribing it in France, jnft after the appeavar.ee 
of the comet in the year i r >i8 ; to winch phenomenon, that author 
aferibes the fatal epidemic, as "well as the l.lccdy wars that were at 
that time making horrid devaluations in Europe. 
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is faid to have fpread from thence into all the other 
parts of Europe*, and, lince the period mentioned, to 
have appeared in many countries in which it had ne- 
ver appeared before. 

DCCXV. 
From the time of its having been firft particularly 
obferved, it has been defcribed and treated of bv ma- 
ny different writers ; :;nd by ail of them, till very late- 
ly, has been confidered as a peculiar idiopathic difeafe. 
It is Paid to have been conftantly attended nith pe- 
culiar fymptoms. Ic conies on with a cold ftage, 
which is often confiderable. The hot ilage, which luc- 
ceeds, is attende reat anxiety,and frequent figh- 

. The heat of .he body becomes great, and ioon 
produces profufe fweating; preceded, h , b) a 

fe of pricking, as of pin-poi«s, in the {kin ; and 

the fweat is of a peculiar rank and difagreeableod^ur. 

The eruption appears fooner or later in different per- 

fons, but at no ned period of the difeafe. It 

U u 2 feklom 

* We meet with fevera! accounts of the appearance of the milia- 
ry eruption in different part? of Europe foon after the middle of the 
entury, not only by medical writers, but by general hif'orians ; 
among the latter of whom we may mention Robert Sibbald, who 
, notice of it in his Scotia illultrata, published at Edinburgh in 
the year 1684. (Sibbald, however, was a phyfician.) To enu- 
merate the medical w iters who have defcribed the difeafe in the dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, uould take more room than the fhort com- 
pafs of thefe notes admits, the chief of them are Welfcb, Hoff- 
man, Langius, . Reyger, Bonetus, Grindwald, Sydenham, Roma- 
7iui, Fuchlius, &c. &c. The authors above mentioned, and fe- 
veral others, about the end of the la ft and beginning of this centu- 
ry, entertained various opinions concerning the nature of the mili- 
ary eruption, fome of the. a luppolbig ic to be a critical termination 
of a peculiar fever, and others on the contrary ftrenuoufly infilling 
that it was onlv accidental or fymptomatic, and never critical or fa- 
Intary. The controverfy, which fome warmth 

is now terminated, as will appear by what follows ; but the inquifi- 

r phylici-n will 
perufing it. A very good abftr&& occurs in Dc tiaen's treatife on 
tht divilion of fevers. 
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feldom or never appears on the face ; but difcovers ir- 
felf firft upon the neck and breaft, and from thence 
often lpreads over the whole body. 
DCCXVI. 

The eruption named Miliary is faid to be of two 
kinds, the one named the Red, the other the White 
Miliary. The former, which in Englifti is ftrictly 
named a Ralh, is commonly allowed to be a fymp- 
tomatic affection ; and as the latter is the only one 
that has any pretentions to be confidered as an idio- 
pathic difeafe, it is this alone that I fhall more parti- 
cularly defcribe and treat of in the prefent chapter. 
DCCXVM. 

What then is called the White Miliary eruption, 
appears at firft like the red, in very fmall red pimples, 
for the mod part diftinft, but fometimes cluftered to- 
gether. Their flight prominence is diftinguifhed bet- 
ter by the finger than by the eye. ■ Soon after the ap- 
pearance of this eruption, and at leaft on the fecond 
day, a fmall veficle appears upon the top of each pim- 
ple At firft the veiicle is whey-coloured ; but foon 
becomes white, and ftands out like a little globule on 
the top of the pimple. In two or three days, thefe 
globules break, or are rubbed off; and are fucceeded 
by fmall crufts, which foon after fall off in fmall fcales. 
While one fet of pimples takes this courfe, another fet 
fucceeds ; fo that the difeafe often continues upon the 
fkin for many days together. Sometimes when one 
crop of this eruption has appeared, another, after fome 
interval, is produced. And it has been further ob- 
ferved, that in fome perfons there is fuch a tendency 
to this difeafe, that they have been affected with it fe- 
yeral times in the courfe of their lives. 
DCCXVIII. 

This difeafe is faid to affect both fexes, and perfons 
of ail ages and conflitutions j but it has been obferv- 

ed. 
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ed, tit all times, to affect efpecially, and molt frequent- 
ly, lying-in women* 

DCCXIX. 
This difeafe is often accompanied with violent 
fymptoms, and has frequently proved fatal. The 
fymptoms attending it are, however, very various. 
Thev are, in one or other inftances, all the feveral 
fymptoms attending febrile difeafes ; but I cannot find 
that any fymptom or concourfe of fymptoms are ftea- 
dily the fame in different perions, fo as to furniih any 
fpecific character to the difeafe. When the difeafe is 
violent, the moft common fymptoms are phrenitic, 
comatofe, and convulfive affections, which are alio 
fymptoms of all fevers trended by a very warm regimen. 

pccxx. 

While there is fuch a variety of fymptoms appear » 
ing in this difeafe, it is not to be expected that any 
one particular method of cure can be propofed : and 
accordingly we find, in different writers, different 
methods and remedies prefcribed ; frequent difputes 
about the moft proper ; and thofe received and prac- 
tifed by fome, oppofed and rejected by others. 
DCCXXI. 

I have thy ^ given an account of what I have found deli- 
vered by authors who have confidered the white miliary 
feveras an idiopathic difeafe: but,now,after having oft- 
en obfervedthedifeafe, I mud fay thatldoubt much if it 
ever be fuch an idiopathic as has been fuppofed, and Ifuf- 
pect that there is much fallacy in what has been writ- 
ten on the fubie£c. 

DCCXXII. 
% It feems to me very improbable, that this mould have 
been really a new difeafe when it was firft confidered 
as fuch. There appear tome very clear traces of it in au- 
thors who wrote long before that period ; and, though 
there were not, we know that the defciiptions of the 
ancients were inaccurate and imperfect, particularly 

with 
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with refpeci: to cutaneous ;. ; whilft \vc know 

alfo-very well, that thole affections which ufually . 
peared as fyrnptomatic only, were commonly negle 
ed, or confounded together under a general appella- 
tion. 

DCCXXIII. 

The antecedent fymptoms of anxiety, fighing, and 
(kin, which have b:-en fpoken of as pe- 
culiar to this difeafe, are, ho'.vevcr. comm©n to many 
rs; and, perhaps to all thofe in which fweatings 
are forced out by a warm regimen. 

Of rhe fymptoms faid to he concomitant of tins erup- 
tion, there are none which can he iconftant and pecu- 
liar hut that of fweating. I re- 
cede?, and accompanies the eru nd, while the 
miliary erupti m k many d 
ver, however, appears in any of thefe, but :at- 
ing; end, in perfon^ labouring under thefe difeafes, it 
does not appear, if : there-, 
fore probable, that rhe eruption 
ing ; and that it is the produce of a . 
prevailing in the mafs of blood, but ited, under 
particular circumftances, in the Ikin irfelf. That it 
depends upon particular circumftances of the (kin, ap- 
pears further from hence, that the eruption feldom or 
never appears upin the face, although it affects the 
whole of the body befides ; that it comes upon thofe 
places efpecially which are more clofely covered ; and 
that it can be brought out upon particular parts by 
external applications. 

DCCXXIV. 

It is to be obferved, that this eruptive difeafe differs 
from the other exanthemata in many circumftances ; 
in its not being contagious, and therefore never epi- 
demic -.; that tiie eruption appears at no determined 
period of the difeafe ; that 1 ption has no deter- 

mined duration ; that fucceffive eruptions frequently 
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appear in the courfe of the fame fever ; and that fuch 
eruptions frequently recur in the courfe oi ime 

perlbn's I 

All thefe cii :ices render it ( 

ble, that, in the miliary fever, the morbific matter is 
not a fubfitting com communicated to the blood, 

and thence, in confequence of . .d affimilation, 

own out upon thefurfacc of the body ; but a mat- 
ter occaiionally produced in the ikin itfeif, by fweat- 
ing. 

DCCXXV. 
This conclufion is I 
hence, that, while t ary eruption has no peculi- 

ar fymptomsj or concourje of fymptoms, belonging to 
i: ; yet upon on, it accompanies almofl all febrile 

difeafes. whether inflammatory orputiid, if thefe hap- 
pen to be atten ; and from thence 
it may be pre fumed, that the miliary eruption is a 
fvmptomaric a lie Cl ion only, produced in the manner 
we have faid. 

DCCXXVL 
But, as this fymptomatic affection does not always 
accompany every : of fvyeating it may be pro- 

per to inquire what are the circumuances which es- 
pecially determine this eruption to appear ? To this, 
however, I can give no full and proper anfwer. I 
cannot lay that there is any one eircumitance which 
in all cafes gives oceafion to the eruption ; nor can I 
fay what different caufes may, in d fes, give 

oceafion to it. There is only one ob n I can 

erto the purpofe of this inquiry; ana it is, that, of 
the pcrfons, fweating under febrile difeafes, thofe are 
efpecially liable to miliary eruption, who have been 
previouily weakened by Urge eva: pariieuiar- 

ly of blood. This will explain why. i .s to ly- 

ing-in women more frequently than to any *,ther per- 
is j and to confirm this explanaacn, I have remark- 
ed, 
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ed, that the eruption happened to women not in child- 
bed, but who had been much fubjerfted to a frequent 
and copious menftruation ; and to an almoft conitant 
fluor albus. I have alfo had oecafion to obfcrve it 
happen to men in fevers, after wounds from which 
they hadfuffered a great lofs of blood. 

Further, that this eruption is produced by a certain 
ftate of debility, will appear probable, from its often 
occurring in fevers of the putrid kind, which are al- 
ways attended with great debility. It is true, that it 
alfo fometimes attends inflammatory difeafes, when it 
cannot be accounted for in the fame manner ; but I 
believe it will be found to attend efpecially thofe in- 
flammatory difeafes in which the fweats have beert 
long protracted or frequently repeated, and which 
have thereby produced a debility, and perhaps a de- 
bilitating putrid diathefis. 

DC CXXVII. 

It appears fo clearly to me that this eruption is al- 
ways a fymptomatic* and fictitious affe&ion, that I 
am perfuaded it may be in moil cafes prevented mere- 
ly by avoiding fweats. Spontaneous fweatings, in 
the beginning of difeafes, are very rarely critical ; all 
fweatings, not evidently critical, fhould be prevent- 
ed j and the promoting them, by increafing external 

heat, 

* As this difeafe is always fymptomatic and never idiopathic, the 
method of curing mil It neceffarily vary in different cafes ; the chief 
attention of the phyfician mud therefore be turned to the primary 
difeafe, and to the means of preventing this fymptom from appear- 
ing In thofe difeafe3 which it accompanies. 

The author judicioufly begins his method of cure by giving direc- 
tions for preventing the eruption, which he properly fuppofes to be 
entirely factitious, and to depend on the application of too much 
heat. With a proper attention to the directions given in the text, 
we may in general prevent the eruption. If, however, the eruption 
is, prefent before the phyfician is called, thofe remedies mu!t be ufed 
for it's removal, that are enumerated in the fubfequent articles. 
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heat, is commonly very pernicious. Even critical 
fweats fhould hardly be encouraged by fuch means* 
If, therefore, fpontaneous fweats arife, they are to be 
checked by the coolnefs of the chamber: by the light- 
nefs and coolnefs of the bed-clothes ; by the perfon's 
laying out their hands and arms, and by their taking 
cold drink : and, by thefe precautions, I think I have 
frequently prevented miliary eruptions, which were o- 
ther wife likely to have appeared, particularly in lying- 
in women. 

DCCXXVIII. 

But it may happen, when thefe precautions have 
been neglected, or from other circumftances, that a 
miliary eruption docs actually appear; and the quefti- 
on will then be put, how the cafe is to be treated ? 
It is a queflion of confequence, becaufe I believe that 
the matter here generated is often of a virulent kind; 
it is frequently the offspring of putrefcency ; and, 
when treated by increafing the external heat of the 
body, it feems to acquire a virulence which produces 
thofe fymptoms mentioned in dccxix. and proves 
certainly fatal. 

It has been an unhappy opinion with mod phyfici- 
ans, that eruptive difeafes were ready to be hurt by 
cold; and that is was therefore ncceflary to cover up 
the body ve-'y clofely, fo as thereby toincreafe the ex- 
ternal heat. We now know that this is a miftaken 
opinion ; that increafing the #Kternal heat of the body 
is very generally mifchievous ; and that feveral erilp j 
tions not only admit, but require the application of 
cold air. We are now* perfuaded, that the practice 

X x which 

* The prefent rational practice has entirely altered the regimen in 
fevers; and inftead of macerating the patient in a hotbed, ar.d 
obliging him to breathe the corrupt air of a confined chamber, we 
now cover him with light bed clothes, and ventilate his room. _ It 
may, however, be neceffary to guard the young phyfician again ft 
the excels of this practice. The precept, Omne nimium nocst. 
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which formerly prevailed, in the cafe of miliary c- 
ruptions, of covering up the body clofe, and both by 
external means, and internal remedies, encouraging 
the fweatings which acompany this eruption, was 
highly pernicious, and commonly fatal. 1 am there- 
fore of opinion, even when a miliary eruption has 
appeared, that in all cafes where the fweating is not 
man^eflly critical, we mould employ all the feveral 
means of (lopping it that are mentioned above ; and I 
havefometimes had occafion to obferve, that even the 
admimon of cool air was fate and ufeful. 
DCCXXIX. 

This is, in general, the treatment of miliary erup- 
tions: but, at the fame time, the remedies fuited to 
the primary difeafe are to be employed ; and therefore, 
when the eruption happens to accompany inflammato- 
ry affections, and when the fulneis and hardnefs of the 
pulfe or other fymptoms mow an inflammatory (late 
prefent, the cafe is to be treated by blood-letting, 
purging, and other antiphlogiilic •medies. 

Upon the other hand, when tfle miliary eruption 
attends difeafes in which debility and putrefcency 
prevail, it will be proper to avoid all evacuations, and 
employ tonic and antifeptic remedies, particularly the 
Peruvian bark, cold drink, and cold %\r. 

I fhall conclude this fubject with mentioning, that 
the venerable octogenarian pra&itioner, de Fifeher, 
when treating of this- fukjeel, in laying down the indi- 
cations 

flhonld always he attend? J to. If the patient feels any difagreeablc 
effe&s, or if he fhuuld fuffer rigors, or tremble from the admiffion 

of cold air, it is certainly prejudicial, and its admiffion ought to be 
regulated- It may not he improper to mention another caution, viz. 
that the young practitioner mutt not, by the means here recom- 
mended, check fweats that are really critical. To <' what 
fweats are, and what are not critical, is perhaps, in fome cafes, at- 
tended with coaliderable difficulty. In general, however, critical 
! :ats i tay be known by their ha] in the critical days before 
mentioned in articles 107, ct fcq. and by their always being im me- 
dia;-, d by an abatement of a!i, or at leaft the grcatclt part 
ins. 
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cations of cure, has given this as one of them : " Ex- 
iC cretionis periphericas non primariam habere ratio- 
" nem." 



CHAP. VIII., ^ 

OF THE REMAINING EXANTHEMATA. 

URTICARIA, PEMPHIGUS, AND APHTHA. 

DCCXXX. 

THE Nettle Rafli is a name applied to two diff 
ent difeafes. The one is the chronic eruption, 
defcribed by Dr. Heberden in the Medical Tranfacti- 
ons, Vol. I. art. xvii. which, as not being a febrile 
diforder, docs no^elong to this place. The other 
is the Urticaria <Jf our Synopfis, which, as taken into 
every fyftem of Nofology as one of the Exanthemata 
Febrilia, is properly to be treated of here. 
DCCXXXI. 

I have never obferved this.difeafe as contagious and 
epidemic ; and the few fporadic cafes of it which 
have occurred to me, have feldo.m taken the regular 
courfe'defcribed by authors. At the fame time, as 
the accounts of different abhors are not very uni- 
form, and hardly confiftent, I cannot enter further 
into the confiderati.on of this fubjecl: : and I hope it 
is not very neceffary, as on all hands it is agreed to 
be a mild difeafe, and fuch as feldom requires the ufe 
of remedies. It is generally fufficient to oblerve an 
antiphlogiftic regimen, and to keep the patient in a 
temperature that is neither hot nor cold. 
DCCXXXII. 

The Pemphigus, or Vilicular fever, is a rare and 
uncommon difcafc, and very few inftanccs of it are 

X x 2 recorded 
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recorded in the writings of phyficians. As I have ne- 
ver had occafion to fee it, it would be improper for 
me to treat of it* ; and I do not choofe to repeat af- 
ter others, while the difeafe has yet been little obferv- 
ed, and its character does not feem to be exactly af- 
cercair.ed. Vid. A&a Helvetica, vol. ii. p. 260. Sy- 
nopf. Nofolog. vol. ii- p. 149- 

DCCXXXIII. 
The Aphtha, orThrufli, is a difeafe better known ; 
and, as it commonly appears in infants, it is fo well 
undevfiood, as not to need our treatirrg of it here. 
As an idiopathic difeafe, affecting adults, -l have not 
{ten it in this country : but it feems to^be mprc fre- 
quent in Holland; and, therefore, for the fcudy of it, 
1 refer to Dr. Boerhaavc, and his commentator Van 
Swieten, whofe works are in everybody's hands§. 

DCCXXXIV. 

* It appears from the following pafTage in the author's Synopfis, 
that he had afterwards feen !' : " Collega noftcr eximus Francifcua 
" f-lone, mihi hominem ieviter febricitaotem oftendit, cui, primum 
«' in brachiis, et fucceifivedeuiurri in toto corpore, vcficulae magnitu- 
** dine avelianas obortae funt, ct poll duas trefve dies efl'ufo humoris 
" feron pauxilla, collapfos funt. Haec febris autem nullarn indo- 
'• lem vc-1 typum peeuliarem monftrabat, et citodifparuit nequaquam 
< c contagiofa. \ 

■J Bperhaave only faw aphthae twice without, and preceding fever, 
and Van Swieten only one ; but Ketelaer fays he has frequently feen 
them. They fometimes accompany inflammations of the vifcera, 
and other inflammatory fevers*and are often difficult to remove. 
They are to be treated in the fame manner as the ulcerations in the 
Cynancbe maligna, by gargles in the deterfive kind, until the aph- 
thous cufl feoatates and falls off; but, when that crull has fallen off, 
the painfulnefs of the nakedly expofed fenfible parts requires emolli- 
ent applications; of which kind a deco&ion of Had. Aim. or an 
infufion of lintfeed, are proper gargles alone : if honey be added, 
the patient: complains of its making the part fmart. The patient's 
diet ought to be the mildeft kind, that it may be fwallowed without 
caufmg much* pain. The aphthous cruft frequently appears at the 
apus, which fymptom generally leads to conclude, (as is really the 
cafe,) that .4 lithae cover the whole Hfteftinal canal. Hence conii- 
fterablf danger avifes. The abforbents are covered, and refufe ad- 
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DCCXXXIV. 

The Petechia has been, by all our Nofologifts, e« 
numerated amongft the exanthemata ; but as, accord- 
ing to the opinion of mod pbylicians, it is very juftly 
held tolbe always a fymptomatic affection only, I can- 
not give it a place here. 
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BOOK IV. 

of HEMORRHAGH1ES. 

C II A P. I. 
OF HEMORRHAGY IN GENERAL. 

CCCXXXV. 

N eftablifhing a clafs or order of difeafes under 
the tide of Hemorrhagies, Nofologifts have em- 
ployed the fmgle circumnjmce of an effulion of red 
blood, as the character of fuch a clafs or order. By 
this means they have afTociated difeafes which in their 
nature are very different ; but, in every methodical 
diftribution, fuch arbitrary and unnatural affociatiens 
mould be avoided as much as poflible. Further, by 
that management Nofologifts have fupprelfed or loft 

fight 

mittance to all nourifhment ; hence an increafed debility, with all 
its evil confequences. In thefe cafes, a nutritive, liquid, anddeter- 
iive diet, mult be ufed. For this purpofe a decoction of bread, with, 
wine and honey, is the properelt drink. Such a decoction is extremely 
nutritive, and alfo averfe to putrefaction, and therefore well adapted 
. exigency of the cafe. 
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fight of an eftablifhed and well-founded diftinclion of 
hemorrhagies into Aclive and Pnffive. 
. DCCXXXVI. 

It is my deiign to reftore this diftinclion ; and I 
fhall therefore here, under the title of Hemorrhagies, 
comprehend thofe only which have been commonly 
called Aclive, that is, thofe attended with'fome degree 
of pyrexia ; which feem always to depend upon an 
increafed impetus of the blood in the vefTels pouring 
it out, and which chiefly arife from an internal caufe. 
In this I follow Dr. Hoffman, who joins the aclive 
hemorrhagies with the febrile difeafes ; and have ac- 
cordingly eitabliihed thefe hemorrhagies as an order 
ih the clafs of Pyrexia. From this order I exclude 
all thofe effufions of red blood that are owing entire- 
ly to external violence ; and all thofe which, though 
arifing from internal caufes, are, however, not attend- 
ed with pyrexia, and which feem to be owing to a pu- 
trid fluidity of the blood, to the weaknefs or to the 
erofion of the vefTels, rather than to any increafed 
impetus of the blood in them. 

DCCXXXVII. 

Before proceeding to treat of thofe proper hemor- 
rhagies wich form an order in our Nofology, I fhall 
treat of aclive hemorrhagy in general ; and indeed the 
feveral genera and fpecies, to be treated of particu- 
larly afterwards, have fo many circumflances in com- 
mon with one another, that the general consideration 
to be now offered will prove both proper and ufeful. 
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SECT. I. 
OF THE PHENOMENA OF HEMORRHAGY. 

DCCXXXVIII. 

The phenomena of hemorrhagy are generally the 
following. 

Hernorrhagies happen efpecially in plethoric habits, 
and to perfons of a fanguine temperament. They 
appear mod commonly in the fpring, or in the be- 
ginning of fummer. 

For fome time, longer or fhorter in different cafes, 
before the blood flows, theie are fome fymptoms of 
fulnefs and tendon about the parts from whence the 
blood is to iflue. In fuch parts as fall under our view, 
there are fome rednefs, fwelling, and fenfe of heat or 
of itching ; and in the internal parts from which 
blood is to flow, there is a fenfe of weight and heat ; 
and, in both cafes, various pains arc often felt in the 
neighbouring parts. 

DCCXXXIX. 

When thefe fymptoms have fubfifled for fome time, 
fome degree of a cold ftage of pyrexia comes on, and 
a hot ftage is formed ; during which, the blood flows 
of a florid colour, in a greater or lefler quantity, and 
continues to flow for a longer or a fhorter time ; but 
commonly, after fome time, the effufion fpontanecuf- 
ly ceafes, and together with it the pyrexia alfo. 
DCCXL. 

During the hot ftage which precedes an hemorrha- 
gy, r the pulfe is frequent, quick*, full, and often hard ; 
but, as the blood flows, the pulfe becomes fofte'r and 
lefs frequent. 

DCCXLI. 

In hernorrhagies, blood drawn from a vein, d 

upon 

* The difTerence between a frequent r.nd quick pulfe was : 
oned in a note on article 336. 
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upon its concreting, commonly (how the gluten fcpa* 
rated, or a craft formed, as in the oafes of Phlcg- 
mafiae. 

DCCXLII. 

Hemorrhagies from internal caufes, having once 
happened, are apt, afrer a certain interval, to return ; 
in lbme cafes very often, and frequently at Mated pe- 
riods. 

DCCXLIII. 

Thefe are, in general, the phenomena of hemor- 
rfiagy ; and if in fome cafes all of them be not exqui- 
fitely marked, or if perhaps fome of them do not at all 
appear, it imports only, that, in different cafes the fy- 
ftem is more or lefs generally affected ; and that, in 
fome cafes, there are purely topical hemorrhagies, as 
there are purely topical inflammations. 



S E C T. II. 

OF THE PROXIMATE CAUSE OF HEMOR- 
RHAGE 

DCCXLIV. 

The pathology of hemorrhagy fecms to be fulEci- 
ently obvious. Some inequality in the diftribution of 
the blood, occafiens a congeftion in particular parts 
of the fanguiferous fyftem ; that is, a greater quanti- 
ty of blood is poured into certain velTels than their 
natural capacity is fuited .to receive. Thefe veifels 
become thereby, preternaturally diftended ; and this 
cliftention, proving a ftimulus to them, excites their 
action to a greater degree than ufual, which pufhing 
the blood with uriufual force into the extremities or, 
thefe veifels, opens them by anaftomofis, or rupture ; 

and, 
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and, if thefe extremities beloofely fituated on external 
furfaces, or on the internal furfaces of certain cavities 
that open outwardly, a quantity of blood flows out of 
the body. 

DCCXLV. 

This reafoning will, in fome meafure, explain the 
production of hemorrhagy. But it appears to me, 
that, in molt cafes, there are other circumftances that 
occur to produce it : for it is probable, that, in confe- 
quen.ce of congeftion, a fenfe of reflitance arifes, and 
excites the action of the Vis Medicatrix Naturae, the 
exertions of which are ufually made by the formation 
of a cold ftage of pyrexia, inducing a more vigorous 
action of the veffels ; and the concurrence of this ex- 
ertion more effectually opens the extremities, and oc- 
cafions the flowing out of the blood. 
DCCXLVI. 

What has been delivered in the two preceding pa- 
ragraphs, fcems to explain the whole phenomena of 
hemorrhagy, except the circumftance of its frequent 
recurrence, which I apprehend may be explained in 
the following manner. The congeftion and confe- 
quent irritation being taken off by the flowing of the 
blood ; this, therefore, ibon after, fponcaneoufly ceaf- 
es ; but, at the fame time, the internal caufes which 
had before produced the unequal diftribution of the 
blood, commonly remain, and mufl now operate the 
more readily, as the over-ftretched and relaxed vefTels 
of the part will more eafily admit of a congeftion of 
blood in them, and, confequently, produce the fame 
feries of phenomena as before. 

DCCXLVII. 

This may fufficiently explain the ordinary return of 
hemorrhagy : but there is flill another circumftance, 
which, as commonly concurring, is to be taken notice 
of; and that is, the general plethoric (late of the fyf- 
tern, which renders every caufe of unequal diftribution 

Vol. I. Yj of 
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of more confiderable effect. Though hemorrhagy 
may often depend upon the itate of the veffels of a par- 
ticular part being favourable to a congeftion's being 
formed in them ; yet, in order to that Hate's produc- 
ing its effect, it is neccflary that the whole fyllem 
fhould be at leaft in its natural plethoric condition ; 
and, if this mould be in any degree increafed beyond 
what is natural, it will ft ill more certainly determine 
the effects of topical conformation to take place. The 
return of hemorrhagy, therefore, will be more certain- 
ly occaiioned, if the fyftem becomes preternaturally 
, plethoric ; but hemorrhagy has always a tendency to 
'■ increafe the plethoric ftate of the fyltem, and, confe- 
quently, to occaiion its own return. 
DCCXLVIII. 
To mow that hemorrhagy does contribute to pro- 
duce or increafe the plethoric ftate of the fyftem, it is 
only neceffary to obferve, that thequantity of ferous flu- 
ids being given, the ftate of the excretionsdependsupon 
a certain balance between the force of the larger ar- 
teries propelling the blood, and the refiftance of the 
excretories : but the force of the arteries depends up- 
on their fulnefs and diftenfion, chiefly given to them 
by the quantity of red globules and gluten, which are, 
for the greateft part confined to the red arteries ; arid 
therefore, the [poliation made by an hemorrhagy, be- 
ing chiefly of red globules and gluten, the efiufion of 
blood mult leave the red arteries more empty and 
weak. In confequence of the weaker action of the red 
arteries, the excretions are in proportion dirninifhed ; 
and, therefore, the ingtfta continuing the fame, more 
fluids will be accumulated in the larger veiTels-. It is 
by this means that the lofs of blood by hemorrhagies, 
wbetuer artificial or fpontaneous, if within certain 
bounds, is commonly fo foon recovered : but as the 
diminution of the excretions, from a lefs quantity of 
fluid being impelled into the excretories, gives occafi- 

on 
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on to thefe veflels to fall into a contrasted ftate ; fo, if 
this fhall continue long, thefe veffels will become 
more rigid, and will noi yield to the fame impelling 
force as before. Although the arteries, therefore, by- 
new blood collected in thtm, fhall have recovered 
their former fulnefs, teniion, and force, yet this force 
will not be in balance with the refiftance of the more- 
rigid excretories, fo as to rellore the former ftate of 
excretion; and, confequently, a further accumulation 
will take place in the arteries, and an increafe of their 
plethoric ftate be thereby induced. In this manner, 
we perceive more clearly, that hemorrhagy, as pro- 
ducing a more plethoric ftate of the fyftem, has a ten- 
dency to occaiion its own recurrence with greater vi- 
olence ; and, as the renewal and further accumula- 
tion of blood require a determinate time, fo, in the fe- 
veral repetitions of hemorrhagy, that time will be near- 
ly the fame ; and therefore the returns of hemorrhagy 
will be commonly at dated periods, as has been o 
ferved frequently to happen. 

DCCXLIX. 
I have thus explained the nature of hemorrhagy in 
general, as depending upon fome inequality in the dif- 
tribution of the blood, occafioning a congeftion of it 
in particular parts of the fanguiferous fyftem. It is 
indeed probable, that, in molt psrfons, the feveral 
parts of the, fanguiferous fyftem, are in balance with 
one another ; and that the denfuy, and confequently 
the refiftance, in the feveral veff.'ls, is in proportion to 
the quantity of blood which each fhould receive; 
from whence it frequently happens, that no inequality 
in the diftribution of the blood takes place in the ' 
courfe of a long life. If, however, we conlider that 
the fanguiferous fyftem is conftantly in a plethoric 
ftate, that is, that the veffels are conftantly diltended 
beyond thatfize which they would be of, if free from 
any diftending force, we fhall be fatisfied that this flare 

y V 2 . ma v. 
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may be readily changed. For as, on the one hand, 
the veffels are ejaftic, fo as to be under a conftant ten- 
dency to contra'^t upon the withdrawing of any part 
of the diftending force ; and, on the other hand, are 
not fo rigid but that, by an increafe of the impetus of 
the blood in them, they may be more than ordinarily 
diflended ; fo we can eafily underftand how, in moll 
perfons, caufes of an increafed contraction or diften- 
fion may arife in one part or other of the fy.ftem, or 
that an unequal diilribution may take place ; and ,|jow, 
in an exquifitely diftended or plethoric fyftem, a frrfall 
inequality in the diftribution of the blood may form 
thofe congeftions which give occafion to hemor- 
rhagy. 

DCCL. 
In this manner I endeavour to explain how hemor- 
rhagy may be occafioned at any period of life, or in a- 
ny part of the body : but hemorrhagies happen in cer- 
tain parts more frequently than in others, and at cer- 
tain periods of life more readily than at others ; and 
therefore, in delivering the general doctrine of he- 
morrhagy, it may be required that I fhould explain 
thofe circumftances which produce the fpecialities 
mentioned j and I mall now attempt it. 

DCCLI. 
The human body, from being of a fmall bulk at its 
fir It formation, grows afterwards to a confiderable iize. 
This increafe of bulk confifts, in a great meafure, in 
the increafe of the quantity of fluids and a proportion- 
al enlargement of the containing veffels. But, at the 
fame time, the quantity of folid matter is alfo gradu- 
ally increafed ; and, in whatever manner we may fup- 
pofe this to be done, it is probable that the progrefs, 
in the whole of the growth of animal bodies, depends 
upon the extenfion of the arterial fyftem ; and fuch is 
the conftitution of the fmguiferous fyftem, that the 

motion 
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motion of the blood in the arteries has a conftant ten- 
dency to extend them in every dimenfion. 
DCCLII. 

As the flate of the animal folid is, at the firft form- 
ation of the body, very lax and yielding ; fo the ex- 
tenfion of the fyitem proceeds, at firft, very fail : but, 
as the extenfion gives occafion to the apportion of 
of more matter to the folid parts, thefe are, in propor- 
tion to their extenfion, conftandy acquiring a greater 
denfity, and therefore giving more refittance to their fur- 
ther extenfion and growth. Accordingly, we obferve, 
that as the growth of the body advances, its increafe, 
in any given time, becomes proportionally lefs, till at 
length it ceafes altogether. 

DCCLIII. 

This is the general idea of the growth of the human 
body, ti ; it aitain the utmofl bulk which it is capable 
of acquiring: but, it is to be remarked, that this 
growth does not proceed equally in every part of the 
body, it being requiiite for the ceconomy of the fy- 
ftem, that certain parts mould be firft evolved, and 
mould alio acquire their full bulk fooner than others. 
This appears particularly with refpect to the head, the 
parts of which appear to be firlt evolved, and fooneft 
to acquire their full fizes. 

DCCLIV. 

To favour this unequal growth, it is prefumed, that 
the dimenfions or the laxity of the veffels of the 
head, or that the direction of the force of the blood, 
are adapted to the purpofe ; and from what has been 
faid in dcclii. it will alfo certainly follow, that as 
the veffels of the head grow fatteft, and fooneft acquire 
their full fize, fo they will fooneft alfo acquire that 
denfity which will prevent their further extenfion. 
While, however, the force of the heart, and the quan- 
tity of the fluids, with refpect to the whole fyftem, re- 
main the fame, the diftending and extending powers 

will 
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will be directed to fuch parts as have not yet acquired 
the fame denfity and dimenfions of thofe firft evolve ; 
and the diftending and extending powers will pro- 
ceed to operate till every part of the fyftcm, in 
refpect of denfity and refiftance, mall have been 
brought to be in balance with every other, and till 
the whole be in balance with the force of the heart, 
fo that there can be no further growth in any particu- 
lar part, unlefs fome preternatural circumftance lhali 
happen to arifc. 

DCCLV. 

In this procefs of the growth of the body, as ij 
feems in general to depend upon a certain balance be- 
tween the force of the heart, or diftending power, antj 
the refittance of the folids ; fo it will appear, that, 
while the folids remain very lax and yielding, fome 
occafional increafe of the diftending power may arifc 
without producing any very perceptible diforder in 
the fyftem. But, it will alio appear, that, in propor- 
tion as the diftending power and refinance of the folids 
some to be more nearly in equal balance with one an- 
other, fo any increafe of the diftending power will 
more readily produce a rupture of veifels, which dp 
not eafily yield to extenfion. 

DCCLV*. 

From all this, it mult follow, that the effects of any 
unufual plethoric ftrtte of the fyftem, will be different 
according as this mail occur at different periods of the 
growth of the body. Accordingly, it is evident, that 
if the plethoric ftate arifes while the head is yet grow- 
ing, and while the determination of the blood is ftill 
more to the head than to the other parts, the increaf- 
ed quantity of the blood will be efpecially determin- ' 
ed to the head ; and as there alfo, at the fame time., 
the balance between the diftending and extending 
power is moft nearly adjufted, fo the determination 
of the blood will mod readily produce in that part a 

ruptur^ 
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rupture of the veiTels, or an hemorrhngy. Hence it 
is, that hemorrhagies of the nofe fo frequently hap- 
pen in young perfons ; and in thefe more readily, as 
they approach nearer to their acme, or full growth ; 
or, if it may be faid, perhaps more properly, as they 
approach nearer to the age of puberty, when, perhaps, 
in both fexes, but efpecially in the female, a new de- 
termination arifes in the fyftem. 
DGCLVH. 
The determination of a greater quantity of blood 
to the veffels of the head, might be fuppofed to occa- 
fion a rupture of veffels in other parts of the head, as 
well as in the nofe : but fuch a rupture does not com- 
monly happen ; becaufe in the nofe there is, for the 
purpofe of fenfe, a considerable net-work of blood- 
veffels expanded on the internal furface of the noftrils, 
and covered only with thin and weak teguments. 
From this circumftance it is, that upon any increafed 
impetus of the blood in the veiTels of the head, thofe 
of the nofe are moft eafily broken ; and the effulion 
from the nofe taking place, it not only relieves the 
other extremities of the external carotid, to which the 
arteries of the nofe chiefly belong, but relieves alfo, 
in a great meafure, the fyflem of the internal carotid. 
For, from the internal carotid, certain branches are 
fent to the nofe, are fpread out on its internal furface, 
and probably inofculatcd with the extremities of the 
external carotid : fo that, whichfoever of the extre- 
mities are broken, the vis derivationi; of Haller will 
take place ; the effulion will relieve the whole fan- 
guiferous lyitem of the head ; and the fame effuiion 
will alfo commonly prevent an hemorrhagy happening 
at the fame time in any other part of the boo 
DCCLVIII. 
From thefe principles, it will appear why hemor- 
rhagies of the nofe, fo frequent before the period of 
puberty, or of the acme, feldojn happen after thefe 

periods : 
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periods : and I mud obferve further, that although 
they fhould occur, they would not afford any objec- 
tion to my doctrine, as fuch hemorrhagies might be 
imputed to a peculiar laxity of the veffels of the nofe, 
and perhaps to a habit acquired with refpedt to thefe 
veffels, while the balance of the fyftem might be other- 
wife adjufted. 

DCCLIX. 
When the procefs of the growth of the body goes 
on regularly, and the balance of the fyftem is proper- 
ly adjuft&d to the gradual growth of the whole, as 
well as to the fucceffive growth of the feveral parts, 
even a plethoric flate does not produce any hemorrha- 
gy, or at lead any after that of the nofe : but if, while 
the plethoric ftate continues, any inequality fh all alfo 
fubiift in any of the parts of the fyftem, congeftions, 
hemorrhagic or inflammatory, may be ftill readily- 
formed. 

i)ccut. 

In general, it may be obferved, that, when the feve^ 
ral parts of the fyftem of the aorta have attained their 
full growth, and are duly balanced with one another, 
if then any confiderable degree of plethora remain or 
arife', the nicety of the balance will be between the 
fyftems of the aorta and pulmonary artery, or between 
the veffels of the lungs and thofe of all the reft of the 
body. And although the leffer capacity of the veffels 
of the lungs is commonly compenfated by the greater 
velocity of the blood in them ; yet, if this velocity 
be not always adjufted to the neceffary compenfation, 
it is probable that a plethoric ftate of the whole body 
will always be efpecially felt in the lungs ; and, there- 
fore, that an hemorrhagy, as the effect of a general 
plethora, way be frequently occafioned in the lungs, 
even though there be no fault in their conforma- 
tion. 

DCCLXI. 
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DCCLXI. 

In fome cafes, perhaps, an hemorrhagy from the 
lungs, or an hemoptyfis, does arife from the general 
plethoric flare of the body ; but an hemoptyfis more 
frequently does, and may be expected to happen, from 
a faulty proportion between the capacity of the lungs 
and that of the reft of the body. 
DCCLX11. 

When fuch a difproportion takes place, it will be 
evident, that an hemoptyfis will efpecially happen a- 
about the time that the body is approaching to its 
acme ; that is, when the fyftem of the aorta Iras arrived 
at its utmoft extenfion and rehftanee, and when, there- 
fore, the plethoric ftate of the whole rouft efpecially 
affect the lungs. 

DCCLXIII. 

Accordingly, it has been conftantly obferved, that 
the hemoptyfis efpecially occurs about the time of the 
body's arriving at its acme ; but I muft remark alfo, 
that the hemorrhagy may occur fooner or later, ac- 
cording as the balance between the vefiels of the lungs, 
and thofe of the fyftem of the aorta, happen to be 
more or lefs exactly adjufted to one another ; and it 
may therefore often occur much Jater than the period 
mentioned, when that balance, though not quite even, 
is however not fo ill adjufted, but that fome'other con- 
curring caufes are necefTary to give it effect. 
DCCLXIV. 

It was anciently remarked by Hippocrates, and has 
been confirmed by modern obfervation, that the he- 
moptyfis generally occurs in perfons between the age 
of fifteen and that of five-and -thirty 5 that it may hap- 
pen at any time between thefe two periods ; but that 
it feldom happens before the former, or after the lat- 
ter ; and it may be proper hereto inquire into the rea- 
fon of thefe two limitations. 

Vol. I. Z z DCCLXV. 
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DCCLXV. 

With refpeft to the firft, the reafon of it has been 
already explained in dcclxii, and dcclxiii. 

With refpecl: to the fecond limitation, I expect that 
the reafon of it will be underftood from the following 
confiderations. 

It has been already obferved, that the extenfionand 
growth of the body require the plethoric ftate of the 
arterial fyftem; and nature has provided for this, part- 
ly by the conifitution of the blood being fuch, that a 
great portion of it is unfit to pafs into the exhalents 
and excretories ; partly by giving a certain denfity 
and refiftance to the feveral exhalents and excretories 
through which the fluids might pafs out of the red ar- 
teries ; and partly, but efpecially, by a reiittance in 
the veins to the free paiTage of the blood into them 
from the arteries. 

BCCLXVI. 

With refpect to this laft and chief circumftance, it 
appears from the experiments of Sir Clifton Wintring- 
ham, in his Experimental Inquiry, that the proporti- 
onal denfity of the coats of the veins to that of the 
coats of the arteries, is greater in young than in old 
animals : From which it may be prefumed, that the re- 
finance to the paffage of the blood from the arteries 
into the veins, is greater in young animals than in old; 
and, while this refinance continues, the plethoric (fate 
of the arteries muft be conftantly continued and fup- 
ported. As however the denfity of the coats of the 
veffels confining chiefly of a cellular texture, is in- 
creafed by preffure ; fo, in proportion as the coats of 
the arteries are more expofed to preffure by diflenfion 
than thofe of the veins, the former, in the progrefs of 
the growth of the body, muft increafe much more in 
denfity than the latter; and, therefore, the coats of 
the arteries, in refpeet of denfity and refiftance, muft 
come, in time, not only to be in balance with thofe of 

the 
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the veins, but to prevail over them : a fact which is 
fufnciently proved by the experiments of the above- 
mentioned ingenious author. 

By thefe means, the proportional quantities of 
blood in the arteries and veins muft change in the 
courfe of life. Jn younger animals, the quantity of 
blood in the arteries mult be proportionally greater 
than in old ones ; but by the increaiing deniity of the 
arteries, the quantity of blood in them muft be conti- 
nually diminifhing, and that in the veins be proporti- 
onally incrcafing, fo as at length to be in a proporti- 
onally greater quantity than that in the arteries. When 
this change happens in the proportional quantities 
of the blood in the arteries and veins, it muit be evi- 
dent that the plethoric itate of the arteries will be in 
a great meafure taken olf ; and, therefore, that the ar- 
terial hemorrhagy is no longer likely to happen ; but 
that, if a general plethoric ftate afterwards takes place 
in the fyftem, it mult efpecially appear in the veins. 
DCCLXVII. 

The change I have mentioned to happen in the 
ftate of the arterial and venous fyftems, is properly 
fuppofed to take place in the human body about the 
age of thirty-five, when it is manifeft that the vigour 
of the body, which depends fo much upon the full- 
nefs and teniion of the arterial fyftem, no longer in- 
creafes ; and therefore it is, that the fame age is the 
period, after which the arterial hemorrhagy, hemop- 
tyfis, hardly ever appears. It is true, there are inftan- 
ces of the hemoptyfis happening at a later period ; hut 
it is for the reafons given (dcclvui.) which fhow that 
an hemorrhagy may happen at any period of life, 
from accidental caules forming congeftions, independ r 
ent of the date of the balance of the fyftem at that 
particular period. 

DCCLXVIU. 

I have laid (dcclxvi.) that if, after the age of thi 
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five, a general and preternatural plethoric (late occur, 
it muft efpecially appear in the venous fyftem ; and I 
mull now obierye, that this venous plethora may alfo 
give occaiion to hemorrhagy. 

DCCLXIX. 

If a plethoric ftate of the venous fyftem take place, 
it is to be prefumed, that it will efpecially and in the 
firft place affect the fyftem of the vena portarum, in 
which the motion of the venous blood Ssfegpore flow 
than elfevvhere ; in which the motion of the blood is 
little aftifted by external compreffion ; and in ^j^ch, 
from the want of valves in the veins that form the^fc- 
na portarum, the motion of the blood is little aftifted 
by the compreffion that is applied ; while, from the 
fame want of valves in thoife veins, the blood is more 
ready to regurgitate in them. Whether any regur- 
gitation of the blood cah produce an aclion in the 
veins, and Which inverted, or directed towards their 
extremities, can force thefe, and occafion hemorrhagy, 
may perhaps bs difputed : but it appears to me that 
an hemorrhagy, produced by a plethoric ftate of the 
veins, may be explained in another and more probable 
manner. If the blood be accumulated in the veins, 
from any interruption of its proper courfe, that accu- 
mulation muft reiift the free paflage of the blood from 
the arteries into the veins. This again muft produce 
fome congeftions in the extremities of the red arteries, 
and therefore fome increafed action in them, which 
muft be determined with more than ufual force, both 
upon the extremities of the arteries, and upon the ex- 
halants proceeding from them; and this force may 
occaiion an effufion of blood, either by anaftomofis or 
rupture. 

DCCLXX. 

In this manner I apprehend the hemorrhoidal flux 
is to be explained, fo far as it depends upon the ftate 
of the whole fyftem. It appears molt commonly to 

proceed 
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proceed from the extremities of the hemorrhoidal vef- 
fels, which, being the moft dependent and diftant 
branches of thofe veins that form the vena portarum, 
are therefore the moil readily affected by every accu- 
mulation of blood in that fyitem of veins, and confe- 
quently by any general plethora in the venous fyf- 
tem. 

DCCLXXI. " 

It is here to be obferved, that I have fpoken of this 
hemorrhagy- as proceeding from the hemorrhoidal 
veffels only, as indeed it moft commonly does ; but it 
$vili be readily underftood, that the fame accumula- 
tion and reiiftance to the venous blood may, from va- 
rious caufes, affect many of the extremities of the vena 
portarum, which lie very fuperficirdly upon the inter- 
nal furface of the alimentary canal, and give occafion 
to what has been called the Morbus Niger or Melana. 
DCCLXXII. 

Another part in which an unufually plethoric ftate 
of the veins may have particular effects, and occafion 
hemorrhagy, is the head. In this, the venous fyitem 
is of a peculiar conformation, and fuch as feems in- 
tended by nature to give there a flower motion to the 
venous blood. If, therefore, the plethoric ftate of the 
venous fyitem in general, which feems to increafe as 
life advances, fhould at length increafe to a great de- 
gree, it may very readily affect the venous veffels of 
the head, and produce there fuch a refiftance to the 
arterial blood, as to determine this to be poured out 
from the nole, or in the cavity of the, cranium. The 
fpecial effect of the latter effufion will be, to produce 
the difeafe .termed Apoplexy ; and which, therefore, 
is properly named by Doctor Hoffman, Hemorrha- 
ged Cerebri: and the explanation of its caufe, which 
I have now given, explains well why it happens 
efpecially to men of large heads and fhort necks, 
and to men in the decline of life, when the powers 

promoting 
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promoting the motion of the blood are much wc 
ened. 

DCCLXXIII. 
I have thus attempted to give the hi (lory of the 
plethoirc and hemorrhagic itatcs of the human bo- 
dy, as they occur at the different .periods of life ; and 
hope I have thereby explained, not only the nature 
of hemorrhagy in general, but alfo of the particular 
hemorrhagies which moft commonly appear, and as 
they occur iucceilively at the different periods of life. 
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SECT. III. 

OF THE REMOTE CAUSES OF HEMOR- 
RHAGY. 

DCCLXXlV. 

In the explanation hitherto given, I have efpccially 
confidered the pred:fpo(ition to hemorrhagy ; but it- 
proper is alfo, and even neceffary ; to take notice of 
the occahonal caufes, which not only concur with the 
predifponent, in exciting hemorrhagy, but may alio 
fomecimes be the fole caufes of it. 
DCCLXXV. 

Thefe occauonal caufes are, 

1. External heat, which, by rarefying the blood, 
produces or increafes the plethoric ftate of the body ; 
and the fame heat, as giving a ftimulus to the whole 
fyftem, muff urge any particular determinations be- 
fore eltablifhed, ftill further, or may urge to excefs 
any inequality, otherwife innocent; fo that, in either 
way, external heat may immediately excice hemorrha- 
gies, to which there was a predifpofition, or may form 
congeflions where there were none before, and there- 
by occaiion hemorrhage 

2. A 
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2. A confiderable and fudden diminution of the 
Weight of the atmofphere, which fcems to occafion 

the fame effects as heat, by producing alfo an expan- 
lion of the blood; 

3. Whatever increafes the force of the circulation, 
and thereby the velocity of the blood, may operate 
in the fame manner as heat, in urging not only pre- 
vious determinations with violence, but alfo in urg- 
ing to excefs inequalities, otherwife innocent. All vi- 
olent excrcife, therefore, and efpecially all violent 
efforts, which, not only by a larger and longer infpi- 
ration,butalfoby thefimultaneous action of many muf- 
cles interrupting the free motion of the blood, impel 
it with unufual force into the extreme veffels more ge- 
nerally, and, according to the different poftures of the 
body, and mode of the effort, into certain vcffels more 
particularly. 

Among the caufes incVeafirrg the force of the circu- 
lation,, anger* and other violent active paffions are to 
be reckoned. 

4. The violent exercife of particular parts of the 
body. If thefe are already affected with congeftions, 
or liable to them, fuch exercife may be confidered as 
a ftimulus applied to the veffels of that particular part. 
Thus, any violent exercife of refpirationf may excite 
hemoptyiis, or occafion its return. 

5. The poftures of the body increafmg determina- 
tions, or ligatures occafioning accumulations of the 
blood in particular parts of the body. 

6. A determination into certain veffels rendered 
habitual by the frequent repetition of hemorrhagy 
from them. 

7. Cold 

* Pafilonate children frequently bring on a bleedingof the nofe ; 
and when inch an accident happens, the child s face, before the 
blood breaks out, becomes red, and all the veflels of the head and 
neck feem diftended and full. 

j- As playing on the German flute, or any other wind inftrument 
that requires a great force to blow it. 
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7. Cold, externally applied, as changing the diftri- 
bution of the blood, and determining it in greater 
quantity into the internal parts. 



SECT. IV. 

OF THE CURE OF HEMORRHAGY. 

DCCLXXVI. 

Having thus confidered the proximate and remord 
caufes of hemorrhagy in general, our next bufinefs 
is, to treat of the cure of the difeafe in the fame man- 
ner. 

In entering upon this fubject, the firft queftion which 
prefents itfelf, is, Whether the cure of hemorrhagies 
ought to be attempted by art, or if they mould be left 
to the conduct of nature ? 

DCCLXXVII. 

The latter opinion was the favourite doctrine of the 
celebrated Dr. Stahl, and his followers. They 
maintained, that- the human body is much difpofed 
to a plethoric fUte ; and, confequently, to many dif- 
orders which nature endeavours to obviate and relieve 
by exciting hemorrhagy : that this, therefore,is often 
neceflary to the balance and health of the fyftem : 
that it is accordingly to be generally encouraged, 
fometimes folicited, and is not to be fupprefled, un- 
lefs when it goes to great excefs, or happens in part9 
in which it may be dangerous. 

DCCLXXVIII. 

Much of this doctrine may be admitted. The hu- 
man body, upon many occalions, becomes preterna- 
turally plethoric ; and the dangerous confequences 
which might from thence be apprehended, feem to be 

ob- 
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obviated by an hemorrhagy taking place: and, fur- 
ther, the neceflity of hemorrhagy often appears from 
hence, that the fuppreflion of it feems to occafion ma? 
ny diforders. 

All this feems to be jufl: ; but, in the conclufion 
drawn from it, there is a fallacy. 
DCCLXXIX. 

It appears to me certain, that hemorrhagy, eiti.ir 
upon its firft attack, or upon its after recurrence, is 
never neceffary to the health of the body, excepting 
upon the fuppofition, that the plethoric Hate which 
feems to require the evacuation, cannot be otherwife 
prevented or removed ; and as I imagine it poffible 
by other means to prevent or remove a plethoric flate, fo 
I do not think that hemorrhagy is, in all cafes, neceffary. 
In general, I am of opinion, that hemorrhagy is to be 
avoided. 

1. Becaufe it does not always happen in parts where 
it is fafe. 

2. Becaufe often, while it does relieve a plethoric 
flate, itmtiy, at the fame time, induce a very danger- 
ous difeafe. 

3. Becaufe it may often go to excefs, and either en- 
danger life, or induce a dangerous infirmity. 

And, laftly, Becaufe it has a tendency to increafe 
the plethoric flate it was meant to relieve ; to occafion 
its own recurrence, (Dccxxi.) and thereby to induce 
a habit, which, if lefc to the precarious and unequal 
operation of nature, may, from the frequent errors of 
this, be attended with much danger. 
DCCLXXX. 

It is further to be confidered, that hemorrhagies do 
not always arife from the neceffities of the fjtlem, but 
often proceed from incidental caufes. It appears to 
me, that all hemorrhagies of the latter kind may b-; 
immediately fuppreffed, and the repetition of them, as it 

Vol. I 3 A induce- 
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induces a plethora, and a habit not otherwife necefTnry 
may be prevented with great advantage. 
DCCLXXXJ. 

Upon the whole of this fubjed I conclude, that 
every preternatural hemorrhagy, or, in other words, 
every one except that of the menfes in females, is to 
be avoided, and efpecially the returns of it prevented ; 
and I therefore now proceed to mention, how hemor- 
rhagy, and its recurrences, may, and mould be pre - 
vented. 

DCCLXXXII. 

From the principles delivered above, it will imme- 
diately appear, that the prevention, either of the iirft 
attacks, or the returns of hemorrhagy, will chiefly, and 
in the firft place, depend upon the preventing or re- 
moving, any confiderable degree of a plethoric ftate 
which may happen to prevail in the body. It is true, 
that, where the hemorrhagy depends upon the particu- 
lar conformation of certain parts, rather than upon the 
general plethoric ftate of the whole ; the meafures for 
removing or preventing the latter, may not always be 
fumcient for preventing hemorrhagy : but at the fame 
time it muft be evident, that determinations, in con- 
fequence of the conformation of particular parts, will 
always be urged more or lels, in proportion to the 
greater or leffer degree of the plethoric ftate of the 
whole fyftem j and therefore, that, even in the cafes 
depending upon particular conformation, the preventing 
or removing an unufually plethoric ftate, will always 
be a chief means of preventing hemorrhagy. It is 
further to be attended to, that there may be feveral in- 
equalities in the balance of the fyftem, which may 
have little or no effect unlefs when the fyftem becomes 
preternaturally plethoric ; and therefore, that, in all 
cafes, the preventing or removing of the plethoric 
ftate of ths fyftem, will be a chief means of prevent- 
ing the firft attacks, or the returns of hemorrhagy. It 

now 
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now, therefore, remains to explain, how the plethoric 
Hate of the fyftem is to be prevented or removed. 
DCCLXXXIII. 

The fluids of the human body are in continual wafte 
by the excretions, but are commonly replaced by the 
aliments taken in ; and if the Quantity of aliments in 
any meafure exceed that of the excretions, an increafe 
of the quantity of the fluids of the body, or, in other 
words, a plethoric flate, muft neceflarily arife. This, 
to a certain degree, is requifite for the growth of ths 
body, but, even then, if the proportion of the ali- 
ments to the excretions, be greater than is fuited to 
the growth of the body, and more certainly ftill, if, 
after the growth is completed, when an equality be- 
tween the ingeftawd the excreta lhouldbe eftablifhed, 
the difpioportion ftill continue, a preternaturaily ple- 
thoric Hate mud arife. In both cafes, it is evident, 
that the plethoia muft be prevented or corrected by 
adjusting the ingefta and excreta to each other ; which 
generally may be done, either by diminiming the in- 
gefta, or by increafmg the excreta*. Theformermay 
be effected by the management of the diet, the latter- 
by the management of excrciie. 

DCCLXXXIV. 

The ingefta may be diminifhed, either by giving ali- 
ment in lets quantity than ufual, or by giving aliments 
ofalefs nutritious quality; that is, aliments of a fun fiance 
which, under the fame bulk and weight, contain lefs 
of a matter capable of being converted into animal flu- 
ids, and more of a matter ready to pafs oil by the 
ctetions, and confequently lefs or a matter to be retain- 
ed and accumulated in the vefiels. 

The choice of aliments fuited to thefe purpofes 
3 A 2 muft, 

* This effect may furely b: more fpeedily produced by ufingboth. 
thefe mcjna ar once. 
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mull be left to be directed by the doctrines of the 
Materia Medica. 

DCCLXXXV. 
The increafing of the excreta, and thereby dimi- 
nifhing the plethoric flate of the fyftem, is to be ob- 
tained by increafing the exercife of the body ; and ge- 
nerally for adjuiting the balance between the ingefta 
and excreta, and thereby obviating the plethoric 
flate, it is neceflary that exercife, in a due meafure, be 
very conflantly employed*. 

DCCLXXXVI. 
The obferving abftinence, and the employment of 
exercife, for obviating or removing the plethoric 
flate of the body, were formerly confidered pretty ful- 
ly, when treating of the gout, (dxlviii, to dlii.) fo 
that the lefs is neceflary to be faid here : and it is now 
only requifite to obferve, that the fame doubts, as in 
cafe of the gout, do not occur here with regard to the 
fafety of thole meafures, which, in a plethoric flate of 
the body dilpofing to hemorrhagy, are always admiffi- 
ble and proper. Here, however, it is to be oblerved, 
that fome choice in the mode of exercife is neceffary, 
and that it fhould be different according to the parti-' 
cular determinations which may happen to prevail in 
the fyftem. In general, in the cafe of plethora difpof- 
ing to hemorrhagy bodily exercife will always be ha- 
zardous, and geflation more commonly fafe. 

DCCLXXXVII. 
Artificial evacuations may be employed to diminifh 
the plethoric flate of the body; and when, at any time, 

it 

* The exercife bed adapted to thefe cafes is fuch as does not heat 
the body or increafe the force of the blood. Hence riding mode- 
rately, travelling in a carriage, or failing, are preferable to walking. 
Young people may ufe fuch gentle exercife as may amufe the mind, 
and at the fame time conduce to bodily health, as gardening, feve- 
ral agricultural labours, or mechanical operations ; or fome of the 
fportsthat require a gentle bodily exertion as bowling, archery, Sec. 
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it has become confiderable, anl immediately threat- 
ens a diieafe, thefe evacuations fhould be made to the 
quantity that the fymptoms feem to require. But it 
is comtantly to be attended to, that blood-lettings are 
improperly employed to prevent a plethora, as they 
have a tendency to increafe it dccxxi.) and as they 
require to be often repeated, and are thereby apt to 
induce a habit which may be attended with much dan- 
ger*. 

DCCLXXXVIII. 
While a plethora, and thereby the predifpofition to 
hem rrhagv, is avoided, or removed, the other mea- 
jfures neceflaryfor preventing the occurrence of this, 
are thole for avoiding the remote caufes. Thefe have 
been enumerated in dcclxxv, and the means of avoid- 
ing 

* Briflc purges are perhaps preferable to every other mode of 
evacuating the ingefta ; and in thefe cafes we may have recourfe to 
draftics without any apprehenfion of danger The following formu- 
lae may ferve as fpecimens of the purges ufeful in thefe cafes. 
&. Pulv. Rad. Jalap. §fs. 
Aromat. 3i. 
Sal. Tart. 3fs. 
Syr. Simp. q. f. 
M. f. Eleft. 
This ele&uary may be divided into four dofes, one of which may be 
taken early in the morning, as occafion may require. 
$. Pilul. Rufi. 3fs, 
Calomel, gr. vi. 
Syr. Simpl. q. f. 

M. f, Mafia in pilulas equales fcx dividend. 
Two of thefe pills may be taken in the evening, and the remaining 
four the following morning. 

&. Refm. Jalap. 3i. 

Tere in mortar, cum facch. alb. 3ft. 
Amygdal. dulc. decorticat. No. ii. 
Adde gradatim Aq. Cinnamon iimpl. *i. 
M. f. hauit. mane fumend. 
This is a very elegant purge, and has the peculiar advantage of ope- 
rating powerfully without griping or oceafioning much inconveni- 
ence. 
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ing th^m, fo far as within our power, are fufficiently 
obvious. 

DCCLXXXIX. 

Having thus mentioned the means of preventing ei- 
ther the firft attacks, or the recurrence of hemorrhagy; 
I muft next fay how it is to be managed when it has 
actually come on. 

DCCXC. % 

When an hemorrhagy has come on whieh appears 
to have arifen from a preternaturally plethoric ftate, 
or from fome change in the balance of the fanguiferous 
fyftem, no meafures are to be immediately taken for 
fuppreffing it ; as we may expect, that, when the 
quantity of blood neceffary for the relief of the fyftem 
is poured out, the effufion will fpontaneoufly ceafe*. 
DCCXCI. 

• In many cafes, however, it may be fufpected, that 
the quantity of blood poured out, is not exactly in 
proportion to the necelnties of the fyftem, either for 
relieving a general plethora or a particular congeftion, 
but that it is often to a greater quantity than thefe 
require. This we fuppofe to happen in confequence 
of ah inflammatory diathefis prevailing, and of a fe- 
brile fpafm being formed ; and therefore it is in ma- 
ny cafes proper, as well as for the mod part fafe, to 
moderate the evacuation, and, when it threatens to ga 
to excefs, to fupprefs it altogether. 

DCCXCII. 
An hemorrhagy may be moderated by avoiding 
any irritation that might concur to increafe it ; io that 
every part of the antiphlogiftic regimen is to be ob- 

ferved ; 
$ 

* The doctrine here delivered, and the practice founded on it, is 
pure Stahiianifm ; and is, doubtlefs, in thefe cafes the bed practice. 
A patient, however, is not always fatisfied when the phyfician is in- 
active, which often obliges him to prefcribe fome of the medicamen- 
ts intrtiora, and the choice of them xnuft be left to the practitioner's 
own Capacity. 
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ferved ; particularly external heat, both as it rarefies 
the fluids, and ftimulates the folids, is to be carefully 
avoided : and, it is probable, than in all cafes an he- 
morrhagy may be fafely moderated by cool air appli- 
ed, and cold drink exhibited. 

DCCXCI1I. 

A fecond means for the fame purpofe, is, the ufe 
of refrigerant medicines, and particularly of acids and 
nitre*. 

DCCXCIV. 

A third means which has been frequently employ- 
ed, is that of blood-letting. The propriety of this 
practice may be doubtful, as the quantity of blood 
poured out by the hemorrhagy, may be fuppofed to 
anfwer the purpofe cf an evacuation in any other way; 
and I am ready to allow, that the practice has been 
often fuperfluous, and fometimes hurtful, by making 
a greater evacuation than was neceffiiry or fafe. At 
the fame time, I apprehend it is not for the mere pur- 
pofe of evacuating, that blood-letting is to be pracrif- 
ed in the cure of hemorrhagy ; but that it is further 
necelfiry for taking off the inflammatory diathefis 
which prevails, and the febrile fpafm that has been 
formed. Accordingly, in the cafe of hemorrhagy, 
when the pulfe is not frequent, but quick and full, 

and 

* The refrigerent medicines have been enumerated in former 
notes, art. 134 and 135. The Tiu&ura rofarum is a very proper 
acid refrigerant in moil hemorrhagies. The dofe of it muft be pro- 
portioned to the exigency of the cafe ; it ought never to exceed four 
ounces in the fpace of an hour ; an ounce every half hour is gene- 
rally fufficient, and a greater quantity at a time frequently occafions 
gripes, and by its irritation, increafes the difeafe ; cfpecially if it 
does not produce a diarrhoea which isfeldom the cafe. With refpect 
to nitre, the precautions, mentioned in the note on article 135, 
mull be obferved. The dulcified fpirit of vitriol or of nitre are not 
always fafe medicines in thefe cafes, as they heat and irritate. The 
acid of tartar, in the form defcribed in the note on art. 134, an- 
swers very well in molt cafes. 
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and does not become fofter or flower upon the flow- 
ing of the blood, and that the effufion is profufe, and 
threatens to continue fo, it appears to me, that blood- 
letting may be necefTary, and I have often fouiid it 
ufeful. It feems probable alfo, that the particular cir- 
cumftances of venefection may render it more power- 
ful for taking offthe teniion and inflammatory irrita- 
tion of the fyftem, than any gradual flow horn an ar- 
tery. 

DCCXCV. 

That a fpafm of the extreme veffels has a fhare in 
fupporting hemorrhagy, appears to me probable from 
hence, that bliftering has been often found ufeful in 
moderating and fuppreffing the difeafe. 
DCCXCVI. 

Do emetics and vomiting contribute to the cure of 
hemorrhagy ? See Dr Bryan Robinson on the vir- 
tues and power of medicines. 

DCCXCVII. 

When an hemorrhagy is very profufe, and feems to 
endanger life, or even threatens to induce a dangerous 
infirmity, it is agreed on all hands, that it is to be im- 
mediately fuppreffed by every means in our power ; 
and particularly, that, befides the means above-men- 
tioned for moderating the difeafe, aftringents, inter- 
nal or external, where the latter can be applied, are 
to be employed for fuppreffing it. 
DCCXCVTII. 

The internal aftringents are either vegetable or 
foffil. 

The vegetable aftringents are feldom very powerful 
in the cure of hemorrhagies, except thofe of the ali- 
mentary canal. 

The foflil aftringents are more powerful ; but fome 
choice amongft the different kinds may be proper. 

The chalybeats, fo frequently employed, do not ap- 
pear to me to be very powerful. 

The 
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The preparations of lead are certainly more fo, but 
are othervvife of fo pernicious a quality, that they 
fhould not be employed except in cafes of the utmofl 
danger. The Tin&ura Saturnina, or Antiphthifica, 
as it has been called, appears to be of little efficacy* ; 
but whether from the fmall portion of lead which it 
contains, or from the ftate in which the lead is in it, I 
am uncertain. 

The foffile aftringent that appears to me the mod 
powerful, and at the fame time the molt fafe, is 
alumf. 

DCCXCIX. 

External aftringents, when they can be applied, are 
more effectual than the internal. The choice of thefe 
is left to the furgeons. 

DCCC. 

The moll powerful of all the aftringents appears to 
me to be cold, which may be employed, either by ap- 
plying cold water to the furface of the fcfody, or by 
throwing it into the internal partsf . 
DCCC1. 

For fuppreffing hemorrhagies, many fuperftitious 
remedies and charms§ have been recommended, and 

Vol. I. 3 B pretended 

* 1 1 is a very dangerous medicine, and ought to be ufed with the 
utmoft caution. But fince its efficacy is doubtful, we had better 
abandon it altogether, except when every other remedy fails. 

f Alum frequently irritates if given in too large dofes at fir ft, 
proving fomctimes a purgative and fometimes an emetic. In cafes 
of great danger, however, it muft be given in large quantities by 
frequently repeating fmall dofes. Five grains is a fufficient dole to 
begin with, but it may be repeated every hour, or every half hour. 
Some authors have given it in dofes of afcruple feveral times a day ; 
but that is certainly too great a quantity at once, 

1 Van Swieten relates a cafe of a bleeding at the nofe being flop- 
ped by the application of pledgets, dipt in cold wine and water, to 
the fcrotum, a fhivering was produced, and the bleeding Hopped. 

§ It isaftonifhing that thefe charms fhould continue in ufe in this 
enlightened age. They are praftifed among the country people 
quently. Some of them, however, aft mechanically, as the appll- 
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pretended to have been employed with fuccefs. The 
feeming iuccefs of thefe, however, has been generally 
owing to the by-ftanders miftaken a ipontaneous ceat- 
ing of the hemorrhagy for the effect of the remedy. 
At the fame time, I believe, that thofe remedies may 
have been fometimes ufeful, by imprefling the mind 
with horror, awe, or dread. 

DCCCII. 

Upon occafion of the profufe hemorrhagies, opiates 
have been employed with advantage ; and, when the 
fulnefs and inflammatory diathefis of the fyftem have 
been previoufly taken off by the hemorrhagy itfelf, or 
by blood-letting, I think opiates may be employed 
with fafety*. 

DCCCIII. 

For retraining hemorrhagy, ligatures have been ap- 
plied upon the limbs, • in the view of retarding the 
return of the venous blood from the extremities ; 
but they appear to me to be of uncertain andambigu- 
ous ufe. 

DCCCIV. 

In the cafe of profufe hemorrhagies, no pains are to 
be taken to prevent a Deliquium Animi, or fainting, 
as the happening of this is often the mod certain means 
of flopping the hemorrhagy +. 

DCCCV. 

cation of die great key of the church-door to the nape of the neck, 
in bleedings at the nofe ; drinking large draughts of cold water out 
of a human fcull ; &c. The cold iron and the cold water were in 
fact proper remedies. 

* Opium, however, ought to be cautioufly employed in active 
hemorrhagies, which are frequently accompanied with a phlogiltic 
diathefis; opium is generally, if not univerfaily, hurtful. But, as 
the author obferres, when the hemorrhagy has reduced the inflam- 
matory diathefis, we may then give opium freely: and for this pur- 
pofe large dofes are preferable to fmallcr ones. 

f Attention, however, is neceffary in this cafe, as fainting is 
frequently the forerunner of death. 
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DCCCV. 

Having thus delivered the general doctrine of he- 
moirhagy, I proceed to confider the particular cafes 
of it. It may perhaps be remarked, that I have mark- 
ed fewer of thefe than are commonly enumerated by 
the nofologifts ; but my reafons for differing from 
thefe authors, muft be left to a nofological difcuffion 
to be entered into elfe where more properly than here. 



CHAP. II. 

j9F THE EPISTAXIS, OR HEMORRHAGY OF 
THE NOSE. 

DCCCVI. 

THE ftate of the veffels upon the internal furface of 
the nofe being fuch as already mentioned (dcc- 
lvii.), renders hemorrhagy from that more frequent 
than from any other part of the body. 
DCCCVII. 
The blood commonly flows from one noftril only, 
and probably becaufe an hemorrhagy from one veffel 
relieves the congeftion in all the neighbouring veffels. 
The blood flowing from both noftrils at the fame 
time, mows commonly a more confiderable difeafe. 
DCCCVIII. 
This hemorrhagy happens to perfons of every con- 
flitution and temperament, but moft frequently to 
thole of a plethoric habit, and fanguine temperament. 
It happens to both fexes, but molt frequently to the 
male. 

DCCCIX. 
This hemorrhagy may occur at any time of life ; 
3 I j 2 bur, 
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but moft commonly happens to young perfons, owing 
to the (late of the balance of the fyitem peculiar to 
that age, as mentioned in dcclvi. 
DCCCX. 

Although generally it happens to perfons before 
they have arrived at their full growth ; and mod rare- 
ly afterwards ; yet fometimes it happens to perfons 
after their acme, and during the ftate of manhood : 
and it rnuft then be imputed to an unufual plethoric 
ftate of the fyftem ; to an habitual determination of 
the blood to the vefTels of the nofe ; or to the parti- 
cular wealcnefs of thefe. 

DCCCXI. 

In all thefe cafes the difeafe may be confidered as an 
hemorrhagy purely arterial, and depending upon an 
arterial plethora; but it fometimes occurs in the decline 
of life, when probably it depends upon and may be 
conlidered as a mark of a venous plethora of the vef- 
fels of the head. See dcclxxii. 
DCCCXII. 

This hemorrhagy happens alfo at any period of life, 
in certain febrile difeafes, which are altogether or 
partly of an inflammatory nature, and which (how a par- 
ticular determination of the blood to the veffels of the 
head. Thefe difeafes often admit of a folution by this 
hemorrhagy, when it may be properly termed critical. 
DCCCXIII. 

The difeafe fometimes comes on without any pre- 
vious fymptoms ; particularly, when fome external 
violence has a mare in producing it. But, when it 
proceeds entirely from an internal caufe, it is common- 
ly preceded by headachs, rednefs of the eyes, a florid 
colour of the face, an unufual pulfation in the tem- 
ples, a fenfe of fulnefs about the nofe, and an itching of 
the noftrils. A round belly, pale urine, coklnefs of the 
feet, and cold fhivering over the whole body, are alfo 
fometimes among the fymptoms that precede the dif- 
eafe. DCCCXIV. 
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DCCCXIV. 

From the weaknefs of the vefTels of the nofe, the 
blood often flows from them without any confiderable 
effort of the whole fyftem, and therefore without any 
obfervable febrile diibrder ; which, however, in many- 
cafes, is, in all its circumftances, very difcernible. 
DCCCXV. 

An hemorrhagy of the nofe happening to young 
perfons, is, and may generally be confidered as a flight 
difeafe of little confequence, and hardly requiring a- 
ny remedy. But, even in young perfons, when it re- 
curs very frequently, and is very copious, it will re- 
quire particular attention, as it is to be confidered as 
a mark of arterial plethora ; and, as frequently re- 
turning, it may increafe the plethoric ftate ; which, 
in a more advanced ftage of life, may give the blood 
a determination to parts from which the hemorrhagy 
would be more dangerous. All this will more parti- 
cularly require attention, according as the marks of 
plethora, and of a particular congeftion, preceding 
the hemorrhagy, are more confiderable ; and as the 
flowing of the blood is attended with a more confider- 
able degree of febrile diforder. 

DCCCXVI. 

When the epiftaxis happens to perfons after their ac- 
me, returning frequently, and flowing copioufly, it is 
always to be confidered as a dangerous difeale, and 
as more certainly threatening the confequences men- 
tioned in the lad paragraph. 

DCCCXV1I. 
When this hemorrhagy happens in the decline of 
life, it may be confidered as in itfelf very falutary: 
but at the fame time, it is to be confidered as a mark 
of a very dangerous ftate of the fyftem ; that is as a 
mark of a very ftrong tendency to a venous plethora 
in the veffels of the head : and I have accordingly ob- 

lerved, 
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fervcd it often followed by apoplexy, palfy, or fuch 
like difeafes. 

DCCCXVIII. 

When an hemorrhagy from the nofe happens in fe- 
brile difeafes, as mentioned in dcccxii, and is in pret- 
ty laige quantity, it may be confidered as criucal and 
falutary ; but it is very apt to be profufe, and even 
in this way dangerous. 

It upon fome occafions occurs during the eruptive 
fever of feveral exanthemata, and is in fuch cafes fome- 
times falutary ; but, if thefe exanthemata be accom- 
panied with any putrid tendency, this hemorrhagy, 
like artificial blood-lettings, may have very bad ef- 
fects. 

DCCCXIX. 

Having thus explained the feveral circumftances of 
epiflaxis, 1 proceed to confider the management and 
cure of it. I ufe the expreflion of management, be- 
caufe it hns been ufunlly thought to require no cure, 
but that nature mould be allowed to throw out blood 
in tuis way very frequently ; and as often as it appears 
to anfe from internal caufes, that is, from a fhite of 
the fyflem fuppofed to require fuch evacuation. 
DCCCXX. 

I am however of opinion, for the reafons given in 
dcclxxix. that this dileafe is very feldom to be left 
to the conduct of nature; and that in all cafes it mould 
be moderated by keeping the patient in cool air; by 
giving cold drink; by keeping the body and head 
erect ; by avoiding any blowing of the nofe, fpeaking, 
or ether irritation : and, when the blood has flowed 
for fome time, without (hewing any tendency to ceafe, 
a profufe bleeding is to be prevented by meafures em- 
ployed to flop it ; fuch as preffing the noftril from 
which the blood flows, waihing the face with cold wa- 
ter, or applying this toother parts of the body. 

DCCCXXL 
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DCCCXXL 

Even in the cafe of young perfons, where the dif- 
eafe is lead hazardous, and even in the firit attacks, 
I judge fuch meafuresto be proper ; but they will be 
Hill more proper if the difcafe frequently recurs without 
any external violence ; if the returns fhall happen to 
perfons of a habit difpofed to be plethoric ; and, more 
particularly, if the marks of a plethoric flate appear in 
the precedent fymptoms. (dcccxiii.) 
DGCGXXII. 

Even in young perfons, if the bleeding b* very pro- 
fiifc and long continued, and more especially if the 
pulfe become weak and die face pale, 1 apprehend it 
will be proper to fupp ; is the^hemorrhag) by every 
means in our power. See dccxcvii. and following pa- 
ragraphs*. 

DCCCXXIII. 

Further, in the fame cafe of young perfons, » when 
the returns of this hemorrhagy become frequmt, andef- 
pccially with the marks of a plethoric habit, I think it 
neceffavy to employ fuch a regimen as may prevent a 
plethoric date, (occlxxxui. — dgclxxxvii.) At the 
fame time, care fhould be taken to avoid all circum- 
ftances which may determine the blood more iuliy to 
the veifels of the head, or prevent its free return from 
them ; and by keeping an open belly, to make fome 
derivation from themf. 

DCCCXXIV. 

* Befide the general dire&ions referred to above, plugs nf lint or 
cotton, impregnated with vinegar and a folution or alum, are re- 
commended. Thick cotton threads, impregnated with thefe ltyptic 
folutions, have been pafTed through the noitril, and brought out by 
the mouth by means of a bent probe, with great fuecefs. 

f For this purpofe Glauber's fait feems peculiarly adapted. It 
operate* fpecdily, and without too much irritation ; evacuating, at 
the fame time, not only the contents of the intefiinal canal, but the 
fuperfluities of the fanguifcrous fylletn. 
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DCCCXXIV. 

In adult perfons, liable to frequent returns of the 
epiitaxis, the whole of the meafures propofed (dcco 
xxn 1.), are more certainly and freely to be employed. 
When, with the circumftances mentioned in dcccxiu, 
the tendency to a profufe hemorrhagy appears, a bleed- 
ing at the arm may be proper, in young perfons ; but 
in the cafe of adults, it will be ftill more allowable, 
and even neceffary. 

DCCCXXV. 

In perfons of any age liable to frequent returns of 
this hemorrhagy, when the meafures propofed in 
dcccxvii. et. feq. mall have been neglected, or from 
peculiar circumftances in the balance of the fyftem, 
thall have proved ineffectual, and the fymptoms threat- 
ening hemorrhagy (dcccxviii.) fhall appear, it will 
then be proper, by blood-letting, cooling purgatives, 
and every part of the antiplogiftic regimen, to prevent 
the hemorrhagy, or at lead to prevent its being profufe 
when it does happen. 

DCCCXXVI. 

In the circumftances juft now mentioned (Dccexxv.) 
the meafures propofed are proper, and even neceffary ; 
but it mould at the fame time be obferved, that thefe 
are praclifed with much lefs advantage than thofe point- 
ed out in dcccxxtv. becaufe, though thofe fuggefled 
here may prevent the coming on of the hemorrhagy 
for the prefent, they certainly however difpofe to the 
return of that plethoric ftate which required their be- 
ing ufed ; and there can be no proper fecurity againfl 
returns of the difeafe, but by purfuing the means pro- 
pofed in dcccxxiii. 

DCCCXXVII. 

When the hemorrhagy of the nofe happens to per- 
fons approaching their full growth, and when its re- 
turns have been preceded by the fymptoms dcccxiu. 
it may be fuppofed, that, if the returns can be pre- 
vented 
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vented by the meafures propofed in dcccxxv. thefe 
may be fafely employed ; as the plethoric (late induced 
will be rendered iafe, by the change which is foon to 
take place in the balance of the fyftcm. This, how- 
ever, cannot be admitted ; as the evacuations pracliled 
upon this plan will have all the confequences which, 
I have already obferved, may follow the recurrence 
of the hemorrhagy itfelf. 

DCCCX XVIII. 

When the hemorrhagy of the nofe fhall be found to 
make its returns at nearly dated periods, the meafuresfor 
preventing it (dcccxxv.) may be praclifed with greater 
certainty ; and, upon every repetition of blood-lettings 
by diminifhing the quantity taken away, its tendency 
to induce a plethora may be infome meafure avoided. 
"When, indeed, the repetition of evacuations is truly 
unavoidable, the diminifhing them upon every repeti- 
tion is properly practifed : but it is a practice of nice 
and precarious management, and fhould by no means 
be trufted to, fo far as to fuperfede the meafures pro- 
pofed in dcccxxv. wherever thefe can be admitted. 
DCCCXXIX. 

When the hemorrhagy of the nofe happens in con- 
fequence of a venous plethora in the veffels of th'j 
head, as in dcclxxu. the flowing of the blood pretty- 
largely may be allowed, efpecially when it happens af- 
ter the fuppreflion or cealing of the menftrual or he* 
morrhoidal flux. But, though the flowing of the 
blood is, on its firft occurring, to be allowed, there is 
nothing more proper than guarding againit its returns. 
This is to be done not only by the meafures propofed 
in dcclxxxui. et.feq. but 4 as the effe&s of a pletho- 
ric Hate of the velfels of the head are very uncertain, 
fo, upon any appearance of it, and efpecially upon any 
threatening of hemorrhagy, the plethora is to be re- 
moved, and the hemorrhagy to be obviated immedi- 
ly by proper evacuations ; as blood-letting, purg- 
Vol. I. ' 3 C ing 
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ing, and iffues, or by refloring fupprefled evacuations, 
where this can be done. 

.< ..< .<..«.<.< <..< <..<^,^>>.>. >•> >>>.•►•►>>•• 

CHAP. * III. 

OF THE HEMOPTYSIS, OR HEMORRHAGY 

FROM THE LUNGS. 

SECT. I. 

Of the PHENOMENA ami CAUSE of HEMOPTYSIS. 

DCCCXXX. 

WHEN, after fome affection of the breaft, blood 
is thrown out from the mouth, and is brought 
out with more or lefs of coughing, there can be no 
doubt that it comes from the lungs ; and this gene- 
rally afcertains the difeafe of which I am now to treat. 
But there arc cafes in which the fource of the blood 
fpit out is uncertain ; and therefore, fome other con- 
federations to be mentioned hereafter, are often ne- 
ceffary to afcertain the exigence of an hemoptyfis. 
DCCCXXXI. 
The blood-veffels of the lungs are more numerous 
than thofe of any other part of the body of the fame 
bulk. Thefe veifels, of the largeft fize, as they arife 
from the heart, are more immediately than in any 
other part fubdivided into veffels of the fmalleft fize ; 
and thefe fmall veffels fpread out near to the internal 
furfaces of the bronchial cavities, are fituated in a 
loofe cellular texture, and covered by a tender mem- 
brane only : fo that, confidering how readily and fre- 
quently thefe veffels are gorged with blood, we may 
undexftand why an hemorrhagy from them is, next to 
that of the nofe, the mod frequent of any; and par- 
ticularly, why any violent fhock given to the whole 
body io readily occafions an hemontvfis. 

BCCCXXXII. 
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DCCCXXXII. 

An hemoptyfis may be occasioned by external vio- 
lence, at any period of life; and I have explained 
above (dcclx ) why, in adult perfons, while the arte- 
rial plethora ltiil prevails in the fyftem, that is, from 
the age of lixteen to that of flve-and-thirty, an he- 
moptyfis mav at any time be produced, merely by a 
plethoric iiate of the hi 

DCCOXXXIII. 

But it has been alio obferved aoove, (dcclxi.) that 
an hemoptyfis more frequently arifes from a fault) pro- 
portion between the capacity of the vefiels of the 
lungs and that of thofe of the reit of the body, 
cordingly it is often a hereditary diieafe, which implies 
a peculiar and faulty conformation. And the dneafe 
alio happens efpeciaiiy to perfons who difcover the 
fmaller capacity of their lungs, by the narrownefs of 
their ciieit, and by the prominency ok their flioulders; 
which lad is a mark of their having been long liable to 
a difficult refpiration. 

CCCXXXIV. 

With thefc circumstances alto the difeafe happens 
efpeciaiiy to perfons of a fanguine temperament ; in 
whom, particularly, the arterial plethora prevails. It 
happens likewife to perfons or a (lender delicate make, 
of which a long neck is a mark ; to perfons of much 
feniibiiity and irritability, and therefore of quick 
parts, whofe bodies are generally of a deltcuce itruc- 
ture ; to perfons who have bren formerly liable to fre- 
quent hemorrhagies of the nofe ; to perfons who have 
fuffered a fuporeilion of any hemorrhagy they had for- 
merly been liable to, the moil frequent inftance of 
which is in females who have fuffered a fuppreffion 
of their memTrual flux ; and, laltiy, to perfons who 
have fuffered the amputation of anv confiderable limb. 
DCCCXXXV. 

In moil of thefe cafes (dcccxxxiv.) the difeafe Jiap- 
3 € 1 pens 
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pens efpecially to perfons about the time of their com- 
ing to their full growth, or foon after it, and this for 
the reafons fully fet forth above. 
DCCCXXXVI. 

From all that has been laid from dcccxxxi, to 
dcccxxxv, the predifponent caufe of hemoptyfis will 
be fufficiently underitood, and the difeafe may hap- 
pen from the mere circumftance of the predifponent 
caufe ariiing to a confiderable degree. In the predif- 
pofed, however, it is often brought on by the recur- 
rence of various occafional and exciting caufes. One 
of thefe, and perhaps a frequent one, is external heat; 
which, even in no great degree, will bring on the dif- 
eafe in fpring, and the beginning of fummcr, while 
the heat rarefies the blood more than it relaxes the fo- 
lids which had been before contracted by the cold of 
winter. Another exciting caufe is a fudden diminu- 
tion of the weight of the atmofphere, efpecially when 
concurring with any effort in bodily exercife. The 
rt, too, alone, may often, in the predifpofed, be 
the exciting caufe ; and, more particulary, any violent 
exercife of refpiration. In fhort, in the predifpofed, 
any degree of external violence alfo may bring on the 
difeafe. 

DCCCXXXVII. 

Oecafioncd by one or other of thefc caufes (dccc- 
xxx vi,) the difeafe comes on with a fenfe of weight 
and anxiety in the cheft, fome uneafinefs in breathing, 
fome pain of the breaft or other parts of the thorax, 
and fome fenfc of heat under the fternum ; and very 
often, berore the difeafe appears, a faltifh tafte is per- 
ceived in the mouth. 

DCCCXXXVIII. 

Immediately before the appearance of blood, a de- 
gree of irritation is felt at the top of the larynx. To 
relieve this, a hawking is made, which brings up a 

little 
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little blood, of a florid colour, and fomewhat frothy. 
The irritation returns ; and, in the fame manner, 
more blood of a like kind is brought up, with fome 
noifc in the wind-pipe, as of air pafiing through a 
fluid. 

DCCCXXXIX. 

This is commonly the manner in which the hemop- 
tyfis begins ; but fometimes at the very firft the blood 
comes up by coughing, or at leaft fomewhat of cough- 
ing accompanies the hawking juft now mentioned. 
DCCCXL. 

The blood ilfuing is fometimes at firfl in very fmall 
quantity, and foon difappears altogether: bur, in o- 
ther cafes, efpeeially when it repeatedly occurs, it is 
in greater quantity, and frequently continues to appear 
at times for feveral days together. It is fometimes 
profufe ; but rarely in fuch quantity as either by its 
excels, or by its fudden fuffocaiion, to prove immedi- 
ately mortal. It commonly either ceafes fpontane- 
oufly, oris flopped by the remedies employed. 
DCCCXLI. 

When blood is thrown out from the mouh, it is not 
always eafy to determine from what internal part it 
proceeds ; whether from the internal fur face of the 
mouth itfelf, from the fauces, or adjoining cavities of 
the nofe, from the ftomach, or from the lungs. It 
is, however, very necelfary to diflinguifli the different 
cafes ; and, in molt instances, it may be done by at- 
tending to the following considerations. 
DCCCXLII. 

When the blood fpit out, proceeds from fome part 
of the internal furface of the mouth itfelf, it comes out 
without any hawking or coughing; and generally, 
upon infpeclion, the particular fource of it becomes 
evident. 

DCeCXLIII. 

When blood proceeds from the fauces, or adjoin- 
ing 
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ing cavities of the nofe, it may be brought out by 
hawking, and fometimes by coughing, in the manner i 
we have defcribed in dcccxxxvii, and dcccxxx'x, fo / 
that, in this way, a doubt may arii'e concerning its 
real Xource. A patient often lays hold of thefe cir- 
cumfiances to pleafe himielf with the opinion of its 
coming from the fauces, and he may be I to 

do fo : but a phyfician cannot readily be deceived} if 
he confider, that a bleeding from the fauces is more 
rare than one from the lungs ; that the former feldom 
happens but to perfons who have been before liable 
either to an hemorrhagy or the nofe, or to fome evi- 
dent caufe of erofion ; and, in moil cafes, by looking 
into the fauces, the diftiliation of the blood, if it 
comes from thence, will be perceived. 

DCCCXLIV. 
When blood proceeds from the lungs, the manner 
in which it is brought up will commonly ihovv from 
whence it comes : but, independent or that, there 
are many circumfcances which may occur to point it 
out, fuch as the period of life, the habit of body, and 
other marks of a predifpofnion , v dcccxxxiii. — dccc- 
xxxv.) and together with thefe, the occafional caufes 
(occcxxxvi.) having been immediately before appli- 
ed. 

DCCCXLV. 
When vomiting accompanies the throwing out of 
blood from the mouth, as vomiting and coughing 
often mutually excite each other ; fo they may be fre- 
quently joined, and render it doubtful whether the 
blood thrown out proceeds from the lungs or from the 
ftomach. We may however generally decide, by con- 
. iidering, that blood does not fo frequently proceed 
from the flomach as from the lungs : that blood pro- 
ceeding from the jftomach commonly appears in great- 
er quantity, than when it proceeds from the lungs : 
that the blojd proceeding from the lungs is ufu~dly 

of 
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of a florid colour, and mixed with a frothy mucus on- 
ly ; whereas the blood from the ftomach is commonly 
of a darker colour, more gvum us, and mixed with 
the other contents i f the ftomach : that the coughing 
or vomiting, according as the one or the other firft 
arifes in the caies in which they ae afterwards joined 
may fometimes point out the fource of the blood: and, 
laftly,that much may be learned from the circuin- 
ftances and fymptoms which have preceded the he- 
monhagy. 

Thofe which precede the hemoptyfis, enumerated 
in dcccxxxvii. are molt of them evident marks of an 
afFeciL>n of the lungs. And, on the other hand, the 
hematemelis, or lihung of blood from the ftomach, 
has alfo its peculiar fymptoms and circumstances pre- 
ceding it ; as, for inftance, fome moibid aiFeclion of 
this organ, or at lead fome pain, anxiety, and fenfe of 
weight, referred dillin&ly to the region of the fto- 
mach. To all this may be added, that the vomiting 
of blood happens more frequently to females than to 
males ; and to the former, in confequence of a fup- 
prellion of their menftrual flux : and, by attending to 
all thele confiderations (dcccxlu. — dccclv.) the pre- 
fenceof the hemoptyfis may commonly be fufficiently 
afcertained. 

•<*<■■<■■<■<■<•■*■■<■■<■< <fy%<%>-%»-> ■>*>■■>■■>■■>■ >■>>■■>■ 
-SECT. II. 
OF THE CURE OF HEMOPTYSIS. 

DCCCXLVI. 

This difeafe is fometimes attended with little dan- 
ger ; as when it happens to females in confequence of. 
a uippreflion of the menfes* ; when, without any 

marks 

* The author might have added, " and when no fymptoms of 
phthifis have preceded or accompanies the hemorrhage." 
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marks of a predifpofition, it arifes from external vio- 
lence ; or when, from whatever caufe arifing, it leaves 
behind it no cough, dyfpncea, or other affedtion of 
the lungs. Even in fuch cafes, however, a danger may 
arife from too large a wound being made in the velTels 
of the lungs ; from a quantity of red blood being 
left to ftagnate in the cavity of the bronchiae ; and par- 
ticularly, from any determination of the blood being 
made into the vcffelsof the lungs, which, by renewing 
the hemorrhagy, may have dangerous confequences. 
In every inftance therefore of hemoptyfis, the effufion 
is to be moderated by the feveral means mentioned 
(cccxci i. to DCCXCV.) 

DCCCXLVII. 

Thcfe meafures are efpecially neceilary when the he- 
moptyfis anfes in confequenceof a predifpofition; and 
in all cafes where there is the appearance of a large ef- 
fufion, or where the hemorragy frequently returns, the 
effufion is not only to be moderated, but to be entirely 
Hopped, and the returns of it prevented by every 
means in our power. See dccxcvii, and following*. 
DCCCXLVIII. 

To flop an hemoptyfis, or prevent the returns of 
it, two medicines have been frequently employed ; 
neither of which I can approve of. Thcfe are, chaly- 
beates, and the Peruvian bark. As both of them con- 
tribute to increafe the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyfteni 
they can hardly be fafe in any cafe of acYive hemorrha- 
gy, and 1 have frequently found them hurtful. 

DCCCXLIX. 

* The tincture of rofes has been frequently employed with fuccefs 
in thefe cafes : alum, however, is the principal aftringent. It may 
be given, either by itfelf in fmall and often repeated dofes, or com- 
bined with terra Japooica. The following formula is very con- 
venient. 

R. Almoin. 

Terr, Japonic, a Ft -/;. 

Conferv. Rofar- 3 >• 

M. f. Eleft. cum. fyr, commun, q. f. 
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DCCCXLIX. 

As the hemoptyfis which happens in fconfequerice 
bf predifpofition, is always attended with a phlogiftic 
diathelis : and, as the bad confequences of the dife 
me efpecially to be apprehended from the continuance 
or' that diathefis ; fo this is to be induftriouily taken 
off by blood-letting, in greater or mialler quantity, and 
more or lefs frequently repeated, according as the 
fymptbms {hall direct. At the fame time, cooling pur- 
gatives are to be employed, and every part of the an- 
tiplogiftic regimen is to be ftrictly enjoined. The re- 
frigerants may alfo be administered ; taking care, how- 
ever, that the acids, and mure efpecially the nitre*, do 
not excite coughing, 

DCCCL. 

From what was obferved in necxev. it will appear, 
that bliiiering upon the breait or back may be a reme- 
dy of hemoptyfis, when it is prefent , and that iflues 

VoLi I. 3D in 

The dofe ought to be proportioned to the exigency of the cafe : in 
general, the above prefcribed mafs may be di/ided into ten equal 
patts ; one of which may be giveo every two hours, or in urgent 
cafes, every hour. In ufing this medicine, it will be neceflary to 
keep the belly open ; but for this purpofe purgatives are ill adapt- 
afl they carry off with them t'ne medicine that is employed : 
clyilers are therefore preferable, and in order that they be the 
mare effectual, they ought to be fomewhat of a ftiraalating nature : 

g, Infus. SenniE ^vi. 

Sal. Cathartic. Amar. Si, 
Decodt. Hordei. ^viii. 

M. 

Or, 

§,. Pulp. Tamarind, ^ii. 
Crem. Tart. 2fs. 

Coque in Aq. font. q. f. ad. colaturs 5x11. 
Adde Mann. 5H. 
M. 
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Nitre ought to be cautioufly ufed in all complaints of the lungs, 
■count of the irritation which it produces, and the fubfequent 
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»h which it excites. 
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in the fame places may be ufeful in preventing the re- 
currence of it when it has ceafed. 

DCCCLI. 

The avoiding of motion is generally a proper part 
of the antiphlogiftic regimen ; and, in the hemoptyfis, 
nothing is more neceflary than av6ding bodrl)* exerc 
but fome kinds of geftation, as failing"*, and travelling 
in an eafy carriage on fmooth roads, have often proved 
a remedy. 

DCCCLII. 

Such is the treatment I can propofe for the hemop- 
tyfis, conlidcred merely as an hemorrhagy : But whea 
in fpite of all our precautions, it continues to recur, it 
is often, followed by an ulceration of the lungs, and a 
pfethifis pulmonalis. This, therefore, I muft now pro- 
ceed to confider ; but, as it arifes alfo from other cauf- 
es befides the hemoptyiis, it mult be treated of with a 
more general viewf. 

CHAP. 

* A fea-vcyage has often been preferibed for hemoptyfis : it is, 
rtevertheJefs, a very dangerous pra&ice, on account of the violent 
agitation produced by the fea fickntis in the adtion of vomiting. 
The violence of fcqe reachings in fea-ficknefs, efpecially after the 
ci .tents of the ftomach are thoroughly evacuated, has been known 
to caufe hemoptyfis, by a rapture of fome confiderable veffel. — 
hemorrhagy indeed, hence proceeding, is not an active he- 
me: rhagy ; "but, nevertheless, in a phlogiilic diathefis, which prc- 
difpofes to an active htmorrhagy, we ought always to be cautious 
how we employ remedies, which, although they do not immediately 
increafe the predifpofing diathefis, produce the lead irritation, or 
give anv violent (hock in their action. 

Speaking loud, finging,' playing on wind-inftruments, and 
whatever requites any exertion of the lungs ought carefully to be 
avoided. 

-j- In the cure of the hemoptyfis, the patient's drink ought to be 
of the acidulous kind, or of the acidulous and aftringent kinds con- 
joined ' he vitriolic acid is therefore the mo!* eligible, but it ought 
to be well diluted. A pleafant drink may be compofed of one part 
of the tincture of rofes, and four of cold water ; or the tinfture of 
roftt may be preferibed with five times the quantity of water that 
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C H A P. IV. 



THE PHTHISIS PULMONALIS, OR CON- 
SUMPTION OF THE LUiNGS. 



S E C T. I. 



Of the PHENOMENA and CAUSE of the PHTHI- 
SIS PULMONALIS. 



DCCCLIII. 

THE Phthifis Pulmonalis 1 would define to be, an ex- 
pectoration of pus or purulent matter from the 
lungs, attended with a fever. 

As this is the principal fpecies of phthifis, I {hall 
frequently in this chapter employ the general term of 
phthifis, though ftriclly meaning the phithilis pulmo- 
nale. 

3 D 2 DCCCL1V. 

is ordered In the pharmacopoeia. The acid of tartar diiTolved ia 
twenty times it's weight of water, and fweetened vuth a little fy- 
rup of rofes, is alfo a fuitable drink. A deco&ion either of the 
frefh fruit of quinces, iwectened with fugar, or an infufion of 
quince marmalade, is another excellent acid aftringent. In addi- 
tion to what has beeufaid, it may be proper to obferve, that opium 
is admiffible only in very few cafes of hemoptyfis j viz. when the 
hemoptyfis is the confequence of coughing. Thefe cafes are very 
difficultly diftinguimed. If the blood be thrown out into the lungs, 
a cough is excited for it's difcharge, and then the hemoptyfis is the 

primary difeafe ; in this cafe opium does more harm than good 

But if a cough arifmg from' any other irritating caufe, than extra- 
vafated blood in the lungs mould by it's violence and long continu- 
ance, produce an hemoptyfis, then opium, joined with fuch reme- 
dies as are fuitable to lemuve the peculiar irritation, is the only- 
medicine on which we can have any reliance ; and in thefe cafes we 
mud ufe it in large dofes, fuch as forty or fifty drops of laudanum. 
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DCCCLIV. 

I have met withfome inllances of an expecloral i m i i 
purulent matter, continuing for many years, accompa- 
nied with very few fymptoms of hectic, and at lc; 1 ' 1 . 

hout any hectic exquiiitely formed : but in none of 
thefe inftances were the perfons fo entirely free from 
fymptoms of hectic, as to form any exception to the 
general definition. 

DCCCLV. 

In every inflance of an expectoration of pus, I pre- 
sume there is an ulceration of the lungs. The late Mr, 
Haen is the only author that I know of, who has ad- 
vanced another opinion, and has fuppofed, that pus 
may be formed in the blood veffels, and be from thence 
poured into the bronchiae. Admitting his fact, I have 
attempted an explanation of the appearance of pus 
without ulceration in cccxltx. but, after all, I can- 
not help fufpectino; the accuracy of his obfervations ; 
mult entirely reject his explanation of them ; mult 
however allow, that we ft ill want facts to fupport the 
explanation I have offered ; and doubt much if it will 
apply to any cafe of phthifis. For thefe reafons I itill 
conclude, agreeably to the faith of all other diffections, 
and the opinions of all phyficians, that the fymptoms 
mentioned in our definition depend always upon an ul- 
ceration formed in the lungs. 

DCCCLVI. 

I: has fometi meshappened, that a catarrh was attended 
with an expectoration of a matter fo much refembling 
pus, that phyficians have been often uncertain whether 
the difeafe was mucus or pus, and therefore whether 
the difeafe was a catarrh or a phthifis. It is often of 
confequence fo determine thefe queftions ; and it ap- 
pears to me that it may be generally done, with fufli- 
cient certainty, f/om the following considerations, of 
which each particular is not always fingly decifive, but 
when they are taken together can 'hardly deceive us. 

i. From 
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i. From the colour of the matter; as mucus is na- 
turally tranfparent, and pus always opaque. When 
mucus becomes opaque, as it fometimesdoes, it becomes 
white, yellow, or green ifh ; but the laft mentioned 
colourjis hardly ever fo remarkable in mucus as in pus. 

2. From the confidence ; as mucus is more vifcid 
and coherent, and pus lefs fo, and may be more fria- 
ble. When mucus is thrown into water, it is not rea- 
dily difFufed, but remains united in uniform and circu- 
lar mafles : but pus, in the fame circumftances, though 
not readily diffufed, does not remain fo uniformly 
united, and by a little agitation is broken into ragged 
fragments. 

3. From the odour ; which is feldom perceived in 
mucus, but frequently in pus. It has been propofed 
lotrytheodourofthe matter expectorated, by throwing 
it upon live coals : but in fuch a trial both mucus and 
pus give out a difagreeable fmell, and it is not eafy to 
diftinguiftl between them. 

4. From the fpecific gravity compared with wa- 
ter; and, indeed, it is ufual for the mucus of the 
lungs to fwim on the furface of water, and for pus to 
jink in it. But in this we may fometimes be deceiv- 
ed ; as pus which has entangled a great deal of nir 
may fwim, and mucus that is free from air may link. 

5. From the mixture which is difcemable in tiie 
matter brought up : for if a yellow or greenifli matter 
appears furrounded with a quantity of tranfparent or 
lefs opaque and lefs coloured matter, the more ftrong- 
iy coloured matter may be generally " confidered as 
pus; as it is not eafy to underriand how one portion 
pf the mucus of the lungs can be very confiderably 
changed, while the reft of ic is very little f>, or re- 
mains in its ordinary ftate. 

6. From the admixture of certain fubitai 

(he matter thrown out from the h To this 

mirpofe we are informed by the experiment* of the late 

Mr. 
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Mr. Charles Darwin : a. That the vitriolic acid d 
fblves both mucus and pus, but moil readily the form- 
er : That, if water be added to fuch a folution of 
mucus, this is Separated, and cither fwims on the fur- 
face, or, divided into flocculi, is fufpended in the li- 
quor; whereas, when water is added to a like folution 
of pus, this falls to the bottom, or by agitation is dif- 
fufed fo as to exhibit a uniformly turpid liquor. 
b. That a folution of the cauflic fixed alkali, after 
fome time, difiolves mucus, and generally pus ; and, 
if water be added to fuch folutions, the pus is preci- 
pitated, but the mucus is not. From fuch experi- 
ments it is fuppofed, that pus and mucus may be cer- 
tainly diftinguiihed from each other, 

7. From the expectoration's being attended with a 
hectic fever. A catarrh, or expectoration of mucus, 
is often attended with fever ; but never, fo far as I 
have obferved, with fuch a fever as I am prefently to 
defcribe as a he&ic. This, in my opinion, is the moit 
certain mark of a purulent ftate in fome part of the 
body ; and if others have thought differently, I am 
perfuaded that it has been owing to this, that, prefum- 
ing upon the mortal nature of a confirmed or puru- 
lent phthifis, they have coniidered every cafe in which 
a recovery happened, as a catarrh only : but, that 
they may have been mittaken in this, fhall be Hi own 
hereafter. 

DCCCL VII. 

Having thus coniidered the mil part of the charac- 
ter of the phthifis pulmonis as a mark of an ulcera- 
tion of the lungs; and having jufl now faid, that the 
other part of the character, that is, the hectic fever, 
is a mark or indication of the fame thing ; it is pro- 
per now to confider this here, as I had with that view 
omitted it before (lxxiv.) 

DCCCLVIII. 

A hectic fever has the form of a remittent, which 

has 
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has exacerbations twice every day. The firft of thefe 
occurs about noon, fometimes a little fooner or later - 
and a flight rcmiffion of it happens about five after- 
noon. This lad is foon fucceeded by another exa- 
cerbation, gradually increafing till after midnight : 
but after two o'clock of the morning a remiifion 1 takes 
place, which becomes more and more coniiderable as 
the morning advances. The exacerbations are fre- 
quently attended with feme degree of cold fhivering; 
or at lead the patient is exceedingly fenfible to any 
coolnefs of the air, feeks external heat, and often 
complains of a fenfe of cold, when, to the thermome- 
ter, his (kin is prerernaturally warm. Of thefe exa- 
cerbations, that of the evening is always the moil con- 
fide rable. 

DCCCLIX. 

It has commonly been given as a part of the cha- 
racter of a hectic fe\er, that an exacerbation of it 
commonly appears after the taking food ; and it is 
true that dinner, which is taken at noon or after it, 
does feem to occaiion fome exacerbation. But this 
muft not make us judge the mid-day exacerbation to 
be the effect of eating only ; for I have often obferved 
it to come on an hour before noon, and often fomc 
hours before dinner ; which, in this country at prefent, 
is not taken till fome time afternoon. It is indeed 
to be obferved, that in almofl every perfon, the taking 
food occafions fome degree of fever : but I am per- 
fuaded this would not appear fo coniiderable in a hec- 
tic, were it not that an exacerbation of fever is pre- 
fent from another caufe ; and accordingly, the taking 
foed in the morning has hardly any fenfible effect. 
DCCCLX. " 

I have thus defcribed the general form of hectic fe- 
yer ; but many circumftances attending it, are further 
to be taken notice of. 

The fever I have defcribed does not commonly fub- 

fift 
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fill long, till the evening exacerbations become 
tended with fweatings ; which continue to recur, and 
to prove more and more profufe, through the whole 
CQttirfe of the difeafe./ 

Almoft from the firft appearance of the hectic, the 
urine is high-coloured, and depofites a copious bran- 
ny red fediment, which hardly ever falls clofe to the 
bottom of the vefleL 

In the hectic, the appetite for food is generally lefe 
impaired than* in any other kind of fever. 

thirft is feldom coniiderable ; the mouth is 

only inoitt ; .and as the difeafe advances, the 

becomes free frwm fur, appears very clean ; and 

,:x the advanced ftages of the difeaie, the tongue and 

fauces appear to be fomewhat inflamed, and become 

more or-lefs covered with aphthae. 

As the difeafe advances, the red velTels of the adna- 
ta of the eye difappear, and the whole of the adnata, 
becomes of a pearly white. 

The face is commonly pale \ but, during the exa- 
cerbations, a florid red, and an almoft circumfcribed 
fpot, appear on each cheeck. 

For foine time, in the courfe of a hectic, the belly 
is bound ; but, in the advanced flages of it, a'diarrhcea 
almoft always comes on, and continues to recur fre- 
quently during the reft of the difeafe, alternating in 
fome meaiuie with the fweatings mentioned above. 

The difeaie is always attended with a debility, 
which gradually increafes during the courfe of it. 

During the fame courfe an emaciation takes place, 
and goes to a greater degree than in almoft any othe: - 
cafe. 

The falling off of the hairs, and the adunque form 
cf the nails, are ai'fo fymptomsof the want of nourilh- 
ment. 

Towards the end of the difeafe, the feet are often 
ajQfected with oedematous JCwelliaes. 

The 
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The exacerbations of the fever are feldom attend- 
ed withjmy hcadach,and fearcely ever with delirium. 

The fenfes and judgment commonly remain entire 
to the very end of the difeafe ; and the mind, for the 
in oil part, is confident and full of hope. 

Some days before death, a delirium comes on, and 
commonly continues to the end, 
DCCCLXI. 

The hectic fever now defer ibed (dccclviii, dccc- 
lix.) as accompanying a purulent (late of the lungs, 
is perhaps the cafe in which it moil frequently ap- 
pears : but I have never feen it in any cafe, when th:r:r 
was not evidently, or when 1 had not ground to iup- 
pole, there was a permanent purulen^y or ulceration 
in fome external or internal part. It was for this rea- 
fon that in lxxiv. I concluded it to be a fympto- 
matic fever only. Indeed, it appears to me to be al- 
ways the effect of an acrimony ablorbed from abfcelles 
or ulcers, although it is not equally the effect of every 
fort of aciimony; for the icorbutie and cancerous 
kinds often fuhfilt long in the body without producing 
a hectic. What is the precife ftate of the acrimony 
producing this I cannot determine, but it feems to be 
chiefly that'of a vitiated purulency. 
DCCCLX1I. 

However this may be, it appears, that the hectic's 
depending in general upon an acrimony, explains its 
peculiar circumstances. The febrile ftate feems to be 
chiefly an exacerbation of that frequency of the pulfe, 
which occurs twice every day to perfons in health, and 
may be produced by acrimony alone. Thefe exacer- 
bations, indeed, do not happen without the proper cir- 
cum fiances of pyrexia ; but the fpafm of the extreme 
vefiels in a hectic does not feem to be (o considerable 
as in other fevers : and hence the ftate of fvveat and. 
urine which appears lb early and fo conflantly in hec- 
tics. Upon the fame fuppofition of an acrimony 

Vol. I. 3 E ' corrupting 
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OQH-upting the fluids, and debilitating the moving 
powers, i think that moil: of the other fymptoms may 
alfo be explained* 

DCCCLX11I. 

Having thus cohfidered the characleriftical fympr 
ten s and thief part of the proximate caufe of the 
phthifis pulmohaiis, 1 proceed toobferve, that an ulcer" 
of the lungs, and its concomitant circumftance of 
hedic lever, may arife from different previous affec- 
tions of the Lungs : ail of which however may, in my 
< pinion, be referred to rive heads ; that is, 1. To an 
hemoptyfis ; 2. To a fuppuration of the lungs in con- 
iequence of pneumonia ; 3. To catarrh ; 4. To afth- 
ma ; or, 5. To a tubercle. Theie feveral affections, 
as caufes of ulcers, mull now be conlidered in the order 
mentioned. 

DCCCLXIV. 

It has been commonly fuppofed, that an hemopty- 
fis was naturally, and almoft neceflarily, followed by 
an ulcer of the lungs : but 1 will prcfume to fay, that, 
in general, this is a miftake ; for there have been ma- 
ny inftances of hemoptyfis occafioned by external 
violence, without being followed by any ulcer of the 
lungs ; and there have aifo been many in fiances of he- 
moptyfis from an internal caufe, without any confe- 
quent ulceration. And this too has been the cafe, not 
only when the hemoptyfis happened to young perfons, 
and recurred for feveral times, but when it has often 
recurred during the courie of a long life. It is indeed 
eafy to cohc hat a rupture of the vellels of the 

lungs like that of the veffeis of the nofe, may be oft- 
en healed, as the furgeons fpeak, by the firft intention. 
It is probable therefore, that it is an hemoptyfis in 
particular ciicumftanees only, which is neceflarily fol- 
lowed by an ulcer; but what thefe circuroftances are, 
it i»<liificult to determine. It is poffible, that mere- 
ly the degree of rupture, or frequently repeated rup- 
ture 
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fl preventing the wound from healing by the firfl: 
intention, may occalion an ulcer ; or it is poffible that 
red Uood effnfed, and not brought up entirely by 
c. ughing, may, by ftagnating in the bronchiae, be- 
come acrid, and erode the parts. Thele however are 
but fuppofitions, not fupported by any clear evidence. 
And, if we confide r that thofe calls of hemoptyfis 
which follow the predifpoiition (pecexxxn. — dccc- 
xxxv.) are thofe erpecially which end in phthilis, we 
fha!l be led to fufpecl that there are fonie other cir- 
cumfhinccs which concur here to determine the con- 
fequenceof hemoptyfis, as I ihall hereafter endeavour 
to Ihowo 

DCCCLXV. 

Any fuppofition, however, which we can make with 

pe& to the innocence of an hemoptyiis, mult not 
fuperfede the meafures propoied above tor its cure ; 
both becaufe we cannot certainly forefee what may be 
the confequence of fuch an accident, and becaufe the 
meafures above fugged ed are fife ; for, upon every 
fuppofition, it is a diathefis pMogiftica that may urg£ 
on every bad confequence to be apprehended. 
DCCCLXVI. 

The fecond caufe of an ulceration of the lungs, to 
be confidered, is a fuppuration formed in confequence 
of pneumonia. 

DCCCLXV1I. 

From the fymptoms mentioned in dccclvih — 
dccclix. it may with reafon be concluded, that an 
ablcefs, or, as it is called, a vomica, is formed in fome 
part of the pleura, and molt frequently in that portion 
of it inverting the lungs. Here purulent matter fre- 
quently remains for fome time, as if enclofed in a cylt : 
but commonly it is not long before it comes to be ei- 
ther abforbed, and transferred to fome other part of 
the body ; or that it breaks through into the cavity of 
iungs, or into that of the thorax. In the latter 
3 E 2 cafe, 
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cafe, it produces the difeafe called empyema ; but it is 
only when the matter 'is poured into the cavity of 
the bronchiae, that it properly conftitutes the phthifis 
pulmonale. In the cafe of empyema, the chief cir- 
cumstances of the phth ills are alio prefcnt ; but I (hall 
here confider that cafe only ip which the abfcefs of 
the lungs gives occafion to a purulent expectoration. 
DCCCLXVIII. 

An abfcefs of the lungs, in confequence of pneu- 
monia, is not always followed by a phthiiis : for fome- 
times a hectic fever is not formed ; the matter pour- 
ed into the bronchiae is a proper and benign pus, which 
is frequently coughed up very readily, and fpit out : 
and, though tins purulent expe&oration mould conti- 
nue for fome time, yet if aheftic does not come on, the 
ulcer foon heals, and every morbid fymptom difap- 
pears. This has happened fo frequently, that we 
may conclude, that neither the accefs of the air, nor 
the conllant motion of the lungs, will prevent an ul- 
cer of thefe parts from healing, if the matter of 
it be well-conditioned. An abfcefs of the lungs, 
therefore, does not necefTarily produce the phthifis 
pulmonalis ; and if it be followed by fuch a difeafe, 
it mud be in confequence of particular circumftances 
which corrupt the purulent matter produced, render 
it unfuitable to the healing of the ulcer, and at the 
fame time make it afford an acrimony, which, being 
abforbed, produces a he&ic and its confcquences. 
DCCCLXIX. 

The corruption of the matter of fuch abfeeiTes may 
be owing to feveral caufes , as, i. That the matter 
efFufed during the inflammation, had not been a pure 
ferum fit to be converted into a laudable pus, but had 
been united with other matters which prevented that, 
and gave a confideiable acrimony to the whole : Or, 
2. That the matter effdfed, and converted into pus, 
either merely by a long ftagnation in a vomica, or by 
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its connection with an empyema, had been fo corrupt- 
ed, as to become unfit for the purpofe of pus in the 
healing of the ulcer. Thefe fcem to be poflible cauf- 
es of the corruption of matter in abfcefies, fo as to 
make it the occafion of a phthifis in perfons otherwife 
found ; but it is probable, that a pneumonic abfccfr, 
docs efpccially produce phthifis when it happens to 
perfons previously difpofcd to that difeafe, and there- 
fore only as it concurs with fome other caufes of it. 
DCCCLXX. 

The third caufe fuppofed to produce phthifis, is a 
catarrh ; which in many cafes feems in length of time 
to have the expectoration of mucus proper to it, gradu- 
ally changed into an expectoration of pus ; and at the 
fame time, by the addition of a hectic fever, the dif- 
eale, which was at fir ft a pure catarrh, is converted into 
a phthifis. This fuppofition, however, is not eafily to be 
admitted. The catarrh is properly an affection of the 
mucous glands of the trachea and bronchia?, analogous 
to the coryza, and lefs violent kinds of cynanche ton- 
sillaris, which very feldom terminate in fuppuration. 
And although a catarrh fhould be difpofed to fuch ter- 
mination, yet the ulcer produced might readily heal 
up, as it does in the cafe of a cynanche toniillaris ; and 
therefore fhould not produce a phthifis. 
DCCCLXXI. 

Further, the catarrh, as purely the effect, of cold, is 
generally a mild difeafe, as well as of fliort duration ; 
and of the numerous inftancies of it, there are at moft 
but very few cafes which can be faid to have ended in 
phthifis. In all thofe cafes in which this feems tc have 
happened, it is to me probable, that the perfons aftect- 
ed were peculiarly predifpofed to phthiljs. And the 
beginning of phthifis fo often referable? a catarrh, 
that the former may have been miftaken for the latter. 
Befides, to increafe the fallacy, it often happsris that 
the application of cold, which is the iequsnt 

caui't 
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caufe of catarrh, is alfo frequently the exciting ca 
of the cough which proves'the beginning of phthifis. 
DCCCLXXir. 

It is to me, theref >re, probable, that a catarrh is 
veryfeldom the foundation or' phthifis ; but I would 
not poiidvely aflert that it never is fo ; for it is pofli- 
ble that the cafes of a more violent catarrh may have 
joined with them a pneumonic afFeclion, which may 
end in a fuppuration ; or it may happen that a long 
continued catarrh, by the violent agitation of The lungs 
in coughing will produce fome of thofe tubercles which 
are prefently to be mentioned as the molt frequent 
caufe of phthifis. 

DCCCLXXIU. 

It muft be particularly obferved here, that nothing 
faid in dccclxxii. mould allow us to neglect any ap- 
pearence of catarrh, as is too frequently done ; for it 
may be either the beginning of a phthifis, which is mif- 
taken for a genuine catarrh, or that even as a catarrh 
continuing long, it may produce a phthiiis, as in 

DCCCLXXI I. 

DCCCLXXIV. 

Many phyficians have fuppofed an acrimony of the 
fluids eroding fome of the veflels of the lungs, to be a 
frequent caufe of ulceration and phthiiis. But this ap- 
pears to me to be a mere fuppofition : for in any of 
the inftances of the production of phthiiis which I have 
feen, there was no evidence of any acrimony of the 
blood capable of eroding the veiTels. It is true, in- 
deed, that in many cafes an acrimony fubfifting in fome 
part of the fluids, is the caufe of the difeafe ; but it is 
at the fame rime probable, that this acrimony operates 
by producing tubercles, rather than by any direct ero- 
fion. 

DCCCLXXV. 
It has been mentioned in dccclxiii. that an afthma 
• be confidered as one of the caufes of phthifis ; and 

bv 
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by afthmalmcan, that fpecies of it which has been com- 
monly named the Spasmodic. This difeafe frequently 
■ fubfifts very long without producing any other, and 
may have its own peculiar fatal termination, as (hall 
be explained hereafter. But I have feen it frequent- 
1) end in phthifis ; and in, i'uch cafes I fuppofe it to 
ope the manner above alledged of catarrh, 

that is, by producing tubercles, and their confequen- 
ces, which mall be prefently mentioned. 
DCCCLXXVi. 
I come now to edfiiider the fifth her.d of the caufe 
of phthilis, and which I apprehend to be the moft fre- 
quent of any. This I have faid, in general, to be tu- 
bercles; by which terms are meant, certain fmall tu- 
mours/which have the appearance of indurated glands. 
.Directions have frequentl) mown fuch tubercles form- 
ed in the lungs ; and although at firft indolent, yet at 
length they become inflamed, a id are thereby changed 
into little abfeeffes, or \omicae, which breaking, and 
pouring their matter into the bronchias, give a puru- 
lent expectoration, and thus lay the foundation of 
phthifis. 

DCCCLXXVII. 
Though the matter expectoratedupon thefc occafions 
has the appearance of pus, it is feldom that of a lau- 
dable kind ; and, as the ulcers do not readily heal, bur 
are attended with a heclic fever, for the molt part end- 
fatally, I prefume that the matter of the ulcers is 
aed with a peculiarly obnoxious acrimony, which 
prevents their healing, and produces a phthifis in alt 
its circumftances, as mentioned above. 
DCCCLXXVUI. 
It is very probable that the acrimony which thus dif- 
f in the ulcers, exifted before, and produced 
the tubercles thcmfelves ; and it is to this acrimony 
that we rnuft trace up the caufe of the phthifis follow- 
ing thefe tubercles. This acrimony is probably, in 

different 
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different cafei, of different kinds ; and it will no: 
eafy to determine its varieties : but to a certain length 
1 {hall attemp: it: 

DCCCLXX1X. 

In one cafe, and that, too, a very frequent one, of 
pbthife; it appears, that the noxious acrimony is of the 
Fame kind with that which prevails in the fcrophula. 
This may be concluded from obferving, that a phthiiis, 
at its ufual periods, frequently attacks perfons born of 
fcrophulous parents ; that is, of parents who had been 
affected with fcorphula inthefr younger years : that ve- 
fry often, when the phthiiis appears, there occur at the 
fame time f.;me lymphatic tumours in the internal 
parts ; and very often I have found the tabes mefente- 
rica, which is a fcrophulous affection, joined with the 
phthiiis pulmonalis. To all this I would add, that, 
even when no fcrophulous affection has either niani- 
felfly preceded or accompanied a phthifis, this laft 
however moil commonly affects perfons of a habit re- 
fembling the fcrophulous ; that is, perfons of a fan- 
guine, orof afanguineo-melancholic temperament, who 
have very fine fkins, rofy complexions, large veins, foft 
fl'efli, and thick upper lip : and further, that in fuch 
perfons the phthiiis comes on in the fame manner that 
it dors in perfons having tubercles, as fhail be imme- 
diately explained. 

DCCCLXXX. 

Another fpecies of acrimony producing tubercles of 
the lungs, and thereby phthifis, may be faid to be the 
exan thematic. It is well known, that the fmall-pox 
fometimes, and more frequently mealies, lay the foun- 
dation of phthifis. It is probable alfo, that other exan- 
themata have the fame effect; and from the phenome- 
na of the dneafe, and the directions of perfons who 
have died of it, it is probable, that all the exanthema- 
ta may cccafion a phthifis, by affording a matter which 
in the iirft Dlace produces tubercles. 

DCCCLXX 
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DCCCLXXXI. 

Another acrimony, which feems fometimes to pro- 
duce phthifis, is the fiphylitic; but. whether fuch an 
acrimony produces phthifis in any other perfons than 
the previoufly difpofed, dots not appear to me certain. 
DCCCLXXXI1. 

What other fpecies of acrimony, fuch as from fcur- 
vy, from pus abforbed from other parts of the body, 
from fuppreffed eruptions, or from other fources, may 
alfo produce tubercles and phthifis, I cannot now de- 
cide, but mult leave to be determined by thofe who 
have had experience of fuch cafes. 
DCCCLXXX1II. 

There is one peculiar cafe of phthifis, which fiom 
my own experience I can take notice of. This is the 
cafe of phthifis from a calcareous matter formedin the 
lungs, and coughed up, frequently with a little blood, 
fometimes with mucus only, and lometimes with pus. 
How this matter is generated, or in what precife part 
of the lungs it is feated, I acknowledge myfelf igno- 
rant. In three cafes of this kind which have occur- 
red to me, there was at the fame time no appearance 
of Itony or earthy concretions in any other part of the 
body. In one of thefe cafes, an exquifitely formed 
phthifis came on, and proved mortal : While in the 
other two, the fymptoms of phthifis were never fullv 
formed ; and after fome time, merely by a milk diet 
andavoidingirritation,the patients entirely recovered. 
DCCCLXXX1V. 

Another foundation for phthifis, analogous, as I 
judge, to that of tubercles, is that which occurs to 
certain artificers whofe employments keep them almoft 
conftantly expofed to duft ; fuch as ftone-c utters, mil- 
lers, flax-dreflers, and fome others. I have not obferv- 
ed in this country many inftances of phthifis which 
could be referred to this caufe ; but, from Ramazzi- 
ni, MoRGAGNr, and fome other writers, we muff con- 

Vol. I. 3 F elude 
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elude fuch cafes to be more frequent in the fouthern 
parts of Europe. 

DCCCLXXXV. 

Belides thefe now mentioned, there are probably 
fome other cauies producing tubercles, which have 
not yet been ascertained by obfervations ; and it is 
likely, that in the ftate of tubercles there is a variety 
not yet accounted for ; but all tins mult be left to fu- 
ture obfervation and inquiry. 

DCCCLXXXVT. 

It has been frequently fuppoledby phyficians, that 
the ph thili s is a contagious dilcalc ; and i dare not af • 
iert that it never is inch : but in many hundred in- 
flances of the difeale which I have feen, there has been 
hardly one which to me could appear to have arifen 
from contagion. It is poffible, that in warmer cli- 
mates the effects of contagion may be more discerni- 
ble. 

After having fard that a phthifis arifes from tuber- 
cles more frequently than from any other caufe, and 
after having attempted to ailign the variety of thefe, I 
now proceed to mention, the peculiar c ire urn ft a nets- 
and fymptoms which ufually accompany the* coming 
on of the difeafe from tubercles. 

DCCCLXXXVII. 

A tuberculous and purulent ftate of the lungs has 
been obferved in very young children, and in fome 
others at fcveral different periods before the age of 
puberty and full growth ; but inftances of this kind 
are rare : and the attack of phthifis, which we have 
reafon to impute to tubercles, ufually happens at the 
fame period which I have aifigned for the coming on 
of the hemoptyfis. 

DCCCLXXXVIII. 

The phthifis from tubercles does alfo generally af- 
fect the fame habits as the hemoptyfis, that is, perfons 
©f a flender make, long necks, narrow chefts, and 

prominent 
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riinent moulders : but very frequently the perfons 
liable to tubercles have lefs of a florid countenance, 
and of the other marks of an exquifitely fanguine 
temperament, than the ncrfons liable to hemoptyfis. 
DCCCLXXXIX. 

This difeafe, a riling from the tubercles, ufually 

; mences with a flight and fhort cough, which be- 
comes habitual, is often little remarked by thofe af- 
fected, and fometimes fo little as to be absolutely de- 
nied by them. At the fame time their breathing be- 
comes daftly hurried by any bodily motion, their body 

iws leaner, and they become languid and indolent. 
This Itate fometimes continues ior a year, or even for 
two years, without the perfons making any complaint 
cf it, excepting only that they are affected by cold 
more readily than ufual, which frequently increafes 
their cough, and produces fome catarrh. This, again, 
however, is fometimes relieved ; is fuppofed to have 
arifen from cold alone ; and therefore gives no alarm 
either to the patient or to his friends, nor leads them 
to take any precautions. 

DCCCXC. 

Upon one ,or other of thefe occaiion* of catching 
-cold, as we commonly fpeak, the cough becomes more 
confiderable : is particularly tioublefome upon the 
patient's lying down at night, and in this ftate conti- 
nues longer than is ufual in the cafe of a fitnple ca- 
tarrh. This is more cfpecialiy to call for attention, 
if the increafe and continuance oif cough come on du- 
ring the fummer feafon. 

DCCCXCI. 

The cough which comes on as in dccclxxxix. is 
xcry often for a long time without any expectoration ; 
but when, from repeatedly catching cold, it becomes 
more conftant, it is then at the fame time attended 

h fome expectoration, which is molt confiderable 
jin the mornings. The matter of this expectoration 

3 F 2 becomes 
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becomes by degrees more copious, more vifcid, and 
more opaque ; at length of a yellow or greenifh co- 
lour, and of a purulent appearance. The whole of 
the matter, however, is not always at once entirely 
changed in this manner ; but, while one part of it re- 
tains the ufual form of mucus, another fuffers the 
changes now defciibed. 

DCCCXCII. 

When the cough increafes, and continues very fre- 
quent through the night, and when the matter expec- 
torated undergoes the changes I have mentioned, the 
breathing at the fame time becomes more difficult, 
and the emaciation and weaknefs go on alfo increafmg. 
In the female fex, as the difeafe advances, and fome- 
times early in its progrefs, the menfes ceafe to flow ; 
and this circumftance is to be conlidered as commonly 
the effect, although the fex themfelves are ready to 
believe it the fole caufe of the difeafe. 
DCCCXCIII. 

When the cough comes on as in dccclxxxix. the 
pulfe is often natural, and for fome time after conti- 
nues robe fo ; but the fymptoms have feldom fub fitted 
long before the pulfe becomes, frequent, and fome- 
times to a coniiderable degree, without much of the 
other fymptoms of fever. At length, however, even- 
ing exacerbations become remarkable ; and by de- 
grees the fever affumes the exquifite form of hectic, as 
defciibed in dcccxlviii — dccclx. 
DCCCXCIV. 

It is feldom that the cough, expectoration, and fe- 
ver, c;o on increafmg, in the manner now defcribed. 
without fome pain being felt in fome part of the tho- 
rax. It is ufually and molt frequently felt at firfl un- 
der the fternum, and that efpecially, or almoft only, 
upon occafion of coughing: but very often, and that 
too. early, in the courfe of the difeafe, a pain is felt on 
pne fide, fometimes very conftantly, and fo as to pre- 
vent 
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•vent the perfon from tying eafily upon that fide ; but 
at other times the pain is felt only upon a full infpi- 
ration, or upon coughing. Even when no pain is felt, 
it generally happens that phthifical perfons cannot 
lie eafily on fome one of their fides, without having 
their difficulty of breathing increafed, and their cough 
excited. 

DCCCXCV. 
Thephthifis begins, and fometimes proceeds to its; 
fatal iffue, in the manner defcribed from dccclxxxix, 
to dcccxcv. without any appearance of hemoptyfis. 
Snch cafes are indeed rare ; but it is very common 
for the difeafe to advance far, and even to an evident 
purulency and hectic ftate, without any appearance of 
blood in the fpitting : fo that it may be affirmed, the 
difeafe is frequently not founded in hemoptyfis. At 
the fame time, we muft allow, not only that it fome- 
times begins with an hemoptyfis, as- is faid in dccc- 
lxiv. but further, that it feldom happens that in the 
progrefs of the difeafe more oriefs of an hemoptyfis 
does not appear. Some degree of blood-fpitting does, 
indeed, appear fometimes in the ftate mentioned 
(dccclxxxix, dcccxciii.) but more commonly in the 
more advanced ftages of the difeafe only, and particu- 
larly upon the firft appearance of purulency. Howe- 
ver this may be, it is feldom, in the phthifis from tu- 
bercles, that the hemoptyfis is confidei able, or requires 
anv remedies different from thofe which are otherwife 
neceffary for the ftate of the tubercles. 
DCCCXCVI. 
I have now defcribed a fucceffion of fymptoms 
which, in different cafes, occupy more or lei's time. 
In this climate they very often take up fome years, 
the fymptoms appearing efpecially in the winter and 
fpring, commonly becoming eafier, and fometimes 
almoft difippcaring, during the fiimmcr : but return- 
ing again in winter, they at length, after two or three 

years, 
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years, prove fatal, towards the end of fpring or the be- 
ginning of fummcr. 

DCCCXCVII. 

In this difcafe, the prognofis is for the mod part 
unfavourable. Of thoie aifecled with it, the greater 
number die; but there are alfo many of them who 
recover entirely, after having been in very unprornif- 
ing circumftances. What are, however, the circum- 
ftances more .certainly determining to a happy or to a 
fatal event, I have not yet been able to aicertain. 
DCCCXCVItl. 

The following aphorifms are the refult of my ob r 
fervations. 

A phthifis pulmonalis from hemopfyfis, is more fre- 
quently recovered than one from tubercles. 

An hemoptyfis not only is not always followed by 
a phthilis, as we have faid above 864 ; but even when 
followed by an ulceration, the ulceration isTometimes 
attended with little of hectic, and frequently admits of 
being foon healed. Even when hemoptyfis and ulcer- 
ation have happened to be repeated, there are inftances 
©f perfons recovering entirely after icveral fuch repe- 
titions. 

A phthifis from a fuppuration in confequence of 
pneumonic inflammation, is that which mod rarely 
occurs in this climate ; and a phthifis does not alwavs 
iollow fuch fuppuration, when the abfeefs formed foon 
breaks and discharges a laudable pus ; but, if the ab- 
feefs continues long fhut up, and till after a confider- 
able degree of hectic has been formed, a phthifis is 

n produced, equally dangerous, as that from other 
caufes. 

A phthifis from tubercles has, I think, been reco- 
vered : but it is of all others the mofl dangerous ; and, 
when ariilng from a hereditary taint almoft: certainly 
fatal. 

The danger of a phthifis, from whatever caufe it 

may 
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may have arifen, is mod certainly to be judged of by 
the degree to which the he&ic and its confequences 
have arrived. From a certain degree of emaciation, 
debility, profufe fvveating, arid diarrhoea, no pcrfon 
recovers. 

A mania coming on, has been found to remove all 
the fymptoms, and fometimes has entirely cured the 
difeaie ; but, in other cafes, upon the going off of 
the mania the phthifis has recurred, and proved fatal. 

The pregnancy of women has often retarded the 
progrefs of a phthifis ; but commonly it is only till 
alter delivery, when the fymptorns of phthifis return 
With violence, and foon prove fatal. 
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SECT. II. 

OF THE CURE OF PHTHISIS. 

DCCCXCIX. 

From what has been juft nowfaid, it will readily 
appear, that the cure of the phthifis pulmonalis muft 
be exceedingly difficult ; and that even the ut molt 
care and attention in the employment of remedies, 
have feldom fucceeded. It may be doubtful whether 
this failure is to be imputed to the imperfection of our 
art, or to the abfolutely incurable nature of the dif- 
eafe. 1 am extremely averfe in any cafe to admit of 
the latter fuppofition, and can always readily allow of 
the former ; but, in the mean time, muft mention here, 
what has been attempted towards either curing or 
moderating the violence of the difeafe. 

DCCCC. 
' It mull be obvious, that according to the dif- 
ferent 
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fercnt circumfTances of this difeafe, the method of 
cure muff, be different. Our firlt attention mould be 
employed in watching the approach of the difeafc, 
and preventing its proceeding to an incurable ftate. 

In all perfons of a phthiiical habit, and efpecially 
in thofe bom of phthiiical parents, the flighted fymp- 
toms of the approach of phthifis, at the phthifical pe- 
riod of life, ought to be attended to*. 
DCCCCI. 

When an hemoptyfis occurs, though it be not al- 
ways followed with ulceration and phthifis, thefe how- 
ever are always to be apprehended ; and every pre- 
caution is to be taken againfl them. This is efpecial- 
ly to be dene by employing every means of moderat- 
ing the hemorrhagy, and of preventing its return, 
directed in Dcccxcn. et feq. and thefe precautions 
ought to be continued for feveral years after the^oc- 
currence of the hemoptyfis. 

DCCCCIL 

The phthifis whicli follows a fuppuration from 
pneumonic inflammation, can only be prevented with 
certainty, by obtaining a refolution of fuch inflamma- 
tion. -What may be attempted towards the cure of 
an abfeefs and ulcer which have taken place, 1 mall 
fpeak of hereafter. 

Dccccm. 

I have faid, it is doubtful if a genuine catarrh ever 
produces a phthifis ; but have allowed that it poffibly 
may : and both upon this account, and upon account 
of the ambiguity which may arife, whether the appear- 
ing catarrh be a primary difeafe, or the effect of a tu- 
bercle, I coniider it as of confequence to cure a catarrh 
as foon as pollible after its firft appearance. More 

efpe- 

* This early attention to the firlt fymptom of the difeafe is of 
the ntmolt confequence, for it is only in the early ftage that any re- 
medies can be employed with fuccefs, as experience has ftiflicie:itly 
taught, fee art. 006. et. ' 
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efpecially when it mall linger, and continue for feme 
time, or fhall, after fome intermiflion, frequently re- 
turn, the cure of it mould be diligently attempted. 
The meafures requifite for this purpofe ihall be men- 
tioned afterwards, when we come to treat of catarrh 
as a primary difeafe ; but, in the mean time, the means 
neceffkry for preventing its producing a phthifis ihall 
be mentioned immediately, as they are the fame with 
thofe I mail point out as necelfary for preventing a phthi- 
fis from tubercles. 

DCCCCIV. 

The preventing of a phthifis from afihma muft be, 
by curing, if poffible, the aithma, or at leaft by mode- 
rating it as much as may be done : and as it is proba- 
ble that afihma occafions phthilis, by producing tu- 
bercles, the meafures necefiary for preventing phthi- 
fis from afthma, will be the fame with thofe necefiary 
in the cafe of tubercles, which I am now about to 
mention. 

DCCCCV. 

I confider tubercles as by much the molt frequent 
caufe of phthifis ; and even in many cafes where this 
feems to depend upon hemoptyfis, catarrh, or afihma, 
it does however truly arife from tubercles. It is upon 
this fubjecl, therefore, that I fhall have occafion to treat 
of the meafures moil commonly requifite for curing 
phthifis. 

DCCCCVI. 

When, in a perfon born of phthifical parents, of a 
phthifical habit, at the phthifical period of life, the 
fymptoms (dccclxxxix.) in the fpring, or the begin- 
ning of fummer, fhall appear in the flighted degree, 
we may prefume that a tubercle, or tubercles, either 
have been formed, or are forming in the lungs ; and 
therefore, that every means we can devife for prevent- 
ing their formation, or for procuring their resolution, 
fhould be employed immediately, even although the 

Vol. I. 3 G patient 
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patient himfelf mould overlook or neglect the fymp- 
toms, as imputing them to accidental cold. 
DCCCCVII. 

This is certainly the general indication ; but how- 
it may beexecuted, cannot readily fay. 1 do not know 
that, at any time, phyiicians have propofed any reme- 
dy capable of preventing the formation of the tuber- 
cles, or ofrefoiving them when formed. The analogy 
of fcrophula, gives no afliftance in this matter. In 
fcrophula the remedies that are feemingly of molt power, 
are, fea-water, or certain mineral waters ; but thefe 
have generally proved hurtful in the cafe of tubercles 
of the lungs. I have known feveral inftances of mer- 
cury very fully employed for certain difeafes, in per- 
fons who were fuppofed at the time to have tubercles 
formed, or forming, in their lungs ; but though the 
mercury proved cure for thofe other difeafes, it was of 
no fervice in preventing phthifis, and in fome cafes 
feemed to hurry it on. 

DCCCCVIII. 

Such appears to me to be the prefent ftate of our art, 
with refpect to the cure of tubercles ; but I do not def- 
pair of a remedy for the purpofe being found hereaf- 
ter. In the mean time, all that at prefent feems to 
be within the reach of our art, is to take the meafures 
proper for avoiding the inflammation of tubercles. It 
is probable that tubercles may fubfift long without 
producing any diforder ; and I am difpofed to think, 
that nature fometimes refolves and difcufles tubercles 
which have been formed ; and that nature does this 
only when the tubercles remain in an uninflamed date ; 
and therefore, that the meafures neceffary to be taken, 
are chiefly thofe for avoiding the inflammation of the 
tubercles. DCCCCIX, 

The inflammation of a tubercle of the lungs is to 
be avoided upon the general plan of avoiding inflam- 
mation, by blood-letting, and by an antiphlogiftic re- 
gimen - 7 
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gimen ; the, chief part of which, in this cafe, is the 
.ufe of a low diet. This fuppofes a total abftincnce from 
animal food, and the ufing of vegetable food almoft 
alone : but it has been found, that it is not neceffary 
for the patient to be confined to vegetables of the weak- 
en: nourifhment, it being fufficient that the farinacea 
be employed, and together with thefe, milk. 
DCCCCX. 

Milk has been generally coniidcred as the chief re- 
medy in the phthilis, and in the cafe of every tenden- 
cy to it ; but whether from its peculiar qualities, or 
from its being of a lower quality, with refpeci to nou- 
riihment, than any food entirely animal, is not certain- 
ly determined. The choice and adminiftration of milk 
will be properly directed, by confidering the nature of 
the milk of the feveral animals from which it may 
be taken, and the particular ftate of the patient with 
refpecr, to the period and circumftances ot the difeafe, 
and to the habits of his flomach with refpeel to milk. 
DCCCCXL 

A fecond means of preventing the inflammation of 
the tubercles of the lungs, is by avoiding any particu- 
lar irritation of the affected part, which may arife from 
any violent exercife of refpiration ; from any coniider- 
able degree of bodily exercife ; from any pofition of 
the'body, which flraitens the capacity of the thorax 5 
and laftly, from cold applied to the furface of the bo- 
dy, which determines the blood in greater quantity to 
the internal parts, and particularly to the lungs. 
DCCCCXII. 

From the lafl-mentioned conlideration, the applica- 
tion of cold in general, and therefore the winter-fea- 
fon, in cold climates, as diminifhing the cutaneous 
perfpiration, is to be avoided; but more particularly, 
that application of cold is to be ihunned that may fup- 
prefs perfpiration, to the degree of occafioning a ca- 
tarrh, which confifts in an inflammatory detcimina- 

3 G 2 tion 
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tion to the lungs, and may therefore mod certainly pro- 
duce an inflammation of the tubercles there. 

By c mfidering, that the avoiding heat is a part of 
the anriphlogiftic regimen above recommended, and 
by comparing this with what has been juft now faid 
refpc&ing the avoiding cold, the proper choice of cli- 
mates and feafons for phthifical patients will be readi- 
ly underftood. 

DCCCCX1II. 
A third means of avoiding the inflammation of the 
tubercles of the lungs confifts, in diminifhing the de- 
termination of the blood to the lungs, by fupporting 
and increafing the determination to the furface of the 
body ; which is to be chiefly and mod fafely done by 
warm clothing*, and the frequent ufe of the exercifes 
of geftation. 

DCCCCXIV. 
Every mode of geftation has been found of ufe in 
the phthifical cafes ; but riding on horfeback, as being 
accompanied with a great deal of bodily exercife, is 
lefs fire in perfons liable to an hemoptyiis. Travel- 
ling in a q,airiage unlefs upon very fmooth roads may 
alfo be of doubtful effect ; and all the modes of gefta- 
tion that are employed on land, may fall fhort of the 
effects expected from them, becaufe they cannot be 
rendered fufficiently conftant ; and therefore it is that 
failing, of all other modes of geftation, is the mod ef- 
fectual in pneumonic cafes, as being both the fmooth- 
eft and molt conitant. 

It has been imagined, that fome benefit is derived 

from 

* This is a moT effential part in the cure of phthifis, and many 
other difeafes prevalent in cold climates. The warm clothing that 
is molt efFcdii.il is flannel fhirts next the fkin. It feels a little difa- 
greeable at Srft to a perfon unaccuilomed to it ; but the g'eat re- 
Jief it afford?, and the comfortable fenfatton it produces, are fo (tron"- 
inducements for continuing it's ule, that few people who have once 
expeiienced it '5 beneficial effects, have any defireto reliiiquifh it. 
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from the fiate of the atmofphere upon the fea ; but I 
cannot find that any impregnation of this which can 
be fuppofed to take place, can be of fervice to phthi- 
fical perfons. It is however probable, that frequent- 
ly fome benefit may be derived from the more mode- 
rate temperature and greater purity of the air upon 
the fea. 

DCCCCXV, 
In order to take off any inflammatory determination 
of the blood into the veffels of the lungs, bliiters ap- 
plied to fome part of the thorax may often be of fer- 
vice ; and for the fame pui pofe, as well as for mode- 
rating the general inflammatory Hate of the body, 
iffues of various kinds may be employed with advan- 
tage. 

DCCCCXVI. 
The feveral meafures to be purfued in the cafe of 
what is properly called an Incipient Phthifis, have 
now been mentioned ; but they have feldom been em- 
ployed in fuch cafes in due time, and have therefore, 
perhaps, feldom proved effedual. It has more com- 
monly happened, that after fome time, an inflamma- 
tion has come upon the tubercles, and an abicefs has 
been formed, which opening into the cavity of the 
bronchia?, has produced an ulcer, and a confirmed 
phthifis. 

DCCCCXVII. 
In this ftate of matters, fome new indications differ- 
ent from the former may be fuppofed toanfe, and in- 
dications for preventing abibrption, for preventing 
the effects of the abforbed matter upon the blood, and 
for healing the ulcer, have been p.cluaiJy propofed. I 
cannot find, however, that any of the means propof- 
ed for executing thefe indications, are either probable 
or have proved effectual. If, upon fome occafions, 
they have appeared to be ufeful, it h?.t been probably 
by anfvvering fome other intention. 

While 
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While no antidote againft the poifon which efpcci- 
ally operates here, feems to have been as yet found 
out, it appears to me, that too great a degree of in- 
flammation has a great fhare in preventing the healing 
of the ulcers which occurs ; and fuch inflammation is 
certainly what has a great fhare in urging on its fatal 
confequences. The only pra&icc, therefore, which I 
can venture to propofe, is the fame in the ulcerated as 
inthe crude flare of a tubercle ; that is, the employment 
of means for moderating inflammation, which have 
been already mentioned (dccccix. et feq.~) 
DCCCCXVIII. 

The balfamics whether natural or artificial, which 
have been fo commonly advifed in cafes of phthifis, 
appear to me to have beenpropofed upon no fufficient 
grounds, and to have proved commonly hurtful. The 
refinous and acrid fubftance of myrrh, lately recom- 
mended, has not appeared to me to be of any fcrvice, 
and in fome cafes to have proved hurtful*. 
DCCCCXIX. 

Mercury, fo often ufeful in healing ulcers, has been 
fpecioufly enough propofed in this difeafe ; but whe- 
ther that it be not adapted to the particular nature of 
the ulcers of the lungs occurring in phthifis, or that it 
proved hurtful becaufe it cannot have effect, without 
exciting fuch an inflammatory ftate of the whole fyf- 
tem, as, in a hecYic (late, mult prove very hurtful, I 
cannot determine. Upon many trials which I have 
feen made, it has proved of no-fervice, and commonly 
has appeared to bemanifeflly pernicious. 
DCCCCXX. 

The Peruvian bark has been recommended for fe= 

veral 

* From the preceding account of the difeafe, it is fulficiently 
evident that all acrid and hot fubllances mull be hurtful in phthifis. 
The balfamics have been long recommended in thefe cafes, e 
by the bell authorities, but on what principle is not eafy to de- 
termine. 
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feral purpofes in phthifical cafes ; and is faid, upon 
fome occasions to have been ufeful ; but I have feldom. 
found it to be fo ; and as by its tonic power it increas- 
es the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem, I have frequent- 
ly found it hurtful. In fome cafes, where the morn- 
ing remiffions of the fever were confiderable, and the 
rioon exacerbations well marked, 1 have obferved the 
Peruvian bark given in large quantities, have the ef- 
fect of flopping thefe exacerbations, and at the fame 
time of relieving the whole of the phthifical fymp- 
toms : but in the cafes in which I obferved this, the 
fever fhowed a conftant tendency to recur ; and at 
length the phthifical fymptoms alfo returned, and 
proved quickly fatal 

DCCCCXXI. 

Acids of all kinds, as antifeptic and refrigerant, are 
ufeful in cafes of phthifis ; but the native acid of vege- 
tables* is more ufeful than the foilll acids, as it can be 
given in much larger quantities, and may alfo be giv- 
en more fafely than vinegar, being lefs liable to excite 
coughing. 

DCCCCXXII. 

Though our art can do fo little towards the cure of 
this difeafe, we muff., however, palliate the uneafy 
fymptoms of it as well as we can. The fymptoms 
efpecially urgent, are the cough and diarrhoea. The 
cough may be in fome meafure relieved by demul- 
cents, (ncccLxxm.) but the relief obtained by thefe is 
imperfect and tranfitory, and very often the ftomach 
is diflurbedby the quantity of oily, mucilaginous, and 
fvveet fubftances, which are on thefe occafions taken 
into it. 

DCCCCXXIII. 

* The acid fruits, acid of tartar, acid of forrel, and other plants 
yielding an acid, but not an acrid juice. The eating of oranges is 
therefore ferviceabje. 
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DCCCCXXIII. 

The only certain means or relieving the cough, is 
by employing opiates. Thefe, indeed, certainly in- 
creafe the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyitem ; but com- 
monly they do not fo much harm in this way, as they 
do fervice by quieting the cough, and giving flecp. 
They are fuppoted to be hurtful by checking expecto- 
ration : but they do it for a fhort time only ; and, af- 
ter a found fleep, the expectoration in the morning is 
more eafy than ufual. In the advanced ftate of the 
difeafe, opiates feem to increafe the fvveatings that oc- 
cur; but they compenfate this, by the eafe they afford 
in a difeafe which cannot be cured. 
DCCCCXXIV. 

The diarrhoea which happens in the advanced ftate 
of this difeafe, is to be palliated by moderate aftrin- 
gents, mucilages, and opiates. 

Rhubarb, fo commonly prefcribed in every diar- 
rhoea, and all other purgatives, are extremely danger- 
ous in the colliquative diarrhoea of hectics. 

Frefh fubacid fruits, luppofed to be always laxative, 
are often in the diarrhoea of hectics, by their antifep- 
tie quality, very ufcful. 
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CHAP. V. 

OF THE HEMORRHOIS, OR, OF THE HE- 
MORRHOIDAL SWELLING AND FLUX. 

SECT. I. 

Of the PHENOMENA^/ CAUSES of the HEMORRHOIS. 

DCCCCXXV. 

A DISCHARGE of blood from fmall tumours on 
the verge of the anus, is the fymptom which 
generally conftitutes the Hemorrhois ; or, as it is vul- 
garly called, the Hemorrhoidal Flux. But a difcharge 
of blood from within the anus, when the blood is of a 
florid colour, Ihowing it to have come from no great 
diftance, is alfo confidcred as the fame difeafe ; and 
phylicians have agreed in making two cafes or varie- 
ties of it, under the names of External and Internal 
Hemorrhois. 

DCCCCXXVI. 
In both cafes it is fuppofed that the fiow of blood 
is from tumours previoully formed, which are named 
Hemorrhoids, or Piles ; and it frequently happens, 
that the tumours exifl: without any difcharge of blood j 
in which cafe, however, they are;fuppofed to be a part 
of the fame difeafe, and are named Hemorrhoides Cse- 
cae, or Blind Piles. 

DCCCCXXVII. 
Thefe tumours, as they appear without the anus, 
are fometimes feparate, round, and prominent, on the 
verge of the anus ; but frequently the tumour is only 
one tumid ring, forming, as it were, the anus pufhed 
without the body. 

DCCCCXXVIII. 
Thefe tumours, and the difcharge of blood from 
3 H them, 
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them, fometimcs come on as an affection purely to- 
pical, and without any previous diforder in other parts 
of the body : but it frequently happeas, even before 
the tumours are formed, and more efpecially before 
the blood flows, that various diforders are felt in dif- 
ferent parts of the body, as lieadach, vertigo, ffu- 
por, difficulty of breathing, iicknefs, colic-pains, 
pain of the back and loins ; and often, together with 
more or fewer of thefe fymptoms, there occurs a con- 
fiderable degree of pyrexia. 

The coming on of the difeafe with thefe fymptoms, 
is ufually attended with a fenfe of fullnefs, heat, itch- 
ing, and pain in and about the anus. 

Sometimes the difeafe is preceded by a difcharge of 
ferous matter from the anus : and fomctimes this fe- 
rous difcharge, accompanied with fome fwelling, feems 
to be in place of the difcharge of blood, and to relieve 
thofe diforders of the fyflem which we have mention- 
ed. This ferous difcharge, therefore, has been named 
the Hcmorrhois Alba, 

DCCCCXXIX. 

In the hemorrhois, the quantity of blood discharged 
is different upon different occalions. Sometimes the 
blood flows only upon the perfons going to flool ; and 
commonly, in larger or leffer quantity, follows the 
difcharge of the faeces. In other cafes, the blood flows 
without any difcharge of faeces ; and then, generally, 
it is after having been preceded by the diforders above- 
mentioned, when it is alfo commonly in larger quan- 
tity. This difcharge of blood is often very confidera- 
ble ; and, by the repetition, it is often fo great, as 
we could hardly fuppofe the body to bear but with 
the hazard of life. Indeed, though rarely, it has been 
fo great as to prove fuddenly fatal. Thefe considera- 
ble difcharges occur efpecially to perfons who have 
been frequently liable to the difeafe. They often 

induce 
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induce great debility ; and frequently a lcucophlegma- 
tta, or dropfy, whicti proves fatal. 

The rumours and difcharges of blood in this difeafe, 
©ften recur at exactly itated periods. 
DCCCCXXX. 
It often happens, in the decline of life, that the he- 
morrhoidal flux, formerly frequent, ceafes to flow ; and, 
upon that event, it generally happens that the perfons 
are affected with apoplexy or palfy. 
DCCCCXXXI. 
Sometimes hemorrhoidal tumours are affected with 
conliderable inflammation ; which, ending in fuppu- 
ration, gives occaiion to the formation of fiftulous ul- 
cers in thofe parts. 

DCCCCXXXII. 
The hemorrhoidal tumours have been often confi- 
dered as varicous tumours, or dilatations of veins ; and 
it is true, that in fome cafes varicous dilatations hav« 
appeared upon difiection. Thefe, however, do not 
always appear ; and I prcfume it is not the ordinary 
cafe, but that the tumours are formed by an erfufion 
of blood into the cellular texture of the intefline near 
to its extremity. Thefe tumours, efpeciaUy when re- 
cently formed, frequently contain fluid blood ; but, 
after they have remained for fome time, they are com- 
monly of a firmer fubitance. % 
DCCCCXXXIII. 
From a consideration of their caufes, to be hereafter 
mentioned, it is fufficiently probable, that hemorrhoi- 
dal tumours are produced by fome interruption of the 
free return of blood from the veins of the lower extre- 
mity of the rectum ; and it is poflible, that a conlider- 
able accumulation of blood in thofe veins, may occa- 
fion a rupture of their extremities, and thus produce 
the hemorrhagy or tumours I have mentioned. But, 
confidering that the hemorrhagy occurring here is of- 
ten preceded by pain, inflammation, and a febrile ftate, 

3 H 2 as 
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as well as by many other fymptoms which fhow a con- 
nection between the topical affection and the ftate of 
the whole fyilem, it feems probable that the inter- 
ruption of the venous blood, which we have fuppofed 
to take place, operates in the manner explained in 
dcclxix. and therefore, that the discharge of blood 
here is commonly from arteries. 

DCCCCXXXIV. 

Some phyficians have been of opinion, that a differ- 
ence in the nature of the hemorrhois, and of its ef- 
fects upon the fyftem, might arife from the difference 
of the hemorrhoidal veffels from which the blood if- 
fued. But it appears to me, that hardly in any cafe 
we can diflinguiih the veffels from which the blood 
flows ; and that the frequent inofculations, of both 
the arteries and veins which belong to the lower ex- 
tremity of the rectum, will render the effects of the 
hemorrhagy nearly the fame, from whichsoever of 
thefe veffels the blood proceed. 

DCCCCXXXV. 

In dcclxix. I have endeavoured to explain the man- 
ner in which a certain ftate of the fanguiferous fyftem 
might give occaiion to an hemorrhoidal flux ; and I 
have no doubt, that this flux may be produced in that 
manner. I cannot, however, by any means admit 
that the difeafe is fo often produced in that manner, or 
that, on irs firft appearance, it is fo frequently a fyf- 
tematic affection, as the Stahlians have imagined, 
and would have us to believe. It occurs in many per- 
fons before the period of life at which the venous ple- 
thora takes place ; it happens to females, in whom 
a venous plethora, determined to the hemorrhoidal 
veffels, cannot be fuppofed ; and it happens to both 
fexes, and to perfons of all ages, from caufes which do 
not affect the fyftem, and are manifeftly fuited to 
•produce a topical affection only. 
DCCCCXXXVI. 

Thefe caufes of a topical affection arc, in the firft 
' place, 
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place, the frequent voiding of bard and bulky feces, 
which, not only by their long flagnation in the rectum, 
but efpecially when voided, muft prefs upon the veins 
of the anus, and interrupt the courfe of the blood in 
them. It is for thisreafon that the difeafe happens fo 
often to perfons of a flow and bound bell v. 
DCCCCXXXVII. 

From thecaufes juft now mentioned, thedifeafe hap- 
pens efpecially to perfons liable to fome degree of a 
prolapfus ani. Almoft every perfon in voiding fasces 
has the internal coat of the rectami more or lefs pro- 
truded without the body ; and this will be to a greater 
or lefler degree, according as the harcTnefs and bulk of 
the faeces occafion a greater or lelTer effort or preifure 
upon the anus. While the gut is thus pufhed out, it 
often happens that the fphincter ani is contracted before 
the gut is replaced ; and, in confequenee thereof, a 
flrong conflriclion is made, which preventing the fal- 
len-out gut from being replaced; and at the fame time 
preventing the ret urn of blood from it, occafions its 
being confiderally fwelled, and its forming a lumidring 
round the anus. 

DCCCCXXXVIIL 

Upon the fphinder's being a little relaxed, as it is 
immediately after its flrong contraction, the fallen-out 
portion of the gut is commonly again taken within the 
body ; but by the frequent repetition of fuch an accident, 
the fize and fullnefs of the ring formed by the fallen- 
out gut, is much increased. It is therefore ruoreflow- 
ly and difficultly replaced ; and in this confiils the 
chief uneafinefs of hemorrhoidal perfons. 
DCCCCXXXIX. 

As the internal edge of the ring mentioned, is ne- 
celTarily divided by clefts, the whole often affumes the 
appearance of a number of diftinct fwellings ; and it 
alio frequently happens, that fome portions of it, more 
confiderably fwelled than others, become more pro- 
tuberant, 
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tuberant, and form thofe fmall tumours more ftri&ly 
called Hemorrhoids, or Piles. 

DCCCCXL. 
From confidering that the preffure of feces, and 
other cauies interrupting the return of venous blood 
from the lower extremity of the rectum, may operate 
a good deal higher up in the gut than that extremity, 
it may be eafily underftood that tumours may be form- 
ed within the anus ; and probably it alio happens, that 
fome of the tumours formed without the anus, as in 
dccccxxxix. may continue when taken within the bo- 
dy, and even be increafed by the caufes juttnow men- 
tioned. It is thus that I would explain the production 
of internal piles, which, on account of their fituation 
and bulk, arc not protruded on the perfon ? s going to 
ftool, and are often, therefore, mote painful. The 
fame internal piles are more efpecially painful, when 
affected b\ the hemorrhagic effort defcribed inDccxLV. 
and dcclxix. 

DCCCCXTT. 
The production of piles is particularly illuftrated by 
this, that pregnant women are frequently affected with 
them. This is to be accounted for, partly from the pref- 
fure of the uterus upon the rectum, and partly from the 
coltive habit to which pregnant women are ufually lia- 
ble. I have known many inftances of piles occurring 
for the firft time during the ftate of pregnancy ; and 
there are few women that have borne children who are 
afterwards entirely free from piles. The Stahlians 
have commonly afferted, that the male fex is more fre- 
quently affeded with this difeafe than the female ; but 
in this country I have conftantly found it otherwife. 

DCCCCXLII. 

It is commonly fuppofed, that the frequent ufe of 

purgatives, efpecially of thofe of the more acrid kind, 

and more particularly of aloetics, is apt to produce the 

hemorrhoidal affection ; and as thefe purgatives ffimu- 

late 
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late chiefly the great guts, it feems fufficiently proba- 
ble that they may excite this difeafe. 
DCCCCXLIU. 

I have now mentioned feveral caufes which may pro- 
duce the hemorrhoidal tumours and flux as a topical 
affection only ; but mud obferve farther, that although 
the difeafe appears firft as a purely topical affection, it 
may, by frequent repetition, become habitual, and there- 
fore may become connected with the whole fyftem, in 
the manner already explained, with refpect to hemor- 
rhagy in general, in dccxjlviii. 

DJCCCXLIV. 

The doctrine now referred to, will, it is apprehended, 
apply very fully to the cafe of the hemorrhoidal flux ; 
and will the more readily apply, from the perfon who 
has been once affected being muchexpofed to a renew- 
al of the caufes which firft occalioned the difeafe ; and 
from many perfons being much expofed to a congefti- 
on in the hemorrhoidal velfels, in confequence of their 
being often in an erect pofition of the body, and in an 
exercife which pufhes the blood into the depending 
veffels, while at the fame time the effects of thefe cir- 
cumflances are much favoured by the abundance and 
laxity of the cellular texture about the rectum. 
DCCCCXLV. 

It is thus that the hemorrhoidal flux is fo often ar- 
tificially rendered an habitual and fyilematic affection ; 
and I am perfuaded, that it is this which has given oc- 
cafion to the Stahlians to confiderthe difeafe as almofl 
univerfally fuch. 

DCCCGXLVI. 

It is to be particularly obferved here, that when the 
hemorrhoidal difeafe has either been originally, or has 
become, in the manner juft nowexplained, a fyilematic 
affection, it then acquires a particular connection with 
the flomach, fo that certain affections there excite the 

( hemorrhoidal 
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hemorrhoidal difeafe, and certain dates of the hemor- 
rhoidal affection excite diforders of the ftomach. 
• It is perhaps owing to this connection, that the gout 
fometimes affects the rectum. See dxxv. 
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SECT. II. 



OF THE CURE OF HEMORRHOIDAL AF- 
FECTIONS. 

DCCCCXLVII. 

Almost at all times it has been an opinion amongft 
phyficians, and from them fpread amongft the people, 
that the hemorrhoidal flux is a falutary evacuation, 
which prevents many difeafes that would o'therwife have 
happened ; and that it even contributes to give long 
lite. This opinion, in later times, has been efpecial- 
\y maintained by Dr. Stahl, and his followers ; and 
has had a great deal of influence upon the practice of 
phylic in Germany. 

DCCCCXLVIII. 

The queflion arifes with refpect to hemorrhagy in 
general, and indeed it has been extended fo far by the 
Stahlians. I have accordingly confidered it as a ge- 
neral queftion (dcclxvii — dcclxxx ) but it has been 
more efpecially agitated with regard to thedifeaie now 
under our confideration : And as to this, although I 
am clearly of opinion that the lemorrhois may take 
place in confequence of the general ftate of the iyftem 
(dcclxix,) or, what is ftill more frequent, that by re- 
petition it may become connected with that general 
itate (dccccxlui.) and in either cafe cannot be fup- 

prefled 
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prefled without great caution ; I mull beg leave, not- 
with flan ding this, to maintain, that the rlrft is a rare 
cafe ; that generally the difeafe iirft appears as an 
lection purely topical (dccccxxxv. — Dccccxut.), and 
that the allowing it to become habitual is never proper. 
It is a naity difagreeable difeafe, ready to go to excels, 
and to be thereby very hurtful, as well as fometimes 
fatal. At bed it is liable to accidents, and thereby to 
unhappy confequences. I am therefore of opinion, 
that not only the firft approaches of the difeafe are to 
be guarded againft, but even that, when it has taken 
place for fome time, from whatever caufe it may have 
proceeded, the flux is always to be moderated, and 
the neceflity of it, if poffible, fuperfeded. 
DCCCCXLIX. 

Having delivered thefe general rules, I proceed to 
mention more particularly, how the difeafe is to 
treated, according to the different circumftances un 
which it may appear. 

When we can manifeftly difcern the firfl appearance 
of the difeafe to arifefrom caufes acting upon the part 
only, the ftricteft attention lhould be employed in 
guarding againft the renewal of thefe caufes. 
DCCCCL. 

One of the mod frequent of the remote caufes of 
the hemorrhoidal affection, is a flow and bound belly 
(dccccxxxvi.) and this is to be conftantly obviated 
by a proper diet*, which each individual's own expe- 
rience mud direct ; or, if the management of diet be 
not effectual, the belly muft be kept regular by fuch 
medicines as may prove gently laxative, without irri- 
tating the rectumj-. In moft caies it will be ofad- 

Vol. I. 3 I vantage 

* Broths of all kinds are proper in thefe cafes ; barley broth is 
preferable to that which is made with rice. Barley-grutl, with 
prunes, is an excellent laxative broth. 

f The lenitive electuary alone may in many cafes be fuffi 
when fiven in the quantity of half an ounce 01 fix drachms, 
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vantage to acquire a habit with refpecl to time, and 
to obferve it exactly. 

DCCCCLI. 

Another caufe of hemorrhois to be efpecially attend- 
ed to, is the prolapfns or protrufion of the anus, 
which is apt to happen on a perfon's having a ftool, 
(nccccxxxvu.) If it ihall occur to any confiderable 
degree, and at the fame time be not eafily and imme- 
diately replaced, it mod certainly produces piles, or 
increafes them when otherwife produced. Perfons 
therefore liable to this prolapfus, fhould, upon their 
having been at ftool, take great pains to have the gut 
immediately replaced, by lying down in a horizontal 
pofture, and prefling gently upon the anus, till the re- 
duction mail be completely obtained. 
DCCCCL1I. 

When the prolapfus of which I fpeak, is occafioned 
only by voiding hard and bulky faeces, it mould be 
obviated by the means mentioned in dccccl. and 
may be thereby avoided. But in fome perfons it is 
owing to a laxity of the reclum ; in which cafe it is 
often mod considerable upon occafion of a loofe ftool : 
and then the difeafe is to be treated by aftringent*, 
as well as by proper artifices for preventing the falling 
down of the gut. 

DCCCCLIII. 

Thefe are the means to be employed upon the firft 

approaches 

The following formula may be added where greater coftivenefr 
prevails. 

&. Sal. Nitri. 3I1. 

Pulv. Jalap. 3L 

Eledt. Lertitivi. ^i. 

M. f. Elect, cujus fumat q. n. m. pro re tiata. 
* Afti indents may be ufed both internally and externally. The 
internal aitringents are Alum, Kino, Terra Japonica, &c. Rut in 
cafes of hemorrhoids from laxity, nothing produces a better effect, 
than the frequent application of pledgets, dipped in a ttrong iufufi- 
on of j^alls, or Oak -bail:. 
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approaches of the hemorrhoidal affection ; and when 
from neglect it mail have frequently recurred, and 
has become in fome meafure eitablifhed, they are no 
lefs proper. In the latter cafe, however, fome other 
means are alfo neceffary. It is particularly proper to 
guard againft a plethoric ftate of the body ; confe- 
quently, to avoid a fedentary life, a full diet, and par- 
ticularly intemperance in the ufe of flrong liquor, 
which, as I fhould have obferved before, is, in all caf- 
es of hemorrhagy, of the greateil influence in increaf- 
ing the difpofition to the difeafe. 
DGCCCLIV. 

I need hardly repeat here, that exercife of all kinds 
muft be a chief means of obviating and removing a 
plethoric flate of the body ; but upon occafion of the 
hemorrhoidal flux immediately approaching, both 
walking and riding, as incrcafing the determination 
of the blood into the hemorrhoidal velTels, are to be 
avoided. At other times, when no fuch determina- 
tion has been already formed, thofe modes of exercife 
may be very properly employed*. 
DCCCCLV. 

Cold bathing is another remedy that may be em- 
ployed to obviate plethora, and pi event hemorrhagy ; 
bur it is to be ufed with caution. When the hemor-i 
rhoidal flux is approaching, it may be dangerous to 
turn it fuddenly afideby cold bathing: but daring the 
intervals of the difeafe, this remedy may be employed 
with advantage ; and in perfons liable to a prolapfus 
ani, the frequent warning of the anus with cold water 
may be very ufeful. 

DCCCCLVI. 

Thefe are the means for preventing the recurrence 
3 I 2 of 

* It is doubtful whether riding is ever advifable in any period of 
the difeafe. Riding frequently produces piles, in perfons not in the 
Igafl j vedifpofed to them. 
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of the hemorrhoidal flux ; and in all cafes, when it is 
not immediately approaching, they are to be employ- 
ed. When it has actually come on, means are to be 
employed for moderating it as much as poffible, by 
the peifon's lying in a horizontal pofition upon a hard 
bed ; by avoiding exercife in an erect pofture ; by uf- 
ing a cool diet ; by avoiding external heat ; and by 
obviating the iiritation of hardened faeces by the ufe of 
proper laxatives, (dccccl.) From what has been laid 
above, as to the being careful not to increafe the de- 
Termination of the blood into the hemorrhoidal veffels, 
the propriety of thefe meafures mud fufficiently appear; 
and if they were not fo generally neglected, many per- 
fons would efcape the great trouble, and various bad 
confequences, which fo frequently refult from this dif- 
cafe. 

DCCCCLVII. 

With refpect to the further cure of this difcafe, it is 
aim oft in two cafes only that hemorrhoidal perfons 
call for the afftftance of the phyfician. The one is. 
when the affection is accompanied with much pain ; 
and of this there are two cafes, according as the pain 
happens to attend the external or the internal piles. 
DCCCCLVIII. 

The pain of the external piles arifes efpecially when 
a confiderable protrufion of the rectum has happened; 
and when, continuing unreduced, it is ftrangled by 
rhe conftriction of the fphincter; w T hile, at the fame 
time, no bleeding happens, to take off the fwelling of 
the protruded portion of the inteftine. Sometimes an 
inflamm ition iupervenes, and greatly aggravates the 
pain. To relieve the pain in this cafe, emollient fo- 
mentations and poultices are fometimes of fervice ; but 
a more effectual relief is to be obtained by applying 
leeches to the tumid parts. 

DCCCCUX. 

The other cafe in which hemorrhoidal perfons feek 

afliftance, 
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afiiftance, is that of exceflive bleeding. Upon the o- 
pmion fo generally received of this difcharge being fa- 
lutary, and from the obfervation that upon the dif- 
charge occurring, perfons have fometimes found relief 
from vniious diforders, the molt part of perfons liable 
to it are ready to let it go too far ; and indeed the 
Stahiians will not allow it to be a difeafe, unlefs when 
it has actually gone to excefs. I am, however, well 
perfuaded, that this flux ought always to be cured as 
foon as pomble. 

DCCCCLX. 

When the difeafe occurs as a purely topical affec- 
tion, there can be no doubt of the propriety of this 
rule ; and, even when it has occurred as a critical dif- 
charge in the cafe of a particular difeafe, yet when 
this difeafe {hall have been entirely cured and remov- 
ed, the preventing any return of the hemorrhois, 
feems to be both fafe and proper. 
DCCCCIAI. 

It is only when the difeafe arifes from a plethoric 
ftate of the body, and from a ftagnation of blood in 
the hypochondriac region, or when, though originally 
topical, the difeafe, by frequent repetition, has be- 
come habitual, and has thereby acquired a connec- 
tion with the whole fyftem, that any doubt can arife 
as to the fafety of curing it entirely. Even in thefe 
cafes, however, I apprehend it will be always proper 
to moderate the bleeding ; left by its continuance or 
repetition, the plethoric ftate of the body, and the 
particular determination of the blood into the hemor- 
rhoidal veflels, be increafed, and the' recurrence of the 
difeafe, with all its inconveniences and danger, be too 
much favoured. 

DCCCCLXIL 

Further, even in the cafes ftated (dcccclxi.) in fo 
far as the plethoric ftate of the body, and the tendency 
to that ftate, can be obviated and removed, this is al- 
ways 
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ways to be diligently attempted ; and if it can be 
executed with fiiLcefs, the flux may be entirely fup- 
prefled. 

DCCCCLXIII. 
The Stahlian opinion, that the hemorrhoidal flux is 
only in excefs when it occafions great debility, or a 
leucophlegmatia, is by no means juft ; and it appeal s to 
me, that the fmalleit approach towards producing ei- 
ther of thefe, mould be conlidered as an excefs, which 
ought to be prevented from going farther. 

DCCCCLX1V. 
In all cafes, therefore, of excefs, or of any approach 
towards it, and particularly when the difeafc depends 
upon a prolapfus ani, (dccccli.) I am of opinion, that 
aftringents, both internal, and external, may be fafcly 
and properly employed; not indeed to induce an im- 
mediate and total fuppreflion, but to moderate the he- 
morrhagy, and by degrees to fupprefs it altogether, 
while at the fame time meafures are taken for remov- 
ing the neceflity of its recurrence. 

DCCCCLXV. 
When the circumftances (dccccxlvi.) marking a 
connection between the hemorrhoidal affection and the 
ilate of the ftomach occur, the meafures neceffary are 
the fame as in the cafe of atonic gout. 
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